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ments we could print. 
* * 


Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
“We put these tires on our Dodge car and ran 
them for approximately 14,000 miles, at which 
time they were replaced. As far as we could 
determine, the tires gave service just about 
equal to genuine rubber tires.” 

—Rawdon W. Myers, V. P. 


American Airlines, Inc., New York City... 
“They were placed on one of our mail trucks 
and have received severe use. We believe that 
they have given service equal to that of a good 
rubber tire.’”—C. R. Smith, Pres. 


Beech-Nut Packing Company... 
“Altogether we would say that they showed 
up well, and we would be just as satisfied to 
buy them as tires of natural rubber.” 

—C. N. Robinson, Director of Purchases 


Brink’s, Incorporated, Chicago, Ill. ... 
“In using these Ameripol tires we have found 
that in 18,000 miles of travel the Ameripol 
tires are equal to the crude rubber tires.” 
—Charles W’. Allen, Treas. 


Car Owner—Hampton, lowa... 
“On November 10, 1940, I purchased four 
Ameripol tires because I was interested in find- 
ing out what value they had and after 27,000 
miles of service I was well pleased. They were 
driven every day over all kinds of roads. They 








IMPORTANT! 


* 


An important message to every motorist who has wondered: 


How Goop Wit Tires Be WHEN THEY'RE 
Mabe With SynTHETic RUBBER? 


> Eighteen months before Pearl Harbor, hundreds of patriotic corporations 
and car owners were making road tests with a new kind of tire. It bore the famous 
Silvertown name. But more than half its rubber was synthetic...B. F.Goodrich Ameripol. 


Since that time synthetic rubber has leaped to new importance. A large part of 
our war effort depends upon America’s ability to produce good tires from synthetic 
rubber. The tires we will drive upon after the war may well be synthetic. 


Hence the question, ““How good will these new tires be?” is a vital one. There are 
several ways to answer it. Perhaps the best way is to let you read what actually hap- 
pened when tires made with Ameripol were put to the test of day-after-day driving. 
Perhaps the best people to tell you are those who owned the cars and did the driving. 


The letters quoted here are only a few of many received. We hope that others 
who patriotically cooperated will understand that space limited the number of state- 


* * 


wore as even as any other standard tire and 
could have been driven at least 10,000 miles 
further under the present emergency.” 

—S. O. Anderson 


General Baking Company, New York... 


“The following mileage was obtained on the 
four tires: 24,333 miles, 24,330 miles, 28,310 
miles, 27,035 miles. 

‘*These tires are worn smooth, but no fabric 
is showing and carcasses appear to be in good 
condition. The earned mileage as above is 
normal and compares favorably with regular 
line tires.” 

—Farrar Tilney, Director Purchasing Dept. 


General Outdoor Advertising Co., 
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Chicago, Ill.... 


“To date, these tires have been driven 16,000 
miles; and from my inspection of tread wear, 
they show very little wear, indicating we may 
expect an additional 16,000 miles’ service.” 

—B. W. Robbins, Pres. 
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AMERICA RIGHT NOW NEEDS SCRAP RUBBER OF ALL KINDS . | 
OLD RUBBERS, OLD BOOTS. TURN THEM OVER TO THE SCRAP COLLECTION AGENCE S 














The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection ind 


Insurance Company... 


“These tires have been driven 20,569 miles and 
they look as good as or better than other tires 
of similar mileage. As far as we can determine, 
the service has been very satisfactory.” 
—Dale F. Reese, V. P, 


R. W. Jones, Inc., Dairy Products, 


Buffalo, N. Y.... 


“I am satisfied that Ameripol tires will doa 
good job, and believe that comparatively they 
are 100% as efficient as rubber. We removed 
these tires this fall after running them 23,000 
miles.” —F. N. Jones 


Juneau County (Wisc.) Sheriff’s Office ... 


“Since I have been connected with the Sheriff's 
office I have never driven a set of tires 20,000 
miles with the exception of this pair of Ameri- 
pol tires.” — Preston McEvoy, Under Sherif] 


United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co.... 


“Our experience indicates that the wearing 
qualities of Ameripol tire are equal to those 
of first line rubber tires, and in some cases 
are superior to rubber tires.” 

—Charles L. Phillips, Exec. V. P. 


FREE 48-PAGE BOOKLET—“Will America 
have to jack up its 29,000,000 automobiles?” 


PA factual story explaining the vital importance 
of conserving America’s crude rubber supply and 
the reasons why the United States must de- 
velop additional new 
synthetic production. 
You'll find many use- 
ful hints for extending 
the life of your present 
tires. Write us for your 
free copy today. The 
B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Dept. PG, 
Akron, Ohio. 
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May-June Farm Work for Victory 


An Interview With DIRECTOR I. O. SCHAUB 


Extension Service, North Carolina State College 


“WHAT is it we most need to do now on our 
farms to help the American war effort?” No 
question is now being asked more often than this 
. and nobody hears it more often than farm and 
home agents. And since these agents constantly 
pass their problems and puzzles on to state extension 
directors, these directors are in better. position than 
anybody else to tell us precisely what lines of victory 
farm effort are most important of all. Hence we 
were glad to catch Director Schaub between trains 
. and to get the following five “Victory Farming” 
messages, equally good for Progressive Farmer read- 
ers in North Carolina, Virginia, and South Carolina. 
Side-Dressing Crops “Just when this Progres- 
sive Farmer reaches your 
readers,” he said, “one of the timeliest jobs will be 
that of side-dressing cotton and corn. As everybody 
knows, nitrate of soda is scarce. Hence, every farm- 
er needs to carefully consider the best use of what 
he has been able to get. In some cases he may let 
high-grade mixed goods partly replace nitrate of soda 
for side-dressing. Then, too, under pres- 
ent war conditions there is the possibility 
of using cottonseed meal to some ad- 
vantage. Cottonseed meal on grasslands 
and pastures will be. very helpful.” 


“There will still be 
time to plant corn 
wherever not enough has already been 
planted,” we remarked to Dean. Schaub, 
reminding him of an old uncle of ours who used to 
say that in his neighborhood, “It’s all right to plant 
corn June 19—but June 20 is entirely too late!” 
“Nobody should run the risk of having to buy corn 
—and nobody should risk waiting till the latest pos- 
sible date to finish planting,” was the Dean’s sound 
comment. “And this year I would especially empha- 
size more cowpeas—cowpeas with corn and cowpeas 
by themselves; cowpeas for hay production and cow- 
peas for soil improvement. Take this matter of 


Plant Cowpeas 


UNITED STATES 
BONDS 
STAMPS 


Uipny 


nitrate of soda we’ve just been discussing. Scarce 
this year, it’s liable to be still more scarce next year. 
Hence no farmer can afford to gamble on it as his 
only source of 1943 nitrogen. Instead, he should 
grow just as many legumes as possible to turn un- 
der. Cowpeas are fine for this purpose, and all pos- 
sible stubble or other available land should be plant- 
ed to cowpeas in June.” 
Men Help in Gardens’ The lazy man’s rule 
for a garden used to be, 
“Never plant more than your wife can cultivate,” 
but Dean Schaub says it is now imperative for me: 
and women, hoes and horses, to help produce vege- 
tables this year . and keep on producing them. 
“The family garden,” says he, “has always been im- 
portant, but never as much as now. The Govern- 
ment has been forced to place many restrictions on 
canning, and a big percentage of commercial canned 
goods must go to the Army. Hence not tll war 
ends will we find a bounttful supply of canned goods 
in our grocery stores. For example, no more pork- 
and-beans can be put up in tin for the 
duration, with similar restrictions on 
other commodities. With such a situa- 
tion confronting us next winter and next 
year, every farmer should do two things: 
(1) make constant replantings in the gar- 
den in order to keep corn, beans, toma- 
toes, and other vegetables producing till 
frost, and (2) conserve in every way pos- 
sible these same vegetable products for 
home use next year.” 


“And of course,” we 
agreed, “it is of ut- 
most importance for landlords to keep reminding 
and encouraging their tenants about these two 
urgent needs.” 

“Yes ...and this makes me think of still another 
timely matter,” continued the Dean, “Prospects 
are for a large peach crop. Farmers (See page 45) 


Tenants and Peaches 
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The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 





“Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire!”’ 
* * * * 

This was John Milton’s idea of the glad- 

some month. 
* * * * 
Leo’s idea is bounteous, too, 
In bringing these happy hits to you. 
* * * * 
In Maytime succession comes... 
* * * * 
I. The newest of the famous Hardy 
perennials—‘“‘The Courtship of Andy 
ey. 2 * + *& 


Despite the natural presence of that 
exciting, energetic, connubial dynamo 
—Mickey Rooney—nothing personal is 
intended by the title— 


S  * 2° *® 


Watch Donna Reed in this hardiest of 
the Hardys. 


II. ““Mokey”’ is the name of a picture 
and the name of a boy! ‘“‘Mokey’”’, the 
picture introduces ‘‘Mokey” the boy 
(Bobby Blake). He’ll remind you of 
Jackie Coogan in ‘‘The Kid’’. He’ll re- 
mind you of Jackie Cooper in ‘‘The 
Champ’’. But most of all, he’ll remind 
you of every small boy you’ve ever 
known and loved. 
* * * * 


A deep bow to ‘‘Mokey’s’”’ Director, 
Wells Root, and Producer J. Walter 
Rubin. And an extra bend of the knee 
to Mr. Root and Jan Fortune for the 
splendid screenplay. 


x * * * 


III. Getting even further down-to- 
earth, and down-to-mirth, consider 
“Rio Rita’”’. 


Abbott is not Rio, and Costello is not 
Rita. x * k& k 


This is the biggest enterprise the King 
Zanies have ever graced. 


* * * * 


Abbott and Costello are their funniest. 
The film is all theirs. 


x wk * * 


But one or two renowned and attractive 
personalities augment the proceedings. 


* * * * 
You can’t not-mention Kathryn Gray- 
son or John Carroll. 

* * * * 
“Bud” and “Lou” in their first big 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer opus will have 
you rolling in the aisles. 

oe * 


So let’s 

go rolling 
down to 
“Rio Rita”. 


~+Leo 





What’s New in Agriculture? 


@ Here are just the high lights on six big new developments 
every farmer should now be thinking about—price ceilings .. . 


parity prices... 
efforts to organize dairymen . 


unused cotton and tobacco allotments . 


EO 


. . why controlled production .. . 


FSA. Discuss with neighbors and in your farm organizations. 


DEAR Alec: 

Some of the exceptions to the 
price ceiling order are of particular 
interest to farmers. Raw farm prod- 
ucts such as wheat are exempt, but 
these same products when processed 
and prepared for the consumer, as 
in bread, are under price ceilings. 
Specifically exempted are fresh fruits 
and vegetables, plants, flowers, eggs 
and poultry, all milk products except 
fluid milk and cream sold at retail, 
and ice cream, flour but not packaged 
flour mixes, leaf tobacco, nuts but not 
peanuts, mixed feed for animals, ma- 
nure, stumpage, logs and pulpwood, 
A farmer who 
grows and processes 
farm products on 
his farm, such as 
hams, is exempt 
from the ceiling if 
his sales do not ex- 
ceed $75 in any one 
calendar month. 


Parity Again 

Unless Congress 
changes the rule 
before this issue 
reaches readers, no 
ceiling can be placed 
on raw farm prod- 
ucts until they reach 
110 per cent of pari- 
ty or certain other 
limits. There is 
some talk of put- 
ting a ceiling on cotton. This can be 
done when cotton prices reach the 
1919-1929 average price which is one 
of the several ceilings placed on farm 
products. But price control author- 
ities are up in the air because the 
price control law does not say 
whether this average 1919-29 price 
is based on the farm or the market 
price. 

Alec, it seems that Secretary 
Wickard has weakened in his con- 
viction that the ceiling on farm prod- 
ucts should be kept at 110 per cent 
of parity. He testified before a Con- 
sressional committee to the effect 
that if farmers are to average parity 
during the war, price ceilings must 
be placed at 110 per cent of parity in 
order to allow for price fluctuations. 
Now I note that he OK’s the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to lower the ceiling 
on farm products to parity. 


The end of 1942 
cotton planting 
again reminds me 
of a suggestion I 
have previously made, namely that 
in years when it is important to plant 
the full national cotton allotment, 
that part of a farmer’s allotment 
which is not planted or claimed by a 
certain date should be released for the 
year to those farmers who desire a 
larger cotton acreage. Under pres- 
ent regulations, a producer may vol- 
untarily release part or all of his 
allotment for the year by signing an 
official release by April 15. If less 
than 100 acres is released in a county, 
then all these acres are reapportioned 
in that county. If more than 100 
acres are released, 50 per cent of the 
acres in excess of 100 are allotted to 
other counties in the state. The re- 


proposal.” 


Unused 
Allotments 


“He now OK’s the President’s 


U.S.D.A. Photo by Forsythe. 


leased acres are apportioned to farms 
that have inadequate allotments 
based on past production. There 
seems to be some doubt as to whether 
this release of unused acres could be 
made compulsory without an act of 
Congress. It is obvious that farmers 
will not voluntarily surrender these 
acres even though they do not use 
them. Last year, there were over 4,- 
000,000 unused acres, of which less 
than 10,000 were voluntarily released 
by producers. 

What do you think of the effort of 
John L. Lewis to organize the dairy 
farmers of the North? Farm organ- 

izations, such as the 

Grange, Farm Bu- 

reau, and National 

Council of Farm 
. Cooperatives are 

standing solidly in 

opposition. They 
have organized 

“Free Farmers, 

Inc.,” to fight Lewis 

and his Union 

Mine Workers, and 

will seek national 

legislation to repell 

C.1.0.’s invasion of 

the farm field. Just 

what business a 

dairy farmer has in 

a mine workers’ 

union is a bit diffi- 

cult to understand, 

but John L. Lewis 
is going ahead nevertheless on a basis 
of 10 cents a cow, initiation fee, and 
dues of 4 cent per hundredweight 
of milk sold. Lewis’ drive was 
started in Michigan and has spread 
to New York. C.I.O. claims to be 
setting up dairy farmers’ unions in 
10 states, with over 30,000 members. 


No doubt, there 
Why have been de- 
“Control”? mands in your sec- 

tion, as in mine, 
that Triple A “turn the farmer loose” 
and let him produce without restric- 
tion. I am glad Secretary Wickard 
touched on this point in his recent 
Enid, Okla., address. Such a criti- 
cism stems from the erroneous belief 
that Triple A has practiced a “scarci- 
ty policy.” Some people who should 
know better still refer to our farm 
program of recent years as a program 
of scarcity. There has never been any 
material reduction in total agricul- 
tural production. It has merely been 
a matter of producing less of those 
products of which there is a burden- 
some surplus and growing more of 
the things for which there is a de- 
mand. Of course, if every farmer 
were turned loose to produce as he 
pleased, he would grow what seems 
best to grow on his particular farm 
without much regard to war needs. 
As Secretary Wickard said at Enid, 
“We cannot produce enough of what 
we need of some commodities if we 
go on producing more than enough 
of other commodities.” 
A survey of farm- 
ersinaSouth 
Carolina county 
indicates that two- 
thirds of them approve the tenant 
purchase program of (See page 45) 


Roosevelt 
and FSA 





As this issue reaches subscribe 
it’s time for “Victory Farming.” 
gardening, weddings, fishing, and 
primaries; so we present these 
favorites— 


MOON VS. “RISING SUN” 
($2.50 Prize) 


A Georgia farmer works all day in th 
fields on his “Victory Crops” and does his 
other chores after sunset. 

“Why are you willing to work by the 
sun all day and then partly by moonlight a 
night?” asked a neighbor. 


“Because I’d rather work by a rising 


moon now than under Japan’s ‘Rising Suy’ 
later,” he replied.—Mrs. J. M. Hodnet, 
Fairburn, Ga. 


EVEN HENS ARE PATRIOTIC 
($1.50 Prize) 

“Some of my hens are very patriotic. 
They are laying double-yolk eggs to save 
shells —Ovella Marshall, Rt. 1, Lonoke, 
Ark. 


OVERSUPPLY 
($1 Prize) 

In a small Texas town the clergyman 
said, “Will those who wish to be united in 
the holy bonds of matrimony please come 
forward?” ‘Thirteen old maids and one 
man immediately proceeded to the altar— 
Lawrence Williams, Rt. 2, Midlothian, Tex, 


THEY CHANGE FAST 
Daughter—Are there any fashions in the 
paper, Dad? 
Father—Yes, but you wouldn't be inter- 
ested in them. This is yesterday's paper— 
Maud Garrick, Alabama. 


ENGAGED—SURE 
George—What gives you the impression 
that Jack and Betty are engaged? 
Karl—She has a ring and he’s broke— 
Gladys Cole, Alabama. 


UNUSUAL WOMAN 


Mr. Rogers—I married my wife because 
she was different from other women. 

Mr. Jones—You don’t say; how come? 

Mr. Rogers—She was the only woman 
who would have me—Miss Ruth Lancas- 
ter, North Carolina. 


SOME ARE LIKE THAT 


“Did you have a garden last year?” 

“Yes, but it was one of those Peter Pan 
gardens—it never grew up.”—Wm. B. 
Smith, Kentucky. 


ELECTION YEAR 


After the candidate had hoed the garden 
and sawed a gencrous supply of stovewood, 
he returned to the porch wet with sweat 
but ready to boost his claims to the pretty 
housewife, only to hear her say, “Goodness 
me, you and Mr. Wiggins are both so kind 
I don’t know which to vote for. He’s outm 
the kitchen churning!’—Mrs. Ruth Kytle, 
Alabama. 


TURNED DOWN 
Youth at recruiting offee—I want to joi 
the army. I’m a track athlete. 
Sergeant—Sorry, son. We don’t want 
anybody who has been trained to start rum 
ning when a gun is fired.—Sara DeHatt, 
South Carolina. 


Hambone Says 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, Jr. 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Ine.) 
(Trade Mark Reg. U S. Pat. Office.) 

I sho’ had a hahd 
time scrapin’ up 10 
bits fuh dis heab 
War Savings Stamp 
—but bless de Lawd, 
I scraped!! 


Ev’y yeah I gits 
happy birfday 
cyard f’m de bur 
in-su’ance—look lak dey’d be somebody elt 
glad I’se still livin’! 


W’en all de tiahs gits wo’ out, dey’s 4 
heap o’ folks gwine git ’quainted wid dey 
famblies ag’in!! 

Dis heah whut you calls mo-rale—Hit’ 


whut mek yo’ coffee taste mo’ bettuh widow 
no sugah!! 
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THIS IS WAR...TAKE CARE OF YOUR TIRES... 
SAVE EVERY BIT OF SCRAP RUBBER AND METAL 















































































































HOW TO BUDGET YOUR TIRE MILES 


Get a copy of this Tire Mileage Budget Chart from the United 
States Rubber Company or from your local U. S. Tire Dealer. 
Have him estimate the mileage in each tire. Then divide the 
number of miles left in your worst tire by the number of weeks 
you want your tires to last. If it is 2 years, divide by 104; 3 years 
divide by 156, etc. This is your weekly mileage allowance. 














If you have rubber-soled Kedettes, they can be tubbed. If yours 
have rope or leather soles, freshen them with a damp cloth. Rinse 
your rubber gloves, dry and dust with talcum powder before 
Putting away. Wash girdles containing Lastex in mild soap; don’t 
Wring out: dry in towel; leave flat in room temperature until dry. 
Keep all rubber articles away from heat, sunlight and oil. 


@ UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue - 


* Rockefeller Center . 




















TIRE MILEAGE BUDGET CHART 
GCOCD FOR SIX MONTHS KEEP YOUR TIRES 
TIRE DEALER'S ESTIMATE IN CASE OF TIRE THEFT 
OF MILEAGE LEFT IN EACH TIRE: REPORT THESE SERIAL NUMBERS TO THE POLICE: PROPERLY INFLATED 
|| RF RR F 
o — wane 1. AUTOMOBILE TIRES—Underinflation 
LF tr LF wang LR — causes rapid tread wear, wastes mileage. 
SPARE SPARE Air pressure of all tires must be checked 
= weekly. 
TO FIGURE YOUR WEEKLY MILEAGE BUDGET DIVIDE THE MILES LEFT IN YOUR WORST a eee ee 
TIRE GY THE NUMBER OF WEEKS YOU WANT YOUR TIRES TO LAST. IF IT IS ONE YEAR | | 2. TRUCK TIRES—Underinflation wears 
Se OF 0, VS Se ee, ee eee ee COUR VORES Tn. —J | out the tread rapidly, allows the tire to 
h easily. Overinflation allows the tire 
Z SPEEDOMETER READING | ,MILES | OVER OR I] anes omiven | mites Aowen | OVER OR | TUS C ; : 
i pate POR THE WEEK ron ree UNDER For 7 bate TO bate uncer to bruise easily, to fail at beads. 
' 3. TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT TIRES— 
2 Underinflation causes buckling and dam- 
age to the cord body—usually on the 
3 furrow side. 
4 
; Check Tractor-Tire Inflation 
6 Pressures Every 3 Weeks 
: ee ee Front Tires Rear Tires 
— — ——— 4 ply—28 Ibs. Minimum —12 Ibs. 
: —— 6 ply—36 Ibs. Furrow Tire— 
9 gn 4 Ibs. additional 
a a See Your implement Dealer 
— for Other Tire Pressures 
20 
21 
22 WASH OFF RUBBER BOOTS 
23 
24 
25 
26 
DRIVE ONLY WHEN ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
POOL ALL YOUR TRIPS WITH YOUR NEIGHBORS. ARRANGE DEFINITE TIMES FOR YOUR MARKETING, 
YOUR TRIPS TO YOUR DOCTOR, TO YOUR DENTIST, TO YOUR DEFENSE WORK, ETC. DON'T DRIVE ALONE. 














Manure and other acids injure rubber 
boots. Wash them off after each wearing 
and dry out perspiration before putting 
them away. Hang up your rubber foot- 
wear, upside down and avoid folds in 
boot tops, etc. 


TAKE CARE OF KEDS 


Rubber-soled fabric shoes last longer if they 
are washed when dirty or soaked with 
perspiration. Keep them away from hot 
stoves. 














New York 








Watch for these 
common tire defects: 





1. AUTOMOBILE TIRES 


UNEVEN TREAD WEAR means wasted 
tread rubber from (a) underinfla- 
tion; (b) wheels out-of-balance, or 
(c) out-of-line; (d) brakes out-of- 
adjustment. 





2. TRUCK TIRES 


OVERLOADING of the truck is the 
greatest single cause of tire failure. 
Ask your tire dealer for greatest 
load you should carry. 





3. TRACTOR TIRES 


TREAD CUTTING is caused by (a) 
spinning the wheels; (b) from 
glass, rocks, metal, or (c) scuffing 
of tires against unplowed land. 
Have cuts repaired. 


4. IMPLEMENT TIRES 


Grease, oil, manure, spray-chemi- 
cals will rot rubber tires. Wash 
them off after each exposure to 
such rubber ‘‘enemies.”’ 


KEEP ALL RUBBER-TIRED 
VEHICLES UNDER COVER 


Sunlight destroys rubber, causes it 
to check badly. When not in regu- 
lar use, keep all rubber-tired ve- 
hicles JACKED-UP. 








DON’T BEND HOSE 








Lie hose flat or over two pegs. Keep it 
out of sunlight and out of driveways 
when not in use. 


SAVE SCRAP RUBBER AND METAL 


Gather up all the old tires, boots, hot 
water bottles, hose, all the discarded 
machinery, auto parts, farm implements. 
Then se// it for cash to your nearest junk 
dealer or auto wrecker. If they won’t take 
it, notify your County Agent what you 
have. He will tell you what to do with it. 
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MARFAK CRANKSHAFT BEARINGS frequently. These 
bearings wear out rapidly unless constantly 
lubricated. Remember: an ounce of quality 
lubrication is worth a pound of repair metal, 


CHECK GEAR BOX DAILY—Make sure it has ade- PROTECT THE PITMAN WITH MARFAK. This high- MARFAK AXLE BEARINGS (open wagon hub type) 
quate oil. Use the oil you put in your tractor. speed moving part can cause real trouble. daily; wheel bearings (sealed type) once a 
Insulated Havoline or Texaco Motor Oil or Watch for “end play” and eliminate it. Lubri- month. And for proper tractor lubrication, ask 
Texaco Diesel oil protect your type tractor cate frequently with Marfak—Texaco’s super- your local Texaco man for a Marfak lubrica- 
engine, because they stand up under temper- _ tough lubricant that sticks to its job, resisting _ tion chart. He’ll be glad to give you one free! 
atures which break down ordinary oils. wear-out, wash-out and squeeze-out. 


’ 


PICK A GASOLINE for your tractor that gives you 100 “TROUBLE SPOTS”—their causes and cure— STICK TO TEXACO! There’s a reliable Texaco 
as much as possible in work-per-gallon: are discussed in the new 80-page manual of Product for your fuel and lubrication needs. 
Texaco Fire-Chief. And check your carburetor _ handy facts for farmers, “Harvest Gold.” Get Call your Texaco man teday! 

adjustment occasionally. Field tests by Illinois | your FREE copy today. Write or phone the © gi’ . 
Agricultural Engineers showed that many car- Texaco man serving your community or the Say 


a : 
: 4 » ee SP FRED ALLEN every Sunday night. See 
buretors were improperly adjusted, causing _ nearest district office of The Texas Company = (1'¥ x! stad tocek Gobennial tec dike sil Gan 


oy | 
gallons of gasoline to be wasted daily. listed below. e 


6s coms“ RACO FROLUCTS k PARKM 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga.; Bonga, Mass.; Buffalo, N. fe Butte, Mont.; Chicago, pis Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Coles Houston, Tex.;Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; New Orleans, La.; New York N. ¥2 Norfolk, Va.; Seattle, Was 
Texace Products alse distributed by Indian Refining Company, 3521 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Iad.; McColl- Frontenac Oil Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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Happiness in In Raleigh the other day, Master Farmer 
° ° Bill Hooks of Columbus County was telling 
Victory Farming us of a change that has taken place in his 
county ... and is going on to greater or less 

extent all over the South. 

“We have many a farmer,” said he, “who for years has merely super- 
vised his tenants and farm laborers but who is now rolling up his sleeves 
and pitching into actual 1942 ‘Victory Farming’ from sunup to sundown. 
Quite a number of them around 50 to 60 years old have said to me in 
substance: ‘I’m no longer a farm supervisor; I’m a plowboy again, oper- 
ating tractors or other farm machinery or equipment all day long. It sur- 
prised me to find I can do it. And since I can do it, I am glad to do it.” 

Perhaps, after all, it’s because they are glad to do it, that makes them 
find they can do it. Years ago, in visiting Tuskegee Institute when 
Booker Washington was president, we saw a placard we have never for- 
gotten: “Nothing Is Drudgery That We Do Willingly.” That is good 
doctrine for both races, both sexes, all ages. As the late W. J. Peele 
said: “A man is not working unless there’s something else he’d rather be 
doing.” In other words, our daily task becomes not work but has much 
of the quality of recreation—if we put both mind and heart into it and so 
do it willingly and with enthusiasm. Such a job is “Victory Farming.” 


Let’s Count Now while the troubles of war pester so many 

| ° of us, it’s an especially good time to remember 

Our B ESSINGS our blessings. And one of the chief blessings for 

which practically everybody in the Carolinas and 

Virginia should be grateful is that we live in a land seldom cursed by ruin- 

ous flood or drouth, a land in which seedtime and harvest seldom 

fail. We are reminded of this by a letter from a reader in Oklahoma, Mrs. 
George H. Barr, writing of “Country Things I Love Most”: 

Only persons who have watched trees perish in the Dust Bowl can really under- 
stand how I love my one remaining live ash tree; although it has grown neither straight 
nor tall. Last summer, orioles, doves, and mockingbirds built homes in the tough, 
knotted branches. It has been my privilege to see the birds at work and to drink the 
last sweet notes of their joyous melodies. Do you wonder that I love the old ash tree? 

It is sad enough just to think of living on a farm and seeing all the 
trees perish one by one till only one is left for birds and human beings 
to enjoy . .. but this isn’t half the story, of course. For where the trees 
perish, crops also perish .. . and cattle, sheep, and horses must often suffer 
from thirst. Here on Carolinas-Virginia farms rains-do not always come 
just when we want them (right now our farm needs a lot more moisture) 
... but the next time we are tempted to complain 
—well, hadn’t we better remember Mrs. Barr’s 


EDITORIAL 





VIEWPOINT 


practical working farmers who feel it their duty to fight for the rights 
of the struggling poor as earnestly as Colonel Polk did. More such 
men‘ are needed in our state legislatures, in Congress, and on gov- 
ernmental boards and commissions. Right now, for example, we 
think of the abuse farmers are receiving all over Americasbecause of mis- 
understanding about the farmer’s attitude on “parity.” Many daily papers 
seem to assume that the farmer has been getting parity prices all along 
and are now greedily and unpatriotically demanding more than 110 per 
cent of parity. The truth is, of course, that farmers are perfectly willing to 
have a ceiling over prices provided there is a floor under prices. But if 
Government is going to assume that parity prices are fair prices and 
hence that prices should not go above parity, then Government also owes 
farmers the duty of seeing to it that prices do not go below parity. And 
this is only one of many battles which cannot be fought by governmental 
agents but must be fought by fighting-dirt-farmer champions of agricul- 
ture working through their farm organizations as Colonel Polk did. 


We repeat that agriculture needs a Colonel Polk in every county in 
the Carolinas and Virginia. And it may be that you, Mr. Subscriber, are 
the man who ought to be that leader. 


Importance of Highly gratifying has been the great number 
of letters approving our recent war articles em- 
Able Senators phasizing (1) that the present world-disaster 
could almost surely have been avoided if 
America had joined other nations in international cooperation to 
preserve peace and avoid war, and (2) that the United States 
Senate is chiefly responsible for America’s failure to take such action. 
Hence, the supreme importance of sending really able men—men big- 
souled and broad-visioned—to the United States Senate now and here- 
after. In this connection we have just been interested in seeing how South- 
ern Senators voted on one supreme tesvJan. 29, 1935. At that time the 
Senate had already killed the League of Nations, but President Franklin 
Roosevelt begged the Senate at least to let the United States join the World 
Court—the World Court then being the only outstanding proposal left 
pending to provide for peaceful settlement of international disputes with- 
out resort to war. On this question the following Southern Senators voted 
to support the World Court as urged by President Roosevelt: 
Bailey, Bankhead, Barkley, Bilbo, Black, Byrd, Byrnes, Caraway,Connally, Fletcher, 
George, Glass, Robinson, Sheppard. 


- The following Southern Senators voted against 





having the United States join the World Court 





“one remaining live ash tree” on a Dust Bowl 


—— and the President’s recommendation to this 





farm? 


Every County Needs Every sub: 
a Colonel Polk scriber wi 


find some- 

thing worth 
remembering in the page 46 sketch of Col: L. L. 
Polk, founder and first editor of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. Here was a fighting champion of the Watkins. 
rights of agriculture and the struggling poor such 
as we need today, not only in every state but every 


Along with all*the vast benefits farmers re- 
ceive from farm and home agents, agricultural 
and home economics teachers, FSA, and other 
governmental activities in behalf of agriculture, 
we sometimes fear that there is one serious off- 
setting loss, namely, that working farmers them- 
selves all too often tend to throw the responsibili- 
ties of agricultural leadership on these employed 
agents of government. Wise farm and home 
agents, agricultural and home economics teachers, 
and FSA leaders on the contrary, are more anx- 
lous to develop leadership in others than to exer- Coffe 
cise leadership themselves. Furthermore, men % 
in Government service naturally cannot take part Holland. 
in controversial questions affecting agriculture as 
individual farmers can. 


Autrey. 


Graduates. 
Camping Tips. 


Next Month and Later 


Cover: “The Call of the Sea,” by Ameri- 
ca’s greatest marine painter, F. J. Waugh. Oklahoma. 


“The Most Useful Person I Know”: 
More Prize Letters. 


July Victory Farming Jobs—By D. W. 


The Federal Land Bank of Columbia 
Rounds Out 25 Years of Service: An Inter- 
county, view With President J. H. Scarborough. 


Keeping Children Well in Hot Weather 
—By Dr. B. E. Washburn. 


Peaches to Eat and Can—By Mary 


Summer Laundering Hints—By Ida 
Hagman, Kentucky Extension Service. 


The House That Jane Built: The Bath- added: 
room—By Lillian Keller. 
Rural Opportunities for High School 


Along Nature’s Trails: A Mother Bird 
That Doesn’t Brood Her Own—By H. O. 


God in a Foxhole—By Dr. John W. 


end: 


Huey Long of Louisiana, Robert R. Reynolds of North 
Carolina, E. D. Smith of South Carolina, R. B. Russell 
of Georgia, Park Trammell of Florida, T. P. Gore of 


Write Regularly ©ce again, let us 


° urge all Progressive 
to Soldiers Farmer readers to 


write often to the 
soldier boys away from home. Many readers we 
hope heard a recent broadcast from the other 
side of earth in New Delhi, India, comment- 
ing on the arrival of American soldiers there. 
Much was said about their bravery and fine ap- 
pearance . . . but then the commentator 


Just one thing you folks back in America can do for 
them: Send them letters from home. Morale is the great- 
est need of soldiers fighting in foreign lands . . . and letters 
from home are the greatest aid to morale. 


We make this appeal all the more earnestly 
because it is not so easy to write regularly to a 
soldier when (1) you don’t know exactly where 
he is and (2) his replies to your letters are so 
long in reaching you. The only right thing to do 
is to keep letters going to him regularly and let 








Every county in the South needs one or more 


the answers come as they can. 








THE SOLDIER’S BRIDE—By Granville Bruce. 















VERY soldier knows 
that nothing is more 
important in success- 
fully prosecuting a war 
than plenty of reinforcements 
—reinforcements that can be 
called on to relieve the “regu- 
lars” in any emergency. The 
same thing is true of farming. 
The old “regulars” like cot- 
ton, corn, wheat, tobacco, and 
hay can carry on very satisfac- 
torily in normal times; but in 
any emergency, they must be 
reinforced by other products. 
How can we apply this idea 
in our attempt to reach our 
goals in the “Food for Free- 
dom” program? To _ begin 
with, let’s look ahead and see 
that there will be enough feed 
to meet such possible emer- 
gencies as short pastures in 
August and September . . . or 
a short hay crop . . . or a short 
corn crop. 
This must be done now lest 
we find ourselves with “too little, too 
late.” As a supplementary pasturage 
for late summer, Sudan grass has 
proved its value all over the South- 
east. It may be sowed any time be- 
tween May | and July 1; and will 
give good pasturage in 50 to 60 days 
under favorable conditions. Being a 
true grass, this crop requires good 
soils, rather high in nitrogen, for best 
results. Prepare the land just as for 
small grains, and sow 25 to 40 pounds 
to the acre with any grain-seeding 
machinery. For average Virginia 
conditions on good grain lands, 300 
pounds of 4-12-4 to the acre is ad- 
vised. If the soil is thin, a top-dress- 
ing of some quickly available nitrog- 
enous fertilizer will bring the crop 
along quickly and pay well. 


Since we cannot be certain that 
there will be a shortage of pastur- 
age in late summer, and since a sur- 
plus of hay is always desirable on 
livestock farms, many farmers prefer 
to seed a mixture of soybeans and 
Sudan grass rather than Sudan grass 
alone. Unfortunately, there is no 
good hay variety of soybeans, adapted 
to Virginia conditions, that grows as 
rapidly and matures as quickly as 
Sudan grass. Hence if the two crops 
are seeded together at the same time, 
the Sudan grass is ripe while the soy- 
beans are still short and green. It ts 
therefore suggested that when the 
two crops are grown together, the 
soybeans be seeded first and allowed 
to reach a height of two to three 
inches before the Sudan grass is 
sowed. 


A good hay variety of soybeans, 
such as Wilson or Virginia, may be 
seeded solid with a grain drill at the 
rate of 1 bushel to the acre. As soon 
as the second or third pair of leaves 
has come out, the land may be seed- 
ed to Sudan grass, 20 to 25 pounds 
per acre broadcast over the beans and 
harrowed in with a light smoothing 
harrow, or drilled in with a disk 
drill, without any appreciable dam- 
age to the soybeans. Or, if one pre- 
fers, the soybeans may be planted in 
rows 2 to 24 feet apart and the 
Sudan grass sowed broadcast and 
covered by a cultivation of the soy- 
beans. When so seeded, the two 
crops mature at about the same time, 
and a good-quality grass-legume hay 
is produced. This mixture may be 
pastured or grazed as the conditions 
demand. 


Since cases of prussic acid poison- 
ing from Sudan grass are on record, 





Double Precautions Needed to 
Insure Every Farm Meeting Its 
“Food for Freedom” Quota 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 


Agronomist, V. P. 1. 


some care should be taken in grazing 
the crop. All cases of poisoning re- 
corded came from grazing when the 
grass was very young or when the 
crop was recovering from some set- 
back such as a severe drouth or an 
early frost. Therefore, the necessary 
precautions are: 


1. Never turn cattle on 
until it is 8 to 12 inches high, 


Sudan grass 

2. When the crop has been grazed close- 
ly or killed back by frost, do not graze 
until the new growth has reached a height 
of 8 to 12 inches. 

We have not seen a recorded case 
of poisoning from Sudan grass hay, 
and the hay is always considered a 
safe feed. 


Vote 


AS indicated last month, the U.S. 

Department of Agriculture is 
now prepared to offer free and com- 
plete inspection and grading of all 
tobacco plus latest price reports on 
each grade to 49 flue-cured markets 
including the following in our ter- 
ritory: 

Virginia.—Brookneal, Chase City, Clarks- 
ville, Kenbridge, Martins- 
ville, Petersburg, Mount, South 
Boston. 


Lawrenceville, 


Rocky 


South 
Mullins. 


North Carolina—Aberdeen, Ahoskie, 
Burlington, Carthage, Chadbourn, Clark- 
ton, Durham, Fair Bluff, Fairmont, Hen- 
derson, Kinston, Louisburg, Lumberton, 
Madison, Mebane, Mt. Airy, Rocky Mount, 
Roxboro, Sanford, Smithfield, Stoneville, 


Carolina.—Conway, Kingstree, 


This Month We 


ROBERT M. SALTER, who a 
few months ago was called.from 

his work as director of North Caro- 
lina Experiment Station to head up 
all the soils work in the U.S.D.A. 
and has now been promoted 
again and made head of the whole 
powerful Bureau of Plant Industry. 


—Our near neighbor, Hon. Jose- 
phus Daniels, who at 80 has resumed 
editorship of the News and Observer 
and is carrying it on with all the zeal, 
efficiency, and enthusiasm he ex- 
hibited when half his present age. 


—Judge R. Hunt Parker and a 
Person County jury which provided 


Since seed are important munitions 
in this food war, we should give 
considerable attention to saving seed 
for next year’s crops. Seed of clover 
and orchard grass are likely to be 
scarce and high next fall and spring, 
as many seedings made last spring 
were killed by dry weather. There- 
fore, where there is a good prospect 
of a seed crop from orchard grass or 
from second-crop clover, it may be 
profitable as well as patriotic to save 
these crops for seed rather than har- 
vest for hay. Crimson clover, vetch, 
and Austrian pea seed are also likely 
to be in demand. Due to late seed- 
ing and winter-killing, good seed 


Tabor City, Wallace, Warrenton, Washing- 
ton, Whiteville, Wilson, Winston-Salem. 

In order to get this service, two- 
thirds of the vote must be favorable. 
Ballots will be mailed to patrons of 
each market insofar as their names 
and addresses are known. Growers 
who do not receive ballots should see 
their county agents. 

The inspection service will not 
only grade your tobacco but show av- 
erage prices by grade on all markets 
the previous day. With grades plain- 
ly indicated and price reports on each 
grade, you have a reliable guide for 
use in deciding whether to accept the 
price offered you or “turn the tag.” 

This referendum will be held May 


25-28 and we again urge all Progres- 
sive Farmer readers to vote favor- 


Congratulate— 


sentences ranging from 12 to 18 
months each for 5 men convicted of 
attempting to lynch a colored prison- 
er last year. 


—Neuwly elected officers of the Vir- 
ginia Farm Bureau—President, G. F. 
Holsinger; Vice President, C. L. 
Weast; Treasurer, C. V. Smith; Sec- 
retary, M. B. Heizer. Directors: C. 
A. Bowman, C. W. Sollenberger, M. 
J. Pease, L. H. Ramey, H. E. Griz- 
zard, William H. Payne, also Mrs. 
John H. East re-elected chairman of 
the Associated Women of the Vir- 
ginia Farm Bureau; Mrs. R. E. Hods- 
den, vice chairman, and Mrs. 
Herman Gordon, secretary. 





wheat, oats, barley, and rye are 
likely to be scarce; and where 
good crops of disease-free pure 
varieties of these crops are 
available, it would probably 
be economical-to sell them for 
seed and replace them with 
bought feed grains. 

It is none too early to begin 
preparing for seeding fall and 
winter cover and pasture crops. 
One of the best ways to shorten 
the winter feeding period is to 
sow grazing crops in late sum- 
mer and early fall to be used 
in open weather during the 
winter and in early spring be- 
fore permanent pastures are 
available. One of the most 
productive combinations for 
this purpose is a mixture of 1 
bushel Abruzzi rye, 15 pounds 
Italian ryegrass, and 10 to 15 
pounds crimson clover. This 
combination sowed between 
Sept. 1 and Oct. 1 gives excel- 
lent pickings for calves and 
sheep during open weather in winter, 
and an abundance of pasturage at 
least 30 days before permanent pas- 
tures are available in the spring. On 
good soils, 4 to Y% acre will give 
enough grazing for one mature cow 
30 to 40 days, after which the land 
may be plowed and planted to a sum- 
mer crop. 


Of course, we still have time after 
this date to sow additional soybeans 
for oil, plant late potatoes and to- 
matoes, sow rape and soybeans for 
hog pastures, and plant most early 
vegetables for a good fall garden. No 
patriotic Virginia farmer will neg- 


‘lect these opportunities to help our 


commonwealth do its full part in 
America’s “Food for Freedom” cam- 
paign. 


for Tobacco Grading 


ably. As we said last month: “Vote 
for the tobacco inspection service 
and that inspection service (provided 
without cost by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture) will tell you what 
grade of tobacco you are putting on 
the market and what that grade has 
been bringing. It will not be 100 
per cent perfect of course, but it 
will be nearly enough perfect to 
help greatly from the start... and 
will improve year after year from 
that time on.” 


‘June Bride” 


MANY readers still remember a 

wonderfully beautiful painting of 
a bowl of roses on one of our covers. 
Hardly less beautiful is this month’s 
“June Bride” by the same artist, Al- 
bert Herter. Born in New York in 
1871, Mr. Herter early won recogni- 
tion in the South—a medal from the 
Atlanta Exposition 1895—and many 
honors here and abroad since. . . . 
And along with Mr. Herter’s “June 
Bride,” what young maiden will fail 
to get a thrill from Granville Bruce’s 
remarkably beautiful and timely 
“The Soldier’s Bride,” on page 7? 


In the Scrap? 


IN every community right now, 

young, old, and middle-aged 
ought to continue to push the collec- 
tion of scrap iron and steel. Many 
communities and counties and whole 
states have done a magnificent job 
already, but if there is scrap still left, 
let’s find it and turn it in. A pound 
turned back to the war effort this 
year may be worth 10 pounds a year 
from now. 
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FSA: A Recor 


of Achievement 


HAT is the Farm Se- 

curity Administration of 

the U. S. Department of 

Agriculture, commonly 
called “FSA”? What has it done? 
Does its record justify its continu- 
ance? 

Just as fairly and honestly as we 
can, we are going to try to answer 
these now hotly debated questions. 
And in doing so, 
we recognize in 
the very begin- 
ning that some 
mistakes have been made by this five- 
year-old agency born in 1937 through 
the reorganization of the Rural Re- 
habilitation Corporation, the Reset- 
tlement Administration, certain land- 
use projects, etc., and created primart- 
ly to help low-income farm families 
get a new hold on life. 


Let’s examine the 
Mistakes mistakes: 
of FSA 1. Some have 

been those com- 
mon to a program in a new and un- 
tried field—for example, how to 
build a tenant-purchase home and 
other needed buildings to make them 
most practical and to keep the cost 
down to a minimum, was not all 
learned in the first few months of 
1937-38. ‘Too much money, which 
led to too large a debt for the owner, 
has been tied up in some T-P units. 

2. In the rehabilitation program, 
it would be useless to deny that some 
families have killed high-priced 
mules by carelessness, or that others 
were lent more money than was 
justified, or ‘thought the loans a gift 
from a benevolent Uncle Sam. 

3. Especially in the early days, 
salaries paid to some officials may not 
have been too high, but they were 
high in comparison with what some 
state extension leaders were getting 
In a few states. 

4. Though there are now active 
county and state advisory commit- 
tees everywhere, on the whole prob- 


ably not enough local control has 
been exercised. 

Certain things charged against the 
FSA need to be cleared up: 

1. The FSA did not inaugurate 
the various “subsistence homestead 
projects” which it was asked to ad- 
minister or to liquidate after they had 
been set up under the old relief or re- 
settlement program, and has simply 

tried to do the 


By ALEXANDER NUNN best it could with 


what, in most 

cases, was a bad 
inheritance. Actually, they represent 
a very small part of all FSA expendi- 
tures, and in every case the goal is to 
turn them over to the dwellers 
through sale, as quickly as security, 
financial means, and experience in 
self-management are developed. 

2. The great “to-do” hat has been 
made over FSA expenses has includ- 
ed grants. Of the half million fami- 
lies who have received some form of 
grant since 1935, 270,000 were fami- 
lies with which FSA had nothing to 
do except to administer funds Con- 
gress had directed be paid on account 
of floods, crop failures, or. other disas- 
ters. Such “grants” were in the nature 
of Red Cross help to disaste: victims 
and were not expected to be repaid. 

3. About the most contemptible 
method an opponent can use today is 
to attempt to brand an individual or 
a group as Communist or Fascist. It’s 
much smarter to stick to facts, not 
labels. Let it be remembered also 
that the accepted practices of the day 
are usually those branded as “radi- 
cal” or “impossible” by the genera- 
tions before it. 

4. A study of all the figures will 
show that the FSA in 1941 spent 
about $1 for all other purposes (in- 
cluding grants and loan losses) for 
every $2 that was lent, but to say 
that $1 has been spent to lend $2 
is as ridiculous as it is unfair. The 
FSA’s big job is educational with 
the low-income families that it 


Families being rehabili- 
tated have doubled and 
quadrupled their canning 
of fruits, vegetables, and 


other foods. 


serves, and the funds 
spent for personnel, 
etc., should be correctly 
chargeable to farm and 
home management 
services, not to han- 
dling of loans. Loans 
are simply one of the 
tools used in the edu. 
cational process. 
Now iet’s see what 
the FSA has done to 
carry out its real job— 
to help the low-income farm family 
to improve its lot. 
In increased foods 
A Remarkable produced for home 
Food Record use, the record has 
been most remark- 
able, both as tothe way in which- the 
families have responded and in the 
educational job that has been done 
by the farm and home supervisors. 
The figures by states show the aver- 
age number of quarts of fruits and 
vegetables canned per family before 
being taken on the RR program and 
for the last two years: 
Year Before 
Acceptance 1940 1941 


North Carolina. 135 248 294 
Virginia : 208 305 323 


South Carolina 49 215 211 





Grants have helped 46,000 fami- 
lies to get safe water supplies, 
sanitary privies, and screens, 


See Paste oo 


FSA and physicians cooperating 
are providing an adequate medi- 
cal care program for 83.000 
families in 551 counties. 
















FSA’s drive for more chickens, hogs, and cows in 
1941 gave the “Food for Freedom” program its 
first big push. 


Lending a family money alone 
won’t produce such results, nor such 
increases as these figures show in 
milk and meat for home use: 


Gallons Milk — Pounds Meat 

State Y.B.A. 1941 Y.B.A. 1941 

N. Carolina 323 486574 333 655 

Virginia...... 347 487 365 39597 

S. Carolina 244 419 244 564 

Y.B.A. means “year before acceptance” 
on the RR program. 


In Region V, Alal ama, Florida, 
Georgia, and South Carolina, the 
Food-for-Defense campaign in 1941, 
the forerunner of the U.S.D.A.’s 
nation-wide Food-for-Freedom cam- 
paign of today, put 5,000,C00 baby 
chicks into the care of 52,649 
borrowers, 85 per cent of which 
were raised. Two million pullets 
were kept, which it is estimat- 
ed are now producing $10,000 to 
$20,000 cash daily for their owners. 
So successful was the program that 
Georgia and Alabama showed very 
high percentage increases in the 
number of layers on farms March 1. 
And the increase of 2,000,000 layers 
amor.g these families contrasts with 
a total increase in the four states of 
less than 3,000,000 layers. 


These same Region V_ families 
(Florida not counted) planted 88,000 
acres of wheat or more than an 
acre per family (83,259 active 
clients). U.S.D.A. estimates, which 
unfortunately are not accurate 


for Alabama, show (See page 45) 





OM BREEN stepped off the 

train into a stormy, rain- 

swept night. He _ paused, 

looked at Eden’s wet streets 
and the intersection lights swaying 
in the wind, then crossed the station 
platform to a taxi. 


The driver opened the door and 
said: “It’s been a long time since 
Eden’s seen anything of you.” 

Tom said remotely, “Yes, quite a 
long time.” 

“Your folks live at the same place 
—is that where you want to go?” 

Tom shook his head. “No, to the 
hotel.” 


Riding uptown, recollections rub- 
bed against his mind, honing his 
thoughts to a thin, bitter edge. 

He remembered coming to this 
place as a frightened, bewildered or- 
phan, to live with Uncle Myron; re- 
membered playing along these old, 
familiar streets, and how church bells 
had sounded against the stillness of 
so many Sunday mornings. He re- 
membered leaving Eden six years 
ago—slipping away like a thief in the 
night. 

The cab stopped at the hotel and 
Tom went in and registered. 

In his room, it required all his 
fortitude to prevent aroused mem- 
ories from opening doors which he 
had long kept locked within his 
mind. Implacably he turned his 
thoughts into diverting channels: to 
Aunt Martha and to his cousins, 
Robert and Eunice. Thinking of 
them, he lifted the telephone and 
called that well remembered number. 


Eunice answered and Tom told 
her, “I came as soon as I heard of 
Uncle Myron’s death — I’m terribly 
sorry.” 


THERE was a brief silence, then 

she said coldly, “There’s nothing 

I'd care to discuss with you, Tom. 
Perhaps I'd better call Robert.” 

Tom said, “All right, Eunice,” and 
felt no hurt and no resentment. 


Presently Robert’s voice came to 
him. “Er — hello, Tom; we hardly 
expected you. That is — er ——.” 

“I came to Uncle Myron’s funeral,” 
Tom replied, thinking that Robert 
had not changed, that there was in 
him still the old smugness and in- 
decisive weakness. 

“Father was buried yesterday,” 
Robert told him. “You could hard- 
ly expect us to wait until you came 
by train from Mexico.” 

“No, I suppose not.” 

There was in Robert a petty ugli- 
ness. He said, “The will is to be 
read tomorrow—if that’s what you 
came for.” 


Tom kept his voice smooth and 
even, said, “Good night, Robert,” and 
put down the telephone. 

With preoccupied slowness he lit 
a cigarette and was standing there, 
smoking, when a knock sounded at 
the door. 

Without moving, he said, “Come 
in.” 

Lucy Sheldon stepped into the 
room and instantly the carefully 
closed doors in Tom Breen’s mind 
swung open to memories of this girl 
gathering jonquils on a spring morn- 
ing, her hair and eyes dark against 
the yellow flowers—of standing with 
her at night on Rocky Point. He re- 
membered the wash of the sea and 
the high shine of stars; the warmth 
of her lips against his own and how 


Illustration by Max Heldman 


she had said, “I'll always love you 
Tom—forever and forever.” 

And now those moments lay be- 
tween them and they regarded each 
other gravely, without moving or 
speaking. 

Tom saw that she was still slender 
and quiet and well poised, felt in her 
that old, indefinable quality that set 
her apart from other girls. 

Finally he said, “How did you 
know I was here?” 

“News travels fast in small towns.” 
She came a step nearer. “Aren’t 
you going to kiss me, Tom?” 

He gave meticulous attention to 
crushing out his cigarette and she 
stopped, her eyes still and dull. 

Outside, there were sounds of 
wind and rain; in the corridor, the 
faint whir of an elevator. 

“I’ve never known,” Lucy said, 
“why you left without saying good- 
bye.” 

“Didn’t they tell you that I slipped 
away as all thieves do—under cover 
of darkness?” 

“Yes—and that you squandered 
the bank’s money on riotous parties 
in the city. I didn’t believe that; 
there were many things I didn’t un- 
derstand or believe.” 

“It’s over and past,” he said 
wearily. “Let’s not rake among the 
ashes.” 

“You could have told me where 
you were going. I would have come 
to you.” 


# “TO a penniless wanderer,” he 
said harshly, “dodging in and 
out of far places, living under as- 
sumed names — sometimes working 
as a day laborer, sometimes going 
hungry?” 

“Those were incidental things,” 
she told him, “to be shared and con- 
quered.” 

He drew a deep breath. “All this 
is pointless, Lucy — why did you 
come here tonight?” 


By WILLIAM BENTON 


i FOR VICTORY 


BUT 


j UeMITES 
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WAR 
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Tom - +. went out to where Lucy was waiting for him. 
She said, “I heard every word that he read.” 


She said gently, “To tell you again 
that I love you—and to ask if you 
still love me.” 

The simplicity of that touched him 
profoundly. He said, “There’s never 
been anyone except you; there never 
will be.” 

Anxiety spilled out of her features 
like water from a bowl that is 
broken. 

“Six years of waiting have not 
been wasted,” she said. “That’s what 
I wanted to know.” 


With one swift, continuous move- 
ment she whirled and ran out of the 
room. 

The next morning Tom found her 
waiting for him in front of the court 
house. She slipped her hand be- 
neath his arm and walked up the 
steps with him. 

“You shouldn’t do this,” he pro- 
tested. “What will people think?” 


Lucy said serenely, “The exact 
truth: that I’m on your side—openly 
and proudly.” 

In Chancellor Weiderman’s outer 
office, she said, “I’ll wait here.” 

Tom touched her hand and smiled 
at her, went on through the inner 
door. 

The chancellor was at his desk; 
two officials from the bank were 
seated with Aunt Martha, Robert, 
and Eunice. 

Weiderman 
Tom.” 

No once else spoke, but Aunt 
Martha turned and stared. 

Tom sat down a little apart from 
the others, his features mild and in- 
expressive, showing nothing against 
the cold animosity of these people. 

“What's he doing here?” Aunt 
Martha demanded. “Isn’t it enough 
that he disgraced the family name 
and escaped prison only because my 
husband slaved to repay—.” 

“Now, Mother,” Robert inte: posed 
hastily. 


said, “Come in, 


JOHNSTON 


“Tom is here because I wired him 
to come,” the chancellor said, and 
broke the seals on a heavy envelope. 


He took out a letter and unfolded 
it, the crackle of paper loud in the 
sudden stillness of the room. 


He read slowly and distinctly: 


“T, MYRON Breen, take this be- 

lated and cowardly method of 
admitting that the entire shortage at 
the bank was due to my own illegal 
manipulations. 


“When detection and ruin were 
imminent, my nephew, an assistant 
cashier who alone knew my guilty 
secret, assumed the blame and be- 
came a fugitive to protect me. 

“His sacrifice gained time for me 
to raise money and enable me to use 
the status of an innocent man in deal- 
ing with the bonding company. Thus 
I arranged payments and finally 
wiped out the shortage, clearing my 
nephew in the eyes of the law. This 
letter, which is to be submitted to 
local newspapers, will establish his 
innocence with the public. 

“In view of this, and as evidenced 
by a will, properly drawn, witnessed, 
and enclosed herewith, I bequeath 
to this aforementioned nephew, 
Thomas Breen, one half of all my 
property, both real and personal; the 
remainder to be equally divided . . .” 

Tom got up abruptly and went 
out to where Lucy was waiting for 
him. 

She said, “I heard every word that 
he read.” 

Tom took her in his arms, felt her 
body tremble and knew that she was 
crying and laughing at the same 
time. 

“Last night I could do nothing ex- 
cept admit that I loved you,” he told 
her. “Now I can ask you to marry 
me.” 

She lifted her face for his kiss, said, 
“Darling, the answer I’m giving you 
would have been the same — last 
night or six years ago.” 
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Front line or farm front, they’re soldiers all 
CAMELS _ in this fight for freedom. And on both fronts— 
the favorite cigarette is Camel CAMELS 


ARE MY | | — oust aan 
FAVORITE. THEY'RE i / 
/ CAMELS ARE : BETTER ALL WAYS. 
EXTRA MILD WITH A FIRST IN THE FRONT THEY'VE BEEN 
FLAVOR THAT ALWAYS 


LINE, TOO. MY STEADY SMOKE 
HITS THE SPOT ''D WALK A MILE FOR FOR IS YEARS 


A CAMEL’ ANY DAy ! 








ae 
bad 
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With men in the Army, Navy, Marines, and 

Coast Guard, the favorite cigarette is Camel. “ , 

(Based on actual sales records in Post Exchanges, Clifford Hunter, successful truck-farmer 
Sales Commissaries, Ship’s Stores, Ship’s Service 

Stores, and Canteens.) 


Noah Green, well-known dairyman 


EXT time you buy cigarettes, IMPORTANT TO STEADY SMOKERS: 
get Camels. Not just because 


they’re America’s favorite, or be- The smoke of slow-burning 

cause men in the service prefer 
them—but for your own personal 

smoking enjoyment, try Camels. heaoee salen 


Notice howslowly a Camel burns. 


That slower way of burning means con t ad i ns 
not only extra mildness and extra 


coolness, it also means more flavor. aes \ 
And no matter how much you eo a es . LESS i 





smoke, you’ll find that full, rich 
Camel flavor never wears out its 
welcome —a Camel always tastes ‘ . i 

good.So join up today with Camels. * ci gveecs Bere > | eating brent teetht ea 


than that of the 4 other largest- 


any of them— according to inde- 


2 J. Reynolds Tobacco Company i ST] ’ pendent scientific tests of the 
inston-Salem, North Carolina Las j SLEND = 


smoke itself! 
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THE MAGIC GRIP 


NO FINGERS 
NEEDED TO 
LIFT JAR 


Use a long, narrow jar. Drop in a light- 
ed cigarette paper. Now, quick — flat- 
ten your palm over the rim! When the 
flame has died, you can lift your hand 
and the jar will stick to your palm. 































































PRINCE ALBERT IS CRIMP CUT 
TO SPIN UP SMOOTH 
AND TRIM IN A SINGLE ROLL! 
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B. J. Beynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


In recent laboratory ‘‘smoking bowl’’ 
tests, Prince Albert burned 


86 DEGREES COOLER 


than the average of the 30 other 
of the largest-selling brands tested 
..- coolest of all! 


7 fine roll-your-own cigarettes in every 
handy pocket can of Prince Albert 


ND 


wD BACCO 


PRINCE ALBEE: 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 











































“Tt takes about 1,- 
200 pounds of 
water to make one 
pound of dry mat- 
ter in weeds, only about 300 pounds 
for one pound of dry matter in grass,” 
says Prof. J. B. Francioni of the 
Louisiana Experiment Station. If 
we are going to keep our pledge to 
Uncle Sam to produce more milk 
and pork and wool and beef this 
year, this is one summer we will 
need more grass and clover than 
weeds. 


Let’s Mow 
‘Em Down 


For those who haven’t had it al- 
ready, there’s going to be a dry spell 
this summer when weeds and grass 
will be fighting desperately for water. 
If the weeds are in there drinking 
up four times as much water, what 
chance will the grass have? 


Whacking down the weeds with 


* 


By W. C. 
LASSETTER 





the mowing machine right now is 
the best help the grass could have. 
And when hard times come (sum- 
mer drouth) you'll find the grass 
showing its appreciation in the form 
of better grazing. In these things— 
phosphate, lime, nitrogen, potash, 
and the mowing machine—we will 
find the answer to our pasture prob- 
lem over most of the South. 





When pastures go 
Pasture Alone dry, cows start go- 
Not Enough ing dry. That ex- 

tra patch of lespe- 
deza may not be ready early enough 
to save the day for us. But Sudan 
grass will more than save the day if 


you'll yet it planted in May or June 
or even as late as July. Let it get a 
foot high and then start turning the 
cows into it for an hour or two each 
day. You'll get such a pick-up in 
milk production you'll think spring 
of the year has come again. After 
they get used to it, leave them on all 
day if you care to. On fairly good 
land,-one acre to the cow will usually 
be more than enough. In milk pro- 
duction, Sudan grass compares favor- 
ably with the best legumes, says H. 
E. Hendricks, Tennessee extension 
agronomist. 

If sowed broadcast, use 25 to 30 
pounds of seed. If sowed in rows 
24 to 30 inches apart, 5 or 6 pounds 
will be enough. 


When Sudan grass 
Plant Silage is not available, 
Crops Now try silage for put- 

ting new life into 
the milk flow. Some farmers use 
silage for speeding up production in 
summer dry spells as well as in 
winter. 

For silage, use about anything you 
want, but use something. Large- 
growing varieties of sorghum will 
outyield corn. Almost any grass or 
clover growing around the place can 
be used. And the research men are 
now finding that if you know just 
how much to let the grass crop wilt 
after cutting, you won’t have to put 
molasses with it to make it keep. 

The Alabama Station is successful- 
ly making silage out of whole sor- 
ghum, not even running it through 
a cutter. The trouble comes at feed- 
ing time, when you have to get up 
there with a sharp-edged spade and 
cut down through the stalks, fodder 
and all. But if you have more muscle 
than money, you can do it. It just 
adds a little to the time required for 
feeding. This method is best adapt- 


ed to trench silos. 


Try Witloof Chicory This Year 


ALONG with The Progressive 

Farmer’s boosting of African 
squash and edible soybeans as new 
vegetables to try in 1942, I strongly 
recommend another. 

One of the most delightful salads, 
rich in vitamins and more than 
“tasty,” is Witloof chicory, which 
you can have every winter day. In 
northern hotels and restaurants, it is 
highly prized but very expensive, 
costing from 40 to 60 cents for a 
small serving, and once was import- 
ed mostly from Europe. 

Why is it so expensive? Experts 
say the plants must be taken up in 
the fall, transplanted in boxes of 
sand, peat moss, and sawdust, 
placed in a dark cellar, watered, heat- 
ed, nursed, and watched—6ut I have 
succeeded for several years in doing 
what the authorities said couldn’t be 
done and have abundant supplies at 
trifling cost. 

Try this: Plant a row of Witloof 
chicory about 30 feet long, for an 
ordinary family, in April or May. 
Cultivate during the summer. When 


the first frost comes, cut off the tops 
without injuring the crowns. Cover 
with soil scraped up from both sides 
of the row, making a ridge some 18 
inches high. About Christmas, open 
up one end and cut off the pretty 
white shoots about the size of a 
finger, draw the dirt back, marking 
with a stick how far you have gone. 
Next time you want some (and you 
will), start just where you left of. 
A few feet will yield enough for a 
meal. By the time you have reached 
the end of the row you can start all 
over again and continue the process 
indefinitely. By this “cut and come 
method, the salad is available several 
times each week through the entife 
winter and spring. Frequent cuttings 
are necessary or the shoots will grow 
up through the ridge and become 
bitter. 

When you cut, wash thoroughly 
and serve raw with mayonnalst 
French dressing or both, with a litte 
vinegar added. It’s delicious! 

Wm. A. Blair, 


Forsyth County, N. C.. 
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AKING sure that your machinery stays 
in good condition is one of the biggest 
problems on a farm today. 
That’s one reason why thousands of farmers 
insist on Gulflube Motor Oil. They’ve found 
that this tough, reasonably priced oil does a 
whale of a lubrication job for tractors, cars, 
pumps, trucks, and other farm machinery. 
Today, give your farm equipment the pro- 
tection it needs to make it last the duration... 
change to Gulflube . . . and change your Gulf- 
lube regularly! 















HOW TO DO IT 


by R. J. S. Pigott 


Gulf Research and Development Division 





Read these two tips on tractor care 





To catch water and dust 
a before they get into the 
carburetor, most farm tractors 
have sediment bulbs. When 
you’re operating your tractor, 
this bulb must be taken out 
and cleaned . . . often. A lot of 
these sediment bulbs have 
screens. These screens should 
be taken out, too, and then 
washed with kerosene. 


Here’s an easy job— but : 

sone which must be done 
daily: Remove the cup at the 
bottom of the air cleaner, wash 
it with kerosene, and then fill 
it to the mark with fresh, light 
engine oil. This keeps trouble- 
making dusty air from getting 
into the engine. 














60-page Tractor Manual 


y \ FREE! 


This book is a complete, non- 
technical encyclopedia on 
tractor operation and main- 
tenance, compiled and edited 
by Gulf’s experts. It’s a book 
you’d have to pay a dollar to 
buy. But—we meant what we 
* gsaid—it’sfree,in limited quan- 
tities, to tractor operators 
only. Send a postcard to Gulf Farm Aids, 
Room 3800, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,for your copy. Please state the type 
or types of tractors you operate. 
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Maybe you once called it ‘‘junk!’’ But, at present, 

eae we farm machines are calculated to yield 

— of tons of steel to our government. So, co- 

+ cme € with local salvage work. Release the scrap 

pm you can spare to Uncle Sam. Put all the ma- 
ines you have to work! 





A Good Farmer Doesn’t Guess—He Knows! 


AYBE there used to be a time when a 
farmer could manage his farm by shrewd 
guesswork. But—all that has been changed. 
Knowledge is a farmer’s biggest advantage in 
making a success today! 
Because this is true, Gulf regularly publishes 
a page of facts about our Farm Aids. Whether 
you buy them or not is strictly up to you. But 
we believe every farmer should know something 
about these outstanding Farm Aids... and 
how they can help you on your farm. 
So here—in streamlined form—are the main 
facts on two of these widely used products: 





1. Gulflex Chassis Lubricants S and W are 
highly stable... resistant to deterioration by 
heat, cold, water, or extreme pressure. They will 
remain in bearings for long periods without 
running out. They are designed for general 
chassis lubrication of cars, trucks, and tractors. 


Sess 






2. You'll find extra protection for the lubri- 
cation of Transmissions, Final Drives, and Pow- 
er take-offs in Gulf Transgear Lubricants E.P. 
These Gulf Farm Aids are also suitable for use 
in truck wheel bearings and truck rollers where 
a fluid lubricant is necessary. Gulf Transgear 
Lubricants E.P. are recommended for oil-type 
steering gears and universal joints, too. 


OIL IS AMMUNITION 
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Fly Time Is Spray Time 


Gulf Livestock Spray—made of pyrethrum, the 
time-tested, insect-killing-and-repelling ingre- 
dient, and a mild, light oil base—does two im- 
portant jobs. It kills flies, lice, and ticks when 
you spray it on these insects . . . And it repels 
stable and horn flies, mosquitoes, and gnats in 
the barn as well as pasture. This helps you re- 
duce that insect annoyance, which so often cuts 
milk production. Can be sprayed at milking 
time (to quiet your cows for milking) without 
imparting odor or taste to the milk. Sold on the 
basis of Satisfaction Guaranteed or your Money 


Back. 











Gulf fuels and lubricants are available at 
your Good Gulf station and at Gulf dis- 
tributing plants. Gulfspray, Gulf Livestock 
Spray, and other Gulf products for home 
and farm are sold at Gulf stations, grocery, 
drug, hardware, and variety stores... at 
milk gathering stations and by feed stores. 





“THAT 

GULF | \ 
= f {coop cuLr}} 
KEROSENE \GASOLINE"/ 


SULFLEX WHEEL 
EARING GREASE 


GULFLEX 


WATERPROOF GREASE 


GULFLEX CHASsis 
LUBRICANT 
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A&P and Atlantic Commission Co. report: 


Growers and Shippers Getting 
More of Consumer’s Dollar 
‘ 


New Efficiencies, Narrowing Market Spread, 
Help Offset Rising Wartime Costs 





DISTRIBUTION OF A&P FRESH FRUIT 
& VEGETABLE RETAIL DOLLAR 
1937 1941 


TRANSPORTATION FROM 
GROWER & SHIPPER 10 
DISTRIBUTING POINT 






















RETURNS WAREHOUSE RETURNS 
TO GROWERS & CARTAGE TO GROWERS 
& SHIPPERS & SHIPPERS 

gma DAMAGE & >» Ss : 
= ‘SPoILAGE 


4— BUYING & RETAILING —Xh 
EXPENSES 











Right now, when agriculture is faced with many wartime problems—including rising 
costs—A&P and Atlantic Commission Company here present graphic evidence of the 
marked progress being made in returning to growers and shippers a larger share of 
the consumer’s dollar. This, coupled with the sharply increasing sale of their prod- 
ucts through our stores, is bringing them dual benefits. 

Note that in 1941 growers and shippers received 54.6c of each consumer dollar 
spent at A&P Food Stores for fresh fruits and vegetables—contrasted with the 46.8c 
received only four years ago. Here is an actual gain of 7.8c per consumer dollar! 
This increased return is considerably larger than the estimated national average 
return on produce marketed through all channels. 


Boosting Farm Income 
Year by year, chain store distribution is increasing farm income by narrowing the 
market spread. For example, our buying and retailing expenses have been reduced 
And this 


has been realized in four short years! These real efficiencies have been accomplished 


29°%; damage and spoilage 13°4; warehouse and cartage expenses 17°%. 


by modernizing and streamlining distribution—paring extra handling charges—cut- 
ting out many unnecessary in-between expenses . doing everything possible to 
create the most direct, most economical route from producer to consumer. All this, 
plus expanding produce sales in our stores, gives growers and shippers constantly 


increased income. 


Then, too, by direct routing, fresh fruits and vegetables reach A&P Food Stores 
hours fresher—highly attractive, with less spoilage and retaining more of their 
This is vital because it means 
important economic gains for producers; also economic as well as health gains for 


essential vitamins, minerals and natural sugars. 


consumers. 
Encouraging the Industry 


Thus the new efficiencies developed by A&P and the Atlantic Commission Company 
bring expanding markets, enlarged returns and an encouraging future to our sup- 
pliers. Such efficiencies also serve as a pattern for all distribution, and therefore, 
all growers and shippers stand to benefit. 


This year, with the Government urging growers to increase production and 
calling upon American consumers to eat more fresh fruits and vegetables for health 
and vigor, efficient distribution becomes more vital than ever. Realizing this urgent 
need—and with full knowledge of the many new problems that wartime is bringing 
to agriculture—A&P and the Atlantic Commission Company recognize an added 
responsibility. We have set ourselves to this task of further improving distribution 
by gearing our facilities and operations to the needs of the hour. 


ATLANTIC COMMISSION CO., Inc. 


Affiliate of 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 





Uncle Sam Reminds Us— 


SOME /uxury crops may have to 

be eliminated before this war is 
over — due to overloaded railroad 
facilities, tire shortages, fertilizer 
rationing for more essential crops. 


transportation may have tires re 
capped or buy recapped tires. 

—There will be an allotment of not 
more than five pounds of sugar 
year for each sugar ration book hold. 
er for home canning or preserving 
of fresh fruits and vegetables. 


—Curtailed gasoline deliveries to 
service stations and bulk consumers 
will not affect supplies for operating 
farm machinery. 

—Your help in salvaging and col- 
lecting rubber is as important as get- 
ting in scrap iron and steel. 


—Farmers requesting occu pationgl 
deferment from their selective sery. 
ice boards should furnish complete 
information on (1) importance of 
products grown on the farm, (2) 
contribution of individual to that 
production, and (3) 
difficulty of replacing 
that individual. 

—For home canning, 
lids for jars will be avail. 
able to supply the de. 
mand. Although num. 
ber of tin cans will de 
crease, lids may even in- 
crease, with price staying 
the same or even going 
down slightly. 

—There are no restrictions on 
use of concrete for farm and home 
repair or construction. 


—More Southern hogs marketed 
in July, August, Septem- 
ber, and October would 
be a great help. 

—Watch your bicycle 
tires just as carefully as 
you go your car and 
truck tires—and be sure 
to keep them fully in- 
flated. FOR VICTORY 

—Ginners had _ better — 
get their orders in now 
for bagging for wrap- 
ping this fall’s cotton crop. Cotton 
bagging is selling for $1.10 per 
pattern f.o.b. mills. 

—Although 38 states report 870,- 
000 tons of scrap moved into trade 
channels, it is estimated that 615,- 
000 tons of scrap yet remain on farms 
in these states. 








—When buying something in a 
collapsible tube, such as toothpaste 
or shaving cream, it is necessary to 
turn in an empty collapsible tube to 
replace it. The replacement need 
not be the same kind. 

—The WPB has limited construc- 
tion on farm buildings, other than 
dwellings, to $1,000 or less; up to 
$500 may be spent on dwellings with- 
out authorization by WPB. 

—No shortage of wallpaper ‘or 
writing paper is expected. 


—Pick up all usable nails you find, 
straighten, and stir in a little oil io 
stop rusting; also save all bolts and 
screws. 

—The farmer who uses his truck 
exclusively to carry farm products 
and food to market, and to carry 
home supplies needed for farm pro- 
duction, may get new tires, provided 
he meets other requirements. Farm- 
ers who use their cars to haul produce 
to and from market because thev 
have no other practical means of 


—Commercial manufacturers of 
syrup will be somewhat restricted, 
so be sure to give patches of sorghum 
and sugar cane for home use every 
attention. 


- Cooperation Helps Save Tires 


IN meeting the tire situation, 
farmers have one advantage over 
city and suburban residents, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture points 
out. They are familiar with rural 
customs built on years of cooperative 
spirit. Customs such as barn rais- 
ings, corn shuckings, quiltings, etc., 
and long experience in “swapping 
work” and organizing “rings” for 
big jobs such as threshing, give farm- 
ers a good start along the way they 
need to go to make the most of tires. 
Also, reports the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, the local assembly co- 
op is proving “‘a natural” as a tire 
saver. Many of these have been 
operating for years, and others are 


organizing for the emergency. They 
save by making one truck do what 
several formerly did in getting pro- 
duce, livestock, poultry, and eggs, 
and milk and cream to market. For 
return loads they carry and distribute 
farm supplies from the market cities. 

“There are two courses for farm- 
ers in the tire situation,” said M. 
Clifford Townsend, director of Agr- 
cultural Defense Relations, recently: 
“first, conservation, and second, re 
organization of our rural transporta- 
tion facilities. There is no reason to 
day for five farmers who are going 
to town on the same day to drive im 
dividual cars, when one car or truck 


could do.” 


Get extra busy with a chemical offensive, on 4 


ime To— 
Time oO “all-out” basis, on Mr. Cutworm. Poison the pest! 
....Mulch tomato plants heavily with straw or leaves to hold moisture and 
prolong fruiting season. 


Repair fences, gates, plows, and machinery whem showers prevent field 
work. 


__.“Find” rather than “make” time to go fishing. It’s good for what ails you 
_...Provide shade and water for the shoats. They can’t sweat like Old Dobbin. 
Get the roosters out of the laying flock and produce only infertile egg 

...Present the wife with a light-weight hoe for cultivating her flowers. 

Plan for picnic suppers right under that big oak in the back yard. 

Start hogs to grazing when soybeans are about 12 inches high. 

Remember that oil is far cheaper than machinery repairs. 

Be sure grain is thoroughly ripe before combining it. 

Use electricity to help overcome the labor shortage. 
....Sow tomato seed for midseason and late crops. 
..._Be ready to fight the screw worm. 

Get rid of slow-growing pullets. 

Keep plows and sweeps sharp. 


We suggest putting aa 
X mark alongside each 
item when attended t 
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UR most satisfactory pur- 

chase was 15 grade Hamp- 

shire sheep. We expect to 

more than pay for their 

original cost within twelve months 

from the wool and lambs we will sell 

_and keep five of the nicest ewe 

lambs to replace four old ewes that 

are in the lot. At present we have 9 

lambs from 5 ewes. How to suc- 

ceed? Good pasture . . . plenty of 

good feed and water... and a love 

for sheep, that makes you gentle and 

kind. Our children love the lambs 
and are learning to care for them. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. E. McClenny, 

Prince Edward County, Va. 


I HAVE a family of six and with 
our new electric iron can do the iron- 
ing now in a third of the time it 
took before. Mrs. D. P. Mintz, 

Brunswick County, N.C. 


I BOUGHT a tractor with the nec- 
essary planters, cultivators, and 
plows. When wheat was ready to 


What About Weevils? 


CLEMSON College entomolo- 

gists report that from 115 
samples of surface woods-trash near 
cotton fields, 1,620 live boll weevils 
per acre were found, compared with 
1,960 weevils in 1941 and 176 in 
1940—almost as many weevils as last 
spring. Hence farmers are advised 
to prepare early to fight boll weevils 
this year. Supplies of insecticides 
and dusting machinery should be or- 
dered now. 


Barley Booster! 


as FORMER businessman who 
is happy at getting back to the 
farm is James C. Harris of Warren 
County, N. C. Formerly city man- 
ager for Roxboro, N. C., and 
Hazard, Ky., he returned to his old 
home, Buxton Plantation, over a 
year ago and turned to cows as his 
No. 1 source of income. Visiting 
our Raleigh office May 5, Mr. Harris 
was enthusiastic about barley as a 
grazing crop. Said he: 

“We sowed a 16-acre field to barley 
(6 pecks per acre) last Aug. 22. The 
land is scarcely medium in fertility 
and the fall was very dry, yet the 16 
acres furnished 384 animal-unit graz- 
ing days last fall and 1,703 this 
spring .. . a total of 2,087 animal- 
unit days, or 130 such days per acre 
up to today (May 5) and I expect 
about 10 more days per acre for each 
animal unit.” 

Mr. Harris then enumerated these 
three big advantages of barley as a 
pasture or for grain: 

1, It fits well in a barley-cowpea rotation, 
the early maturity and harvesting of barley 


leaving the land free for cowpeas at just the 
right time. 


_ 2. The total cost of growing and harvest- 
ing barley and peas will not exceed the cost 
of growing one crop of corn—and the bar- 
ley and peas are a much more satisfac- 
tory and valuable feed source. 
_ 3. Using the barley-pea rotation, the land 
is kept almost continuously covered to pre- 
Vent soil erosion. 

“The only change I will make 
this year,” concluded Mr. Harris, 
will be to sow 8 pecks barley per 
acre instead of 6 pecks. And I be- 
lieve other Progressive Farmer read- 
ts who try it will like the barley- 
Cowpea rotation as (1) an excellent 
Substitute for corn, (2) giving abun- 
dant feed well distributed throughout 
the year, (3) with a low unit cost of 
Production, and (4) in line with the 
soil-building program.” 
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BEFORE WE got our electric 
washing machine, washing for our 
family of six took me all day and left 
me exhausted, what with carry- 
ing water to fill the tubs . . . rubbing, 
rubbing, rubbing the dirty spots. . . 
lifting heavy, wet sheets out of the 
pot... and carrying dirty water 
away from the house to empty. Now 
all the actual work there is, is filling 
the washer and tubs, lifting the 
clothes a few inches to the wringer, 
and hanging them out. I wonder 
how I ever did without it. 


My Best Purchase 


More Readers Tell of Investments That Pleased 


cut, I added a combine. Most of my 
neighbors were glad to get me to 
harvest their crops. In the fall, I had 
more beans to pick than I could man- 
age, so I traded in my combine for 
a large one. I combined about 100 
acres of wheat and picked 150 acres 


got more beauty and satisfaction than 
could have been secured from many 
times this amount otherwise invested. 
G. foe. 

Onslow County, N. C. 

IN CONVENIENCE, in health, 


and in enjoyment the most satisfac- 





of beans, besides harvesting my own 
crops. I baled hay, ran a hammer 
mill, dragged out heavy stumps in 
new ground I was clearing, and did 
many other jobs with my tractor— 
which has proved to be a more satis- 
factory purchase than I even hoped 
for. E. Sharpe Newton, 


tory purchase we made, and perhaps 
ever made for anywhere near the 
amount paid, was the water pump 
and washing machine. In our home, 
it’s worth many times the few pennies 
a day it costs to operate. And out- 
side, at the barn and at the laying 
house, the running water saves me 


Mrs. George A. Thompson, 
Columbus County, N.C. 


BUYING OUR Utile home was 
not only the most satisfactory pur- 
chase of 1941, but the greatest deal 
of my life. Now no landlord can say 
to me, “Move on somewhere else.” 


Greene County, N.C. many tired hours each week. I know And my monthly payments are no 

I SPENT $17 for beauty — lawn of nothing that gives so much for so more than I was formerly paying for 
grass seeds, flower seeds, bulbs, per- _ little. C. L. Daves, rent. Claude R. Tabor, 
ennial plants, shrubs, and trees—but Cleveland County, N.C. Buncombe County, N.C. 











For Victory, Buy United Stalée War Bonds! 


Ever since a year ago last March, Oldsmobile has been a 
leading mass-production arsenal for the U.S.A. 


OLDSMOBILE’S ON 
THE OFFENSIVE! 


—WITH A VAST NON-STOP 
PRODUCTION DRIVE THAT 
HAS ALREADY SPEEDED THOU-~ 
SANDS OF CANNON AND 
MILLIONS OF SHELL TO OUR 
ARMED FORCES EVERYWHERE! 


Long before Pearl Harbor, Oldsmobile men and machines 
were pouring out “Fire-Power” in volume. Thousands of 
deadly airplane cannon! Millions of high-caliber shell! 


Today, Oldsmobile’s offensive is getting results. The good 
news is now coming in that Oldsmobile “Fire-Power’” is deal- 
ing powerful blows at the enemy. The cannon are shooting 
down enemy planes. The shell are devastating enemy lines. 
The work of Oldsmobile’s “soldiers of production” is giving 
a great account of itself on battle-fronts everywhere. 


“Keep ’em Firing’”’ is Oldsmobile’s biggest job in 44 years! 
“Keep ’em Firing’”’ will be the war-cry—and the determination 
—of every Oldsmobile worker until this war is won. 


OLDSMOBILE”c?” GENERAL MOTORS 


VOLUME PRODUCER OF “FIRE"-~POWER” FOR THE U.S.A. 
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AUTO-LITE 


SPARK 


PLUGS 


“SHECKS, ONCLE TIGE--ITS STILL TOO DERN GOOD 
FER THE HAWGS---WITH SOME WHEELS ON 'ER AN A 
FEW NEW AUTO-LITE. PLUGS SHE'D RUN LIKE A DAISY" 


GET "LIKE-NEW PERFORMANCE 
FOR SPARK WEARY ENGINES... 


The Mountain Boys are right— 


these days cars, trucks and 
tractors must be kept in serv- 
ice. Farmers find new Auto- 


FREE! 


Spark Plug 
Instruction 


Lites help give flashing pick-up 


and power, save gas losses 
due to spark-weary engines. 


To see if your present plugs are 
costing you money, causing 
hard starting, ask your nearest 
Auto-Lite dealer for ‘‘Plug- 


Chek” Inspection Service. You 
may find simply cleaning and 
regapping your present plugs 
makes engines run like new. 
And when you replace faulty 
plugs, be sure you put in 


FREE ‘’Plug-Chek” Data Book 
gives facts about spark plug 
operation — helps you locate 
cause of spark plug ills in cars, 
trucks and tractors—tells what 
to do to restore gas economy, 
get ‘like-new performance. 
Write today for your free copy 


ignition-engineered Auto-Lites. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


Merchandising O 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


SARNIA, ONTARIO ON LAND 





IN ITS 26 GREAT MANUFACTURING 
DIVISIONS, AUTO-LITE IS PRODUCING 
FOR AMERICA’S ARMED FORCES 
SEA AND IN THE AIR 





Read the Ads and keep yourself posted. 


logs, price lists, ete. 
ing them be sure to say :— 


You will find them to be reliable. 


Write our advertisers for cata- 
When writ- 


saw your ad in the Progressive Farmer.” 





Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with 
Asthma when it is ho 


those terrible attacks of 
if heat, dust 
wheeze i 
was the very 









hether you 
r the Sun, s 
suffered for a lif 
ng you could learn o 
you are utterly discourage 
hope but send today for this 
ost you nothing. Address 

184-J Frontier Bidg. 
462 Niagara St, Buffalo, N. Y. 















all Yours Ec & s 
Use it to make ‘7 € ae 
BIG MONEY. QO 

In spare time or 
full time. Sell Lucky 
Heart's line of 
guaranteed cosmetics, 
medicines, flavorings, 
jewelry. Many people 
buy on sight. BIG 
REPEAT BUSINESS 
SURE. FREE SAM- 
PLES SENT AT ONCE. 
FREE 58-page illustrat- 
ed Beauty Book. Get our 
offer FREE on $9.00 worth of Lucky Heart 
products and a bigSample Case. Write Lucky 
Heart Co., Dept. PF-126-T Memphis, Tenn, 





















[ WAS all set to write a big piece for this paper about old times and how 

we didn’t think nothin’ about havin’ to get along without things we think 
we can’t get along without nowadays. I was tellin’ Marthy how when I was 
a kid, we couldn’t afford to buy a nickel’s worth of stick candy ever Satur. 
day. The best we could do was ever other Saturday and sometimes we even 
missed that. About that time I made up my mind that when I growed up| 
was goin’ to be a storekeeper so I could have all the candy I wanted. 

As I was a sayin’; Marthy and me was talkin’ about how hard times used 
to be and us not knowin’ it at the time, when the mail man drove up at the 
box. Well sir, he brought me a letter that just fit the bill. The editor of this 
paper had got it and seein’ how good it was, he had sent it on to me and 
wanted to know how many of them things about how we all used to get 


along without I could recollect. 


Well sir, that letter was so good, I made up my mind then and there not 
to write mine and I’m askin’ the editor of this paper to print hers instead 


of mine that I didn’t write. Here it is: 


PRIVATIONS AS THEY WERE 


FROM PERSONAL experience of 60-odd 
years ago people of our present day have no 
conception of real privations. 

In my youth, sugar was a luxury and usu- 
ally kept under lock and key. “The mother, 
on rising from the table, removed the sugar 
bowl and placed it in the long wooden box 
with other delicacies kept away from the pil- 
fering fingers of little folks. Jellies and pre 
serves were reserved for company or sick- 
ness. The need of canned fruits and vege- 
tables was supplied by the dried product. 
Parched wheat, or sweet potatoes sliced, 
dried and browned, were a substitute for 
coffee. Sorghum and maple sugar and 
syrup along with honey furnished the need- 
ed sweets. Matches were scarce and expen- 
sive. Fire was kept in the wide, deep, 
kitchen chimney fireplace the year round. 
The iron vessels did not readily wear out. 
Year after year they were used to make up 
the delicious viands that are recalled with 
pleasure. It might have been the hungry 
zest of childhood, but some way. the oven 
and iron pots turned out the most delicious 
pot pies, beans and corn, mush cernbread, 
and the homie-cured bacon. So very few 
things were bought. When a broom gave 
out, one was tied. The year’s supply of soap 
was made in March. Spinning, weaving, 
knitting, and quilt making furnished work 
during the long, cold winter months when 
cords and cords of green hickory or oak 
wood were burned in the fireplaces. The 
ashes were saved to leach the lye to use with 
the meat skins and scraps of fat for soap. 

We had no destructive bugs or beetles. 
Bushels of apples and peaches were dried, 
the surplus sold, and some of the so-called 
luxuries bought. There was always some- 


one in the neighborhood who could make 
chairs, baskets, tubs, churns, and _ other 
needed articles for the home. A gunsmith, 
blacksmith, and shoemaker nearby helped 
out, Im our own neighborhood, Aunt Liz- 
zie was am expert coat maker and usually 
tailored the men’s Sunday suits of home- 
woven jeans, that wore like leather, be- 
cause there was nothing shoddy about the 
homespun threads in the different webs, 


Candles were moulded and if the sup- 
ply ran out I have scen them fill a saucer 
with lard, twist a rag string, insert it in 
the lard, leaving one end out over the sau- 
cer, and light it. Sometimes all caught on 
fire and had to be blown out and lighted 
again, but it was a substitute. The first 
coal oil lamp that came around was made 
of brass. Many people were afraid of them 
and if one “acted up,” it was pitched out. 

Money was a scarce article but there was 
always the barter and exchange among 
neighbors. We did not need wire for 
fences or tin for roofing. Timber for every 
need was all around. 

Taxes were a minor matter, land could 
be bought from 25 cents per acre up. We 
were rather an independent people. Public 
officials were not very officious. 

Rubber and gasoline were unknown. 
Wagons, buggies, and hacks, along with 
good saddle horses, were our only means 
of traveling except walking. The people 
were healthy, heartier, and I believe happier 
and more contented than they are today, 
because it kept their minds and bodies busy 
to produce what they needed. 

Mrs. Dora Phillips, 
Washington County, Tena. 


Sister Phillips, I hope you don’t mind havin’ your letter printed in place 
of mine. Marthy says it’s a lot better than any I could of wrote. I don't 
know what’s ahead of us, but I’ve been lookin’ around for a good horse. ! 
can ride him bareback if I can’t get no saddle. Do you know where I caf 
get some wood shoe pegs for half solin’ shoes? Marthy’s is gettin‘ thin on 
the bottom and at her age she can’t stand the damp ground like she useta. 


Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


Business News for Farmers 


“It is more eco- 
Gulf Farm nomical to prevent 
Tractor Guide (tractor) troubles 

than to pay high 
repair expenses after they occur,” 
point out Gulf oil authorities in the 
new 60-page “Gulf Farm Tractor 
Guide.” In this beautifully printed 
and well illustrated book the Gulf 
experts give us a regular encyclopedia 
on tractor gperation and mainte- 
nance. So far as we can see, nothing 
has been overlooked. Prepared for 
tractor operators, it is free to tractor 
operators only. If you own or oper- 





ate a tractor, send a post card request 
for your copy to Gulf Farm Aids 
Room 3800, Gulf Building, Pitts 
burgh, Pa. Gulf will appreciate # 
if you will state the type or types ® 
tractors you operate. 

If you do, send for 
a grand cookbook 
—crammed_ with 
recipes for al 
kinds of yeast-raised breads and 
cakes. It’s absolutely free. Just drop 
a post card with your name and a 
dress to Standard Brands, Inc. 69 
Washington Street, New York City. 


Do You Bake 
At Home? 


$22,00( 
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Why Play Favorites? 


WHY does our Government bring 
i pressure to bear to force a closed 

shop as has seemed to be true at the 
$22,000,000 Bluegrass Ordnance Depot, 
Richmond, Ky.? Madison County is not a 
rich farming section. If there were no 
initiation fees, and no dues, many poor 
farmers could work on the project part of 
the year. With the closed shop, union bosses 
determine what men shall be given prefer- 
ence. Why draw distinctions between 
Americans here on the Home Front? Boys 
from Southern non-union families are com- 
pelled to serve in the armed forces the same 
as boys from northern union families. In 
wartime, why not treat all alike on the 
Home Front and in the armed services? 

Edward H. Weyler, secretary of the Ken- 
tucky Federation of Labor, is quoted as hav- 
ing said, “This project is not vital to the war 
effort. If it were making bombers or mu- 
nitions, then we would make the supreme 
sacrifice and work in an open shop.” What 
mockery! Working side by side with fel- 
low Americans on a Government war proj- 
ect would be the supreme sacrifice for union 
labor! Protecting such labor czars are boys 
in the Philippines, and elsewhere, who have 
only met their death bravely on Bataan Pe- 
ninsula, or furnished their living bodies for 
the fishes off Java as they sank to watery 
graves with their ships. 

Supreme sacrifice! Is it any wonder 
millions of Americans are getting “blood in 
their eye” about selfish labor leaders? Can- 
not Congress clean up this mess that stinks 
to high heaven? The father in Madison 
County who has only furnished a boy to 
die for his country has to buy the right and 
ask the privilege of labor leaders to work 
for Uncle Sam. Farmer. 


For the letter of the month, $3 in 
War Savings Stamps to this young 
farmer. About the same general 
problem comes a Georgian to lead 
off these— 


30-Second Speakers 


GEORGE S. BIRCH, Bibb County, Ga.: 
“Farmers would be much better off financi- 
ally if they would all abandon the farms 
and take advantage of the present oppor- 
tunity to enter a thousand and one more 
remunerative forms of labor requiring 
fewer hours, no risk, very little ability, and 
practically no responsibility, or capital. As 
Mr. Wallace said on the radio, however, 
‘The people of America know that the 
farmer is patriotic,’ and will stand by the 
guns, pay or no pay. But why should he?” 


_I. 0. PITTS, Carroll County, Ga.: “I en- 
listed in the U. S. Army in World War I, 
and gave my country two of the best years 
of my life to help defeat Germany and her 
allies. We thought to end all wars but to- 
day Wwe are in a mighty struggle, and there 
will be many more lives lost, many more 
billions spent, and many more sacrifices 
made. We must work harder, spend less 
for pleasure. My plan is to work longer 
hours each day and every Saturday evening. 
It’s customary for practically all farmers 
to take off Saturday afternoon. If each one 
will work, he can produce 50 extra bushels 
of corn and a bale of cotton, or that amount 
in any other food, feed, or staples.” 


2 C, K. BURGESS, Wake County, N. C.: 
I recently heard the NBC news reporter, 
speaking from Honolulu, state that since the 
first bomb dropped at Pearl Harbor, not a 
single drink of liquor had been sold legally 
in the Hawaiian Islands. As this war con- 
unues and tragedies of the Pearl Harbor 
hature multiply, our people realize the folly 
of letting liquor not only waste over 15 
illions of our substance each year, but also 
continue to destroy the health, the produc- 
tive ability, the morale, and the morals of 
the American people. The growing senti- 
Ment against liquor has been revealed in a 
Fecent Gallup Poll that showed that over 
6 per cent of the voters in America are 


emanding today the return of national 
Prohibition,” 


MARY DEAN BACON, Jefferson Coun- 
»Tex.: “Iam a city greenhorn who can’t 


grow peanuts, but this #% an expericnee let- 
ter—for, brother, I can cat ’em or powder 
my face with ’em when chemistry finishes 
its job!” 

MRS. BROWN GREGG, Travis County, 
Tex.: “Mr. Ed O’Neal is doing a public serv- 
ice in his criticism of FSA. While lending 
every effort to smite the Axis, let’s allow 
constructive criticism to aid our Govern- 
ment agencies in performing their duties 
fairly. It will be a real service to the FSA 
for your publication to ferret out what is 
really happening.” 


HOWARD L. COULTAS, Kings Coun- 
ty, N. Y.: “How about carrying a page en- 
titled ‘Unfinished Business,’ this page to 
consist of a never-dying demand for the 
election of more farmers and businessmen 
and fewer politicians to state and national 
office?” 


Interesting are one reader’s views 
of the county agent’s place in these 
strenuous times. She says— 


Keep ’Em in Field 


MRS. F. W. WILSON, Abbeville County, 
S. C.: “How I wish that every county agent 
could be relieved of all office work and be 
sent out to travel from farm to farm, ad- 
vising, directing, and ordering such work 
done as his training would enable him to 
order! So many farmers just plod, along, 
going in the same old rut because they are 
not progressive enough even to ask the 
agent about their work. But if the agent 
were right there when they are at .work 
and could tell them himself what to do 
and how to do it, they would have better 
farms, do better work, and make better 
crops. As it is, neither home nor farm 
agents are reaching the tenant class of 
farmers and. their families. Health officers, 
their nurses, and WPA projects are at last 
reaching the women and they are getting 
valuable training and personal instruction. 
But the men are not so fortunate.” 


Not overlooking the 35-years-a- 
subscriber who observed: “You are 
using too much psalm-singing stuff. 
Why not get in more to help farm- 
ers?” we close the June column with 
readers’ views on— 


“What We’ve Done” 


FRED G. JOHNSON,  Tallahatchie 
County, Miss.: “As a former member of 
Congress from Nebraska, I congratulate 
Dr. Poe on having the courage of his con- 
victions to write his timely and far-reach- 
ing March article, ‘Politicians and We Vot- 
ers’ are guilty.” 


MRS. C. B. DAVENPORT, Gloucester 


_ County, Va.: “I feel S. B. Thomas of Geor- 


gia hit the nail on the head in his reference 
to the Negro. He said, ‘We should strive 
to know each other better, hating none, 
blessing all.” The Negro is here to stay. 
The sooner all realize this, the better. To 
hold one race down means two races held 
down. I can’t hold you back or down 
and rise and go forward myself.” 


J. A. D. HERRINGTON, Union County, 
Miss.: “‘This is to congratulate you on your 
splendid editorials in May, “People and the 
War,” and “Destroy Hitler, Don’t Ape 
Him.” Heretofore, I have been getting my 
editorial views from newspapers and had 
begun to think that I was alone in my de- 
sire to suppress hate, selfishness, and greed.” 


GEORGE MOFFETT, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Texas Senate: “I’m 
100 per cent in agreement with the position 
you take in the recent article about the cot- 
ton situation. I hope you reiterate it. Other 
agricultural leaders should help. We now 
have a chance to get rid of the awful over- 
hanging surplus of cotton. We ought to 
do it.” 


MRS. EDNA LEE, Blount County, Tenn.: 
“I am writing to compliment you on keep- 
ing your magazine free of beer and whis- 
key advertisements. You have the kind of 
reading matter the young people of America 
need placed before them in a time like 
this.” 








Defense party? Not for Mrs. Joe! 


H 



























the day of the big Defense Bond party. 

“Guess I’d better postpone taking a 
laxative,”’ she says to herself, “or I'll 
be no good at the Bond Sale.” 
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MRS. JOE 
symptoms of constipation- 
short of her quota. 


uncomfortable, hampered by 
falls far 





“T’m truly ashamed,” she confesses, 
when she turns in her receipts. 


The belle of the bond sale... Mrs. Hal! 
































MRS. HAL NEEDS A LAXATIVE. She's going 
to the Defense Bond sale, too. 

But, she doesn’t put off till tonight 
taking the laxative she needs now! 
Speedy Sal Hepatica for her! 


SAL HEPATICA’S gentle relief is so 
prompt, Mrs. Hal is able to turn her 
undivided attention to selling bonds. 
““Behold—the belle of the bond sale,” 
they announce, as Mrs. Hal beams. 


Whenever you need a laxative 
—take gentle, szecty Sal Hepatica 


ON’T LET YOURSELF put off till 

tonight the laxative you ought to 
take this morning. Try speedy Sal 
Hepatica! 

This refreshing, good-tasting saline 
usually acts within an hour—by at- 
tracting helpful liquid bulk to the 
intestinal tract. There’s no griping or 
discomfort. 


Sal Hepatica is of decided help in 


reducing excess gastric acidity, too; 
helps turn a sour stomach sweet again. 

Three out of five doctors, recently 
interviewed, recommend it. Next time 





you need a laxative, take speedy, spark- 
ling Sal Hepatica. 


SAL HEPATICA 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


“TIME TO SMILE!“‘ Tune in EDDIE CANTOR— Wednesdays at 9 P.M., EWT 
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EAR Young Southerners: 
“Cooperate for victory” may 
well be our watchword today. 
Pulling together toward 
U.S.D.A. food and feed goals, repairing 
machinery, canning and _ preserving, 
keeping up with the day’s news, buy- 
ing War Stamps and Bonds, writing to 
the men in service, riding to market 
together—these are only a few of the 
ways we can help. . . . How active is 
your Sunday school class? Why not 
offer the class as a unit for service to 
your local defense council. ... 





One-third of the 31,000 students en- 
rolled in state colleges of agriculture 
this year are former members of 4-H 
clubs. . . . Colonel Polk, the founder of 
The Progressive Farmer, about whom 
Dr. Poe talks this month, was one of 
the first boosters of agricultural colleges. 
Colonel Polk was left an orphan when 
he was 14.... 





The national 4-H garden contest is 
well under way. One million gardens 
throughout the country is the goal. 
There will be eight national winners, 
each of whom will receive a trip, all 
expenses paid, to the National 4-H Club 
Congress in Chicago next November, 
and a $100 War Bond... . If you're 
planning to pay all or part of your school 
expenses next year, ndw’s the time to 
start working for the money... . 


Summer is a hazardous time for in- 
The best attention is “be 
careful,” but each month for a while, we’re going 
to tell you how to give some specific First Aid 
treatment. ... Sincerely yours, 


Lunches @ & 


Patriotism is a strong emotion 
in everyone these days, so why 
not build your next club pro- 
gram around the patriotic 
theme? Barney L. McKinney, of Butler County, 
Ky., suggests that the program be started with the 
playing of a military march and the singing of the 
‘National Anthem. “In the main talk, bring out 
the goals every American should strive to reach,” 
writes Barney. “Urge the buying of more War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps, and there might be a 
short skit showing the importance of the home in 
the Victory program.” 


juries. 


A Patriotic 
Program 


Twenty-five pages in The Community Handbook 
are devoted to other ideas for club programs, and 
The Community Handbook also contains the words 
for 93 songs. 


For protection as 
well as a more at- 
tractive home, 
paint’s the thing! So 
writes Keith Hinchcliff, Mississippi extension archi- 
tect. Costs will vary with amount and type of sur- 
face and quality of paint. U.S.D.A. Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1452 offers this rough estimate for figuring 
quantities: “For a two-coat repainting job on a 
moderate-sized house in good condition, it is fairly 
safe to get as many gallons of paint as there are 
rooms in the house. For a three-coat job, about half 
again as many gallons may be required.” At $2.50 
to $3.50 per gallon, paint for the outside of an aver- 
age 5-room house will cost between $12 and $24; 
casein paint at 12 cents per pound, about $1 for 
walls and ceiling of each room. With barn paints 
at $1.50 to $2 per gallon, a small barn would require 
about $12 to $15 worth. A low-cost home-mixed 
paint for barns and outbuildings is composed of the 
following ingredients: 


, 


Maybe You Know 
This, But— 


Used motor oil 
Iron oxide 
White gasoline 


10 gallons 
5 pounds 
1 gallon 


Chrome green may be substituted for iron oxide 
when used for painting farm homes. A water-resist- 
ing cold-water paint can be bought for 10 cents per 


A couple 
“kids” and 
they are real pals. 


of friendly 
we'll bet 
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pound, and a dollar’s worth should cover 40 yards 
of picket fence. 


SHINING HAIR is an addition to any girl’s 
looks, and only requires a little attention each day. 
Regular use of a brush, every day, and regular sham- 
pooing, about every ten days, will add to your 
hair’s beauty. Perhaps your face and personality fit 
better into a straight, neat hair-do, so if you have 
straight locks, don’t envy your curly-headed neigh- 
bor, but give your own hair proper care, and watch 
it blossom into beauty. Maybe you are blessed with 
curly hair. Give it the attention it deserves. Straight 
or curly, see that the part is always straight, and re- 
member to use two mirrors and check up on the 
appearance of the back of your head occasionally. 
Don’t use the same old style all the time, but vary 
it occasionally—part it on the other side or in the 
middle, or try a few curls on top, or, for straight 
hair, a suggestion of bangs. 


LAST MONTH’S drawing of a tourniquet to 
check arterial bleeding in a leg or arm can also be 
used in checking bleeding from a vein, except for 
the pad. In order to permit the arterial flow to 
continue, do not use the pad, and the tourniquet is 
not quite so tight. The tourniquet is placed on the 
side of the wound away from the heart, instead of 
nearer, as in the case of the artery, because veinous 
blood flows toward the heart. Next month we will 
talk about dressing a wound. 


Can you form a perfect five-point- 
ed star from these four pieces? 
This puzzle was suggested by 
Monroe Edwards of Saluda Coun- 
To each person who pastes the star on a 


it’s Time 
to “Star” 


ty,s. C. 


post card, or piece of paper placed in an envelope, 
and mails before June 15, to Young Southerners De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer, Dallas, Mem- 
phis, Birmingham, or Raleigh, we will send a copy 
of a “Hobo Party.” 








Famous People Neo ‘- a 

° night do ig 
Riddles “days of old” 
when he had 
to fight? 2. What sticks to your clothes 
when you go walking in the woods? 3, 
What kind of flower blooms in your 
yard? 4. What do you hang around the 
cow’s neck? 5. What is the same thing 
as a favor? 6. Name a kind of soil, 7, 
What is the grass like early in the morn. 
ing? 8. What opens a door? 9. What 
do you fry in the morning for breakfast? 
10. Name a bird that sings beautifully 
at night. 


Make Own 
Telescope 





To: see the craters 
on the moon, the 
ring of Saturn, 
and other interest 
ing sights, you just need a few objects 
usually found about the home. The 
farm is an excellent place to carry on 
amateur astronomy, and anyone handy 
with simple tools can make a telescope 
for study and pleasure. 

A lens from a discarded pair of eye- 
glasses will serve as a good objective 
lens. To find focal length of a lens, 
let the sun throw a bright spot through 
it on a piece of paper; move lens back 
and forth until distance can be meas- 
ured at which the spot is brightest. Focal 
length should be about four feet, and 
the telescope tube will have to be about 
the same length. The longer the focal 
length of the objective, the stronger the 
telescope will be. 

Lens of eyepiece should have a short focal length, 
one-half inch or less. Such a lens may be had in 
the finder of an old camera. The magnifying power 
of the telescope can be found by dividing focal 
length of objective lens by focal length of eyepiece. 

The objective lens is fitted into one end of a card- 
board mailing tube, with a diameter larger than 
that of the lens. The small lens is also fitted into 
one end of a draw tube which slides back and forth 
in the larger tube for focusing. If lenses are mount- 














ed crooked, the image will be blurred. Circles 
sawed from %4-inch pine that will just fit into the 
tubes make good mounts for the lenses. A hole 
smaller than lens is bored or cut into each circle; 
lenses may be fitted on with tape and small tacks. 
Paint inside of tubes with black ink or some black 
paint with a dull finish. 

If the telescope is of a very high power, it should 
be mounted on a tripod, or some such support 
while an observation is being made. Practice focus- 
ing on the moon or on some object on the earth. 

Length of the telescope must permit the two 
lenses to focus. Find the focal length of the ob- 
jective lens and remember the eyepiece must be only 
a small distance away from this focus. Carl Wright. 


Alcohol’s Use 
and Misuse 


Like fire, alcohol is one of 
our most helpful _ allies 
when used properly, but 
when out of control or use 
in the wrong way, it is one of our most hateful ene- 
mies. Used industrially, it goes into the manufac- 
ture of vinegar, ether, chloroform, many dye stuffs, 
paints, and may be used for motor fuel. It is one 
of nature’s greatest solvents. But it will cook a raW 
egg, dry out a piece of raw meat to a rock-hard con- 
sistency, and—let this be a warning—is used in pre- 
serving museum and hospital specimens. Taken 
internally, it brings about a chronic poisoning, liter- 
ally “cooks” digestive organs, and blurs our minds: 


RIDDLE ANSWERS 
1. Shakespeare, 2. (Aaron) Burr, 3, (J. J.) Astor, 4, 
(Alexander Graham) Bell, 5. (Daniel) Boone, 6. (Henry) 
Clay, 7. (Thomas) Dewey, 8. (Francis Scott) Key, 9. (Francis) 
Bacon, 10. (Florence) Nightingale. 
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“LOOK at that plane go, Grand- 
ie I believe it’s a single-motor 
pursuit.” 

“It does seem to be in a hurry, Jim. 
However, right over there above 
that honeysuckle is a flyer that for 
size, speed, and distance flying can 
also go places.” 

“You mean that hummingbird?” 

“1 do, my boy. The ruby-throat 
goes non-stop from our Southern 
coast to Yucatan. When you re- 
member that this fellow, stripped of 
feathers, is no larger than the end of 
your finger, and that his gauze-like 
wings, much like an insect’s, are his 
motive power, and then compare 
with the plane above us—well, the 
plane will have to take second place.” 

“He’s sure mostly bill and wings, 
Grandpa, and I’ve read somewhere 
that the male is a fighter.” 

“He has no equal, Jim. In fact, 
he’s deadly. Crows and hawks don’t 
dare argue with him. And of other 
birds, the woodpecker, only, stands 
his ground.” 


NATURES TRAILS. 


The Ruby-Throat— Fighter 
and Endurance Flyer 


By H. O. COFFEY 


“You mean that all the birds get 


out of his way?” 


“You bet they do, my boy, and 
rightly. The ruby-throat has more 
fire and courage packed into his tiny 
body than our fiercest eagle, and he 
never bluffs. His bill is like a sword 
and he doesn’t hesitate to use it— 
full length.” 

“What do they eat, Grandpa?” 

“The nectar of honeysuckle, 
trumpet vine, clematis, and other 
blossoms. If insects are present, they 
eat them right along with the nectar. 
Whenever they find holes that Mr. 
Sapsucker has made in some favorite 
tree, they help themselves to the sap 
and make no apologies. They have 
plenty of curiosity, too, and bravely 
poise in front of an open window to 
see what is going on within. I’ve 
caught them and chuckled as they 
played possum in my hand. But as 
soon as I opened my fingers, they 
were off in a jiffy.” 

Editor’s Note.-—Next month Jim learns 


about a bird mother that lets other birds 
raise her brood 


Letters to Uncle P. F. 


REVERENTLY, I salute Aunt 
Nancy for her beautiful quilt we 
still have. She spent many hours 
and made thousands of tiny stitches 
in putting the pieces together. It 
must be 75 years old. 
Shirley M. Hall, 
Crockett County, Tenn. 


I HAVE a doll trunk given to me 
by a lady who is nearing her seventy- 
fifth birthday. The trunk was her 
mother’s and we think it must be 
150 years old or more. It will hold 
up a stout man, and is lined with 
a newspaper printed in slavery time. 

Celia Harrison, 
Bullock County, Ala. 


A LITTLE one-room log cabin, 
at least 70 years old, stands at the 
back of our home. Here we keep 
my grandmother’s furniture, a spin- 
ning wheel, an old coffee mill, a cup- 
board handed down through three 
generations, and an old knife and 
fork. case. Velza English, 

Habersham County, Ga. 


OUR HEIRLOOM clock is dif- 
ferent from any other. It tells the 
day of the month in addition to the 
hour of the day. Every leap year, it 
Jumps a day. My father has sat up 
Just to watch it on these rare days. 

Margaret Harrell, 
Bossier Parish, La. 


_| APPRECIATE. the study of 
Civics now more than ever. In the 
Present world crisis, there is nothing 
More interesting than to study the 
advantages of our system of govern- 
ment with its many blessings. 
Louise Pannell, 
Wilbarger County, Tex. 





OUR CLASS in “Modern Prob- 
lems” has discussed the race prob- 
lem of the South and the question 
of capital and labor. It is well to 
know the causes of these problems 
and their solution. 

Rosa Merle Taylor, 
Gadsden County, Fla. 


TENDING THE garden is my 
job. I am going to practice the “live- 
at-home” method this year by pro- 
ducing more food. My friends call 
me “bossy” when I tell them what I 
am doing. I now have the family 
going my way—producing for our- 
selves and the Government. 

Anna Belle Trott, 
Carteret County, N. C. 


FARMERS IN the furrows are as 
important as soldiers in the trenches. 
I want to produce enough food for 
our family and a little to pass on to 
others. Fillmore Griffin, 

Halifax County, Va. 


MY FATHER is away and I am 
going to help my mother raise and 
can a lot of vegetables and fruits. We 
have three cows. I will get the calves 
for raising the feed, feeding them, 
and for milking. I will sell milk as 
well as raise more food for the “Pearl 
Harbor boys.” Robert Lee Beach, 

Calloway County, Ky. 


WE, AS 4-H’ers, must fight as we 
have never fought before. We must 
plan better and use our heads more. 
We will set our club standards to 
cooperate with the Food Administra- 
tion by producing and saving foods 
and thus help the Government. 

Aldean Godwin, 
Florence County, S. C. 
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There's One in Every Family... 4,7-<, 


















OLLLLLLILOLLLLAD BLE adenine 


THIS WORKING THE 
SWING SHIFT IS THE 
BERRIES ~~ AFTER I - 
GET OFF AT MIDNIGHT, 
MARGE AND ME'S GOIN' B 
DOWN TO THE JUKE 
JOINT AND DO A 
LITTLE JIVING ~~ 
WANNA GRAB 
YOUR WREN AND 
ING 
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BETTY BURNED & 'T'S NO WONDER, 














BE Not ME, 





HANDSOME-} | WHEN I DIDN'T ROMEO — WITH 
IM GOING TAKE HER YOUR CONDITION! 
HOME FOR HOOFIN ~- BUT I'VE BEEN WATCH- 
A COMPLETE I ALWAYS ING YOU SIDESLIP 
OVERHAUL FEEL sO ANP IM STARTING 
ICKEROO / RIGHT NOW TO 


PUT YOU BACK 

















Look eece 
FUNNY YEAH ! Mm-n A 
THING WITH IT Gives you & 
JOHNNY ON WOLVES A Fj onae. aa 
THE SWING CHANCE TO by y p 
SHIFT ~-- GOBBLE UP FLAVOR --- You Phe 3 post's 
HE'S EATING [| THESE DEELISHUS |} STILL WIN BRAN FLAKES AND 
BREAKFAST POST'S BRAN ) THE PRIZE | tue SWELL MUFFIN 
WHILE WE'RE|| AAUFFINS GRANNY | FOR BAKIN) / Recipe ON THE 
EATING MAKES FOR ME}, MOM! PACKAGE 
LUNCH ~-- LAY OFF 'EM, 
WILL YA, 
’ 
Pop’! neil — 
‘ LEGA btsy 
ZA OY Yas — Ra es 
\ 2 mv ) 7 = oa ye 
- Ss Z 
Yay oO 
( 
i FN Soy =! 
7. fe A \ a 7 
aS => a ; 
nee — a = 
= : < 
AND DON'T aed 
FORGET, THEY 7 
GIVE You TI = 23 = 
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SO GRANNY BEGAN SERVING POST'S 40% BRAN FLAKES 
REGULARLY~~ AS A DELICIOUS CEREAL, AND IN SWELL 
BRAN MUFFINS! AND DID THEY RING THE BELL??? 


























LOOKIT JOHNN' 








MAXX. No Footin’, MoTHER- 


GO TO TOWN-~~ 
I WONDER WHAT JS 


There is one in every family 
who needs Post’s Bran Flakes’ 
3 extra benefits 


1gne- 





* Help put that one member of your 
family in the groove—by serving Post's 
40% Bran Flakes to every member of 
your family every morning. 

You'll all go for their grand nut-like 
flavor—as a crisp, delicious cereal, or in 
hot, tempting bran muffins, And—you'll 
all help that one get Post’s Bran Flakes’ 
3 extra “keep-fit” benefits: 


1. Bran to help prevent constipation 
due to lack of bulk in the diet. 


2. Nourishment of wheat—phosphorus 
for teeth and bones, iron for blood. 


3. Vitamin B, added, for energy, ap- 
petite, and steady nerves. 


Get Post’s Bran Flakes right away! 
Delicious muffin recipe on package 
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YES, AND REMEMBER 
THAT MEANS MORE 
DANGER FROM “B.0.” 
“4 ESPECIALLY THESE 
HOT, STICKY DAYS. 


OH, | KNOW ITS HOT 
AND JIM'S WORKING 
HARD - BUT “B.0” IS 
SO EMBARRASSING 


CERTAINLY! GET 
SOME LIFEBUOY 4 
SOAP! THATS WHAT 
WE ALL NEED 
WHEN ITS HOT 
AND STICKY 


3 ITS YOUR 
FAULT, CHILD 












SAY, THAT 
LIFEBUOY'S 


WERE ALL CRAZY ABOUT 
(T-THE CHILDREN, TOO! 
_ HERE'S ONE FAMILY 
THATS NOT TAKING 
CHANCES WITH 
{ °B.O" THESE HOT 

STICKY DAYS 













GOSH, IM GLAD 
JANE GOT THIS 
UFEBUOY SOAP - 
SURE FRESHENS 
| YOU UP ON A 

, HOT DAY 


r/\' 


BATHE DAILY WITH 


NEW 1942 


LIFEBUOY 
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‘ Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


@® WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in The Progressive Farmer is 
reliable. We guarantee that the purchase price of the article will be refunded 
or that satisfactory adjustment will be made if you buy any article adver- 
tised in this issue of The Progressive Farmer which is proved to have been 
fraudulently misrepresented in the advertisement. The complaint must be 
submitted to us within one month after you order the article and you must 
mention The Progressive Farmer when placing your order. We cannot try 
to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, 
because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing ; neither 
does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Mempuis, TENN. 







Rareicn, N. C. Darras, Texas 
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Rio Rita — Abbott 
and Costello in a Mexi- 
can comedy, with Kath- 
ryn Grayson and John 
Carroll for romance. 
(Family.) 

The Gold Rush 
One of the best Chap- 
4 lins, reissued with sound 
Kathryn Grayson ¢ficcts and Chaplin’s 

voice. (Family.) 

The Jungle Book The Kipling who 
grew up with the jungle animals. In color. 
(Family.) 





My Favorite Blonde Bob Hope and 
an entertaining penguin get mixed up in 
Madeleine Carroll’s adventures as a secret 
agent. (Family.) 

The Bashful Bachelor Lum and 
Abner, the radio team, filmed in a typical 
Pine Ridge story. 

Butch Minds the Baby A janitor of- 
fers to mind a baby—one of the most at- 
tractive yet seen. (Family.) 


I Married an Angel Colorful fantasy, 
tuneful melodies, gay comedy. Nelson Eddy, 
Jeanette MacDonald. (Over 16.) 


Mistakes I 


Didn’t Take “First Aid” ($2.50 
Prize) Last summer I had a chance to 
take a “first aid” course under Red Cross 
supervision, but thought I was too busy. A 
few wecks later my three-year-old son fell 
into a cistern. Although removed immedi- 
ately, he was not saved. The doctor, who 
arrived too late, said, “The child would 
have had a good chance if the proper artifi- 
cial respiration had been applied.” If I had 
taken the first aid course, I might have 
saved his life—Mrs. W. P., West Virginia. 


Didn’t Read Instructions ($1.50 
Prize) I had operated many pressure 
cookers, so when I bought a new one, I 
didn’t bother to read the detailed instruc- 
tions. I filled the cooker with jars of vege- 
tables and went outside for a breath of 
fresh air. There was an explosion and the 
cooker was blown to bits because I had 
neglected to read directions.—S. P., Texas. 


Tire Neglect One day when my broth- 
er was fixing a flat tire, he had it all fixed 
except tightening bolts. He asked me to 
do this and I did, but didn’t get them tight 
enough because I was tired. Result: The 
next time we went riding, my brother got 
a broken leg and I (deserved) cuts and 
bruises.—Mrs. G. N., Texas. 





The Tuttles of Tahiti South Seq 
family tries to get money without working, 
Charles Laughton. (Over 16.) 

To the Shores of Tripoli Stirring 
pictures of the Marines (in color). Randolph 
Scott, Maureen O’Hara, John Payne. (Over 
16:) 

Also Recommended = Family—Babes 
on Broadway, Born to Sing, Courtship of 
Andy Hardy, Dumbo, It Started With Eve, 
Kathleen, Mister V, Mr. Bug Goes to Town, 
Mrs. Miniver, Sleepytime Gal, Valley of the 
Sun, Vanishing Virginian, any Gene Autry, 
any Dr. Kildare, any Hardy film. Over 16: 
Captain of the Clouds, Chocolate Soldier, 
The Fleet’s In, H. M. Pulham, Hellzapop- 
pin, How Green Was My Valley, The In- 
vaders, Joe Smith, American, Joan of Paris, 
The Lady Has Plans, The Lady Is Willing, 
Male Animal, Man Who Came to Dinner, 
One Foot in Heaven, Reap the Wild Wind, 
Remarkable Andrew, Remember the Day, 
Ride "Em Cowboy, Smilin’ Through, Son 
of Fury, Song of the Islands, To Be or Not 
to Be, Yank on the Burma Road, The Great 
Man’s Lady, The Spoilers, The Kid Glove 
Killer, Juke Girl. Adult: Bedtime Story, 
Kings Row, Roxie Hart, We Were Dancing, 
Woman of the Year. 


Have Made 


No Insurance ($1 Prize) I had 50 
acres of beautiful tobacco destroyed by hail 
—my biggest mistake in thirty years. To 
insure it, would have cost about $250 and 
I would have collected between $4,000 and 
$5,000. Several of my neighbors insured, 
and their losses were adjusted fairly to both 
farmer and insurance company.—C. L. B., 
Virginia. 


Cow Lost Last summer I carelessly 
left some tobacco poison mixture under a 
barn shelter. The hired hand tied my pure- 
bred Jersey cow nearby. She got into the 
mixture and ate her fill and next day died 
an awful death.—Mrs. J. E. B., North Caro- 
lina. 


Typhoid My husband didn’t want my 
children to take typhoid shots at school, 
so I didn’t force them to do it. Four chil- 
dren took typhoid fever and my husband 
lost his mind from worry.—Mrs. M. E. S., 
Louisiana, 


Runaway I used to set my small boy 
on my tractor when I came in from the 
field. One day he touched the throttle and 
the tractor ran into the house. Damage: 
One good tractor and one bedroom.—W. 
H., Tennessee. 


New and Timely Bulletins 


TO get any of the following just 
send a post card to your Con- 
gressman or the Office of Informa- 


tion, U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. 


FB1893—Grape Diseases and Insects. 

MP481—Farm Safety for Defense. 

FB1894—Coat Making at Home. 

FB1888—Poultry Cooking. 

FB1881—Potato Diseases. 

C628—Fowl Paralysis and Control. 

FB1895—Land Slugs and Snails. 

FB1862—Vegetable Seed Treatments. 

FB1683—Measuring Water in Irrigation 
Channels. 

FB1741—Bur Clover Cultivation and 
Utilization. 

FB1901—Production of ‘Tomatoes for 
Canning and Manufacturing. 


A variety of problems are discuss- 
ed in these publications: 

Bul. 47—Cooperative Canning of Fruits 
and Vegetables, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. (15 cents). 

- Director of Information, Farm Credit 
Administration, Washington, D. C.: Cir. 
C-125—Distribution of Machinery by Farm- 
ers’ Cooperative Associations; Cir, C-124— 
Distribution of Milk by Farmers’ Coopera- 
tive Associations; Cir. A-23—Publications 
on Agricultural Cooperation. 








National Fertilizer Association, 616 In- 
vestment Building, Washington, D. C.: 134 
—More Milk and Meat; 132—Using Super- 
phosphate With Manure. 

Leaflet 205—Questions and Answers 
About Multi-Hitches, Horse and Mule As 
sociation of America, Chicago, III. 


Aunt Het Says— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1942, by Publishers Syndicate) 

I won’t even talk to 
peddlers. They’ve got 
more will power than 
their customers, or they 
couldn’t stay in bust 
ness, and I’m takin’ no 
chances. 

Freedom spoils folks. 
Sallie says this is a free 
country, and other folks can keep theif 
younguns off the street if they don’t want 
her brat’s whoopin’ cough. 


Henry thinks every calamity a punish- 
ment for sin, but it’s hard to believe when 
you see so many folks that never had any 
calamities. 


I saved the advertisements of my old 
refrigerator. When I hanker for a new ont 
it’s a comfort to read the old ads and se¢ 
how wonderful mine is. 
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@ THIS YEAR, of all years, don’t risk 
the dangers of car overheating. Clean 
dangerous rust and sediment out of 
your radiator. Use Sani-Flush. Costs 
only a few cents. 


Don’t take chances on just flushing 
with water. Sani-Flush is thorough. Use 
it yourself, or ask your service station. 
Sani-Flush is absolutely safe in 
auto cooling systems when used 
according to the directions on the 
can. It’s in most farm bathrooms for 
cleaning toilets. Sold in grocery, drug, 
hardware and 10c stores. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 
























Don t Let Wor 
ms Red 
The Weight Of —™ 


SHEE, P-HOGS-PouL TRY 


MA 








WORM CAPSULES 





WORM CAPSULES, 


‘As dusected by the Veterinstiag. 
BEE CIKCULAR ENCLOSED 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
wren 2 



















Free Worm Booklet 


Explains how to use Nema Worm 

Capsules to remove STOMACH WORMS 

in sheep, LARGE ROUNDWORMS in 

hogs and poultry, and HOOKWORMS 

in other animals . ... . Write to 
Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-64-F 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Drug Stores Sell Nema Worm Capsules 











You Pick Subject 


(Send your letters or drawings to 
Young Southerners Department, The Pro 
gressive Farmer, at the office nearest you— 
Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 
Any one will serve you.) 


FOR the next few months, we 
are asking Young Southerners to 
pick their own subjects about which 
to write us. Try to see how much 
snappy, interesting, and worth-while 
information you can cram into 150 
words. This is your chance to tell us 
about that “something” which our 
contests haven’t covered. And an- 
other thing—you can add to that War 
Savings Stamp book, because stamps 
will be given as prizes for all letters 
published. In this way you will be 
doing something you like to do, as 
well as helping our Uncle Sam’s 
war efforts. We like to get your let- 
ters and want to “keep “ein com- 
ing.” When to send your let- 
ters? Right now, and as often as you 
like. Be sure to write name and ad- 
dress plainly. 


Drawing for a Prize 


like to draw? We’re offering a 
prize of $2.50 in War Savings Stamps 
for the best black-and-white drawing 
submitted each month. It can be in 
pencil or ink—sa long as it is black 
and white. We can’t accept. color 
drawings. You might sketch your 
dog, pony, a tree near your home, or 
your mother as she’s canning your 
favorite fruit. The subject you choose 
doesn’t matter, but don’t send more 
than two drawings. 


Pup and Kitten 


we 4 





pallet egal and useful, these 
roguish pup and kitten coathang- 
ers and tie holders will brighten up 
anybody’s room. Make them for 
gifts for the family, or possibly for 
sale. Dad or Brother would welcome 
the tie rack, and the gay coathang- 
ers will make you want to keep your 
clothes hung up. You just need a jig 
or coping saw, some plywood, and a 
little paint for C9285. 


Y. S. Handy Helps 


WE’VE prepared leaflets for 
Young Southerners on. every- 
thing from jewelry to victory drives, 
and here are some new and timely 
ones we think you'll like: 
MAKE YOUR OWN' JEWELRY 
LEARNING TO SWIM AND DIVE 
WAKE UP YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
BUILDING A NATURE LIBRARY 
A GRADUATION SOCIAL 
AN ANIMAL PARTY 
OLD GLORY 
BOWS AND ARROWS 


WARD VICTORY 


HOW many Young Southerners | 


WHAT YOUR CLUB CAN DO TO- 





Order C9285, directions for making 
pup and kitten coathangers and te 
holders, for 10 cents from Young South- 
erners Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 

Leaflets may be ordered for 3 cents 
each from Young Southerners Depart- 










($11 Up) Freight Paid. Lettered. 
Write for Our Low Prices. 








FREE MONUMENT CATALOGUE 
Of Genuine Granite and Marble Memorisis. 
Durable, 





ment, at the office nearest you—Dallas, 
Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any 
one will serve you. 





Save. 
U.S. Marble & Granite Co., A-32 Oneco, Fla. 
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“‘You couldn’t choose a better hero, lad, 
than the American frontiersman !’ 


The Dan Boone Tree still stands in 
Tennessee, a unique monument to a 
great American. Its inscription was 
carved almost two centuries ago by 
Daniel Boone himself. 

Dan may have been a little weak on 
spelling, but he was strong on char- 
acter. Frontier life developed in Amer- 
icans the love of liberty, the self-re- 
liance and the resourcefulness which 
constitute our greatest strength today. 
The sport of hunting has helped keep 
those qualities alive, generation after 
generation. 


When Eliphalet Remington wanted 
a rifle, ’way back in 1816, he made 
it himself. It was such a good rifle that 
his neighbors asked 
him to make rifles for 
them. In this typical 
American way, the 
Remington Arms Com- 
pany came into being. 

For 126 years, Remington has been 
serving the sportsmen of this country, 
leading the way through research to 
ever better products. That research is 
responsible for the walloping power 
of Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22’s and Nitro 
Express shot shells; the tremendous 
stopping power of Remington center- 
fire cartridges with the new Soft Point 
Core-Lokt bullet; the accuracy, sturdi- 
nessand reliability of Remington guns. 





Today, the technical skill and com- 
petence with which Remington has 





met the exacting requirements of 
sportsmen are applied to the achieve- 
ment of our common goal—victory 
for our country. And every American 
sportsman, every hunter, trap, skeet 
or target shooter, can take pride in 
the fact that it was Ais support which 
built up and sustained the sport- 
ing arms and ammunition industry, 
which is now performing so valuable 
a service. 


FOR THE FUTURE... There is one thing 
which the sportsmen of this country 
can do now that will assure better 
hunting in the future. That is to sup- 
port the cause of wildlife restoration 
in every possible way. This will ensure 
the opportunity to follow a rabbit 
hound across a frosty cornfield . . . to 
thrill to the explosive whir of a covey 
of quail . . . or to wait in a dawn- 
hushed blind for the beat of a mallard’s 
wings. Remington Arms Company, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Member of the American Wildlife Institute “For a more abundant game supply”’ 





‘*Kleanbore,’ 


*Hi-Speed,’’ ** Nitro Express’’ are Reg. U. S. Pat. Ott. **Core-Lokt’’ is a trade mark of Remington Arms Co., 106. 
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BIG BEN 


“IN THERE PITCHING’ 
ON THE 
FARM FRONT 









































No front more active than the home front. And 
to help you keep your farm clicking along on 
schedule, get dependable Big Ben. He'll call 


you every morning—right on the dot! 


BIG BEN LOUD ALARM rings intermittently and 
means business. Black finish, nickel trim, $3.50 


BABY BEN ALARM, smaller but just as reliable, 


comes in choice of black or ivory finish...$3.50 


Above clocks with luminous dial, a dollar more 





BINGO alarm is good 
Westclox quality. Brown 
orivory finish at only $1.50 


SPUR = omy smart black 
finish, luminous dial, 
$2.50. Plain dial... $1.75. 





COUNTRY CLUB electric 
alarm comes in maroon 
finish, plain dial, at $2.95 


DUNBAR self-starting elec. 
tric wall clock. Tilted case 
‘or easier reading. . + $3. 95 





bas 


WRIST BEN is a sturd 

teliable wrist watch. Hand- 

some chrome finish $3.95 
Prices subject to change without notice 


watches. A beauty at $1.75 


WESTCLOX’ 


vat WeEsTCLox, Division of General Time 
Instruments Corp., LaSalle- Peru, Ill. 


Westclox are priced $1.50 to $6.95, 
taxes. *Trade Mark Reg. 








In Wartime Money Bears the Brunt! 
Send Fighting Dollars to the Front! 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps! 








POCKET BEN is still in 
champion of pocket 


a Federal and local 
S. Pat. OF. 


Handy Farm Devices 


A Fence Gate Where a gate proved impractical in 





a barbwire fence, 


to be very handy. It 


I found this device 
allows the wire between 3 or 4 posts 


~ to be easily taken down for the passage of stock or teams 


with wagons and mowing equipment. 


Two staples, driven 


in the posts one above the other, serve to hold a cotter key, 
nail, or even a short piece of wire which keeps the barb- 


wire securely in place when the fence is replaced. 


It is ad- 


visable to lay a pole or a stone on the wires when driving teams across. 
Robert R. Ozmer, Unicoi County, Tenn. 


| Clothes Saver You cross the fence on this 
handy stile by walking up 
one side and down the other without damage to 
fence or clothing. The posts should set 24 
feet in the ground. The side pieces are 2 x 6. 
A hand rail can be added easily. 
stile, which sheep or goats cannot cross, can be 
made by setting two poles 30 inches deep and 
the same distance apart directly in line with the fence, and then spiking or 
bolting pieces on each side for steps. 


Silencer 


board. 


Atlanta Ga. 


Mobile, Ala. 
Miami, Fla. 
Jacksonville, Fla. . 
Jackson, Miss. 


Richmond, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Birmingham, ‘Ala. 
Orlando, Fla. 





Birmingham, Ala. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


A cheaper 





I. W. D. 


Backyard Beauty My clothesline poles are made of two pieces of sturdy, 


but homely pieces of iron pipe fitted together in the 


them firmly together at the top. 























For Easy Opening 


form of a T 6 feet high. To hide them, I made two trellises of lath in a 
ladder-like design, the height of the pole, placed one on each side, and wired 
I planted a climbing American Beauty rose 
at the foot of each trellis and in season the poles are completely hidden from 
view by roses or by their leaves when the blooms are gone. 


R. E. Webb, 
Jefferson County, Tex. 


With this device used on 
the Alabama Experiment 


Station it’s easy to make a heavy swagging gate open 


and close. 


Bore a hole in the center of a 2” x 


2” and 


bolt or nail to the bottom plank near the end of the 


gate. 


The. wheel is then fastened by a short bolt to 
the piece of timber. 


The wheel pivots to different 


angles as the gate is opened or closed. 





E. L. McGraw. 


A rattling window weight can be easily silenced by placing a 
piece of innertube over it and tying the two ends of the tube. 


NBC 


WSB (750) 
“WBRC (960) 
WALA (1,410) 
. WIOD (610) 
WJAX (930) 
"“WIDX (1,300) 


Dallas-Fort Worth, Tex 


WFAA-WBAP (820) 
Houston, Tex. PRC (950) 
San Antonio, Tex... WOAI (1,200) 
Little Rock, Ark.. RK (920) 
New Orleans, La... WSMB (1,350) 
Louisville, Ky. WAVE (970) 
Nashville, Tenn. WSM (650) 
Oklahoma City, la..WKY (930) 
Tulsa, Okla. 00 (1,170) 
Raleigh, N. C. P (680) 
Asheville, N. ¢ WISE, (1,230) 


WGKV (1,490) 
WMBG (1,380) 
WTAR (790) 


Bluefield, W. Va.. WHIS (1,440) 
cBs 

Atlanta, Ga. WGST (920) 

Savannah, Ga -WTOC (1,290) 


WAPI (1,170) 
WDBO (580) 


Peanut Picker For the man who wants 
to make a peanut picker 
of his own to handle a small quantity of 
nuts for home use, plans are available for 
10 cents from Keith Hinchcliff, assistant ag- 
ricultural engineer, State College, Miss. It 
has a capacity of 1,400 to 2,000 pounds per 
day for two men. The plan is being shown 
now so that those interested will have time 
to order a blue print and get their picker 
built before August and September harvest. 


LAST month we gave a list of 

Southern radio stations and the 
main national networks with which 
they are affiliated. 
each subscriber locate these stations 
more readily on his dial we give here- 
with the wave frequency of each sta- 
tion . . . and suggest that the sub- 
scriber paste this on a piece of card- 
.. or otherwise locate it where 
it can be easily referred to. 


In order to help 


(Frequency 


CBS (Continued) 


ampa, Fla 
Meridian, Miss. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 


Little Rock, Ark.. 


New Orleans, La. 
Shreveport, La. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


..KWKH (1,130) 


Ivy M. Howard, Payne County, Okla. 


How to Locate Radio Stations 


HERE ARE the winners in our 
Progressive Farmer poll of radio 
favorites taken in April: 

Program 
First—The Aldrich Family 
Second—Grand Old Opry 
Third—Melody Ranch 

Character 


First—Gene Autry 
Second—Roy Acuff 
Third—Henry Aldrich 


REPRESENTATIVE RADIO STATIONS IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 


in parentheses) 


BLUE (Continued) 


Baton Rouge, La. WJBO 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
740) Johnson City, Tenn.. -WJHL (910) 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

70) ”... .KTOK (1,400) 
Enid, Okla. KCRC (1,390) 
Wilmington, N. C. WMFD a 400) 
Richmond, Va. WRNL (910) 
Wheeling, W. Va..WWVA (1,170) 


WDAE (1,250) (1,150) 


WHAS (840) 
WREC (600) 
WLAC (1,510) 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
; é KOMA (1,520) : MUTUAL 
Tulsa, Okla. ..KTUL (1,430) Macon, Ga. .WBML (1,240) 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Spartanburg, S. C...WSPA (950) 
WRV 


Richmond, Va. 


WSGN (610) 
Jacksonville, Fla...WJHP (1,320) 
Petersburg-Tampa 


WBT (1,110) Birmingham, Ala. 


A (1,140) St. 


Roanoke, Va. WDBJ (960) | Fla. WTSP (1,380) 
Charleston, W. Va...WCHS (530) Dallas, Tex. WRR (1,310) 
Fairmont, W. Va... WMMN (920) Austin, Tex. KNOW (1,490) 
Houston, Tex. KXYZ (1,320) 
BLUE Little Rock, Ark.... KGHI (1,230) 
Atlanta Ga. WAGA (1,480) New Orleans, La.. WNOE (1,450) 
Birmingham, Ala. WSGN (610) Memphis, Tenn....WMPS (1,460) 
Miami, Fila. WKAT (1,360) Nashville, Tenn. WSIX (980) 
Jackson, Miss. WSLI (1,450) Oklahoma City, 
Fort Worth, St KGKO (570) KOCY (1,340) 
Houston, XYZ (1,320) Raleigh, N. C. WRAL (1,230) 


Hot rs Ag “Ark. 
New Orleans, La. 


WCOS (1,400) 
WRNL (910) 


Columbia, 8. C. 


WDSU (1;280) Richmond, Va. 





























CROWN: 
HEADLIGHT 


Coititfied 
OVERALLS 


UNION MADE 
Made the best way—the test way —io 
give you your money's worth in service 











Only Crown and 
Headlight Overalls 
bear this famous 
Testing Seal of 
Approval 


4 EXTRAS! 


AT NO EXTRA COST 


1. “ELEPHANT HIDE’ DENIM—woven 
in our own mills—for extra toughness 
—extra wear. 

2. CUSTOM-SIZED to give you correct fit 
and freedom while working. 

3. SHRUNK and SANFORIZED—won’t 
shrink more than 1% (Test CCC-T- 
191.) 

4. CERTIFIED BY UNITED STATES TESTING CO. 
—Certificate right.on each garment, 
covering fabric, fit, workmanship. 
Your assurance of satisfaction ! 

% Don’t be satisfied with just any 
overall. Insist upon genuine Crown or 
Headlight Certified Overalls. 


CROWN HEADLIGHT MFG. CO. 











IT PAYS 






























































Give your horses 
and mules the com- 
fort and protection 
of Ta-pat-co collar 
pads and they will re- 
































pay you many times 
over with more and bet- 
ter work, 
Protect shoulders and prevent 
collar choke with Ta-pat-co—- 


the collar pad with rust-proofed RED hooks. 
Sold by dealers every- 
where. 


Be sure you get Ta-pat-co 
with rust-proofed RED hooks. 


UN Na @@) 


COLLAR PADS 









The SUN HAT... 
that's Smart Enough for Broadway 


Be comfortable under the shade of this lightweight, tropical 
fiber Sun Hat—with adjustable sweat band that lets in aif 
all around... Many styles—various colors...69¢...At yout 
dealer—or, write for FREE folder to Mexican America® 
Hat Co., 602 Silk Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


KOKO KOOLER ix 


T 1 
BA 


tion Guaranteed. 26 inches high 
20 inches wide, ins. thick. Catalog Fre 
EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
DEPT. 7 STATION **F** ATLANTA,GAs 
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OCTOR, 1s lockjaw a common 
disease and is tt always fatal? 
The total number of deaths from 
tetanus or lockjaw is not large, but 
the proportion of such deaths is high- 
er in children than in adults and the 
disease is more common among pco- 
ple who live in the country. About 
60 per cent of the cases die. Tetanus 
is one of our most dreaded diseases 
because of the terrible convulsions 

and great suffering and the 


“Gee, I would step on 
a brier first thing.” 


Fourth of July 
celebrations. Even 
comparatively 
slight wounds and 
abrasions may be- 
come infected; at 
times the scratch 
or wound is so 
slight that it is not 
noticed and yet 
tetanus follows. 

If lockjaw de- 
velops, the first symptoms usually 
appear from three to ten days after 
the injury, which, in the meantime 
may have healed perfectly. The pa- 
tient feels soreness and stiffness about 
the neck and lower jaw and becomes 
nervous and uneasy, and presently he 
notices that he can open his jaw only 
part way. By degrees the muscles of 
the back, trunk, and lower limbs be- 
come affected and in a few hours 

terrible cramps and con- 


horrible death it causes; By B. E. vulsions begin. The out- 
these are out of all propor- WASHBURN look is very grave, death 
tions to the apparently M. D ” usually resulting within a 


trivial nature of the injury 
which may be its cause. 
For many years we have 
had an antitoxin which, if injected 
soon after the patient receives the 
initial wound and before the symp- 
toms begin, prevents the develop- 
ment of lockjaw. And recently a 
toxoid has been developed with 
which a person can be immunized 
or vaccinated. 


What is the cause 
and what are the 
symptoms of this 
terrible disease? 
It is caused by a germ which seems 
to live normally in the bowels of 
horses, and also of cows and other 
farm animals. Hence, wounds in 
which the skin is broken, especially 
if they are encountered about barns 
or pastures or on roads where horse 
manure has been scattered, may be- 
come infected. This is more likely 


Cause and 
Symptoms 


to happen in warm weather and in . 


punctured wounds which do not 
bleed, such as are caused by nails, 
sharp wire, etc. Gunshot wounds 
are also dangerous causes of tetanus 
and, up to a few years ago, numerous 
cases of lockjaw resulted from pow- 
der burns inflicted by fireworks at 


Health Editor 


week from exhaustion and 
heart failure. And the dis- 
ease is all the more tragic 
in that the mind is clear until the end. 


What treatment is 
advised for lock- 
jaw? 

The most im- 
portant safeguard against the occur- 
rence of tetanus is the early and thor- 
ough cleansing of all wounds, no 
matter how slight. In wounds con- 
taminated with garden earth, barn 
and stable refuse, or road dust, espec- 
ially punctured wounds made by 
nails, wash dirt away from the 
wound. Where there is any reason 
whatever for suspecting tetanus, the 
injury should be treated by a doctor. 
The tissues about the wound should 
be opened to the bottom of the punc- 
ture and thoroughly disinfected with 
iodine. The wound should be en- 
couraged to bleed but tissues should 
never be bruised. In addition, a pro- 
phylactic dose of tetanus antitoxin 
should be injected; this can do no 
harm and it usually prevents lock- 
jaw. Of course, if tetanus does de- 
velop, skilled medical treatment is 
the patient’s only hope of escaping 
death. 


Treating 
Lockjaw 


Look Out for Flower Enemies 


A POISONED bait made of 1 tea- 

spoon Paris green and 1 pound 
brown sugar scattered near the en- 
trance to any holes will destroy the 
ants which frequently do damage by 
burrow ing next to plants. To pump 
4 teaspoonful of carbon disulphide 
into the holes with an oil can and 
then stop up the holes with wet soil 
's another good method of destroy- 
Ing the ints. 


A MIXTURE of three parts hy- 
od lime to one part of arsenate 
of lead dusted on coniferous ever- 


greens, such as arborvitaes, will very 
largely control the bagworm. Several 
dustings should be made between 
now and midsummer. If these pests 
are once allowed to form a bag and 
attach themselves to the shrubbery, 
they will have to be clipped off and 
burned in order to control them. 
We'd rather dust than clip. 


IF ROSES are dusted every week 
or ten days with finely ground sul- 
phur, powdery mildew, canker, and 
black spot may be reasonably well 
controlled. L. A. Niven. 









WOLV c RINE 
Wolverine dealers 
proudly display the 
sign above on doors or 
windows. Look for it. 


WOLVERINE | 


THAT SHELL! 


Only hide from over 
horses’ hips has the 
strong center layer that 
makes it resist wear so 
amazingly. Wolverine’s 
secret triple-tanning 
preserves all that enor- 
mous strength yet 
makes the leather soft 
as buckskin — pliable 
as bamboo. 


SHELL HORSEHIDE 


HAT other work shoe could be 

frozen solid in ice for days and 
then dry out glove soft—comfortable 
as an old moccasin? Wolverine Shell 
Horsehides can do it. Wolverine dealers 
have proved that, hundreds of times, 
by displaying a Wolverine frozen in ice 
as pictured above to demonstrate how 
amazingly comfortable Wolverines are 
—even after this grueling punishment 
that would make ordinary work shoes 
as stiff as fence rails. 


Soft! Indeed they are—buckskin 
soft—but tough es nails, too! Millions 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP., DEPT. Z-642, ROCKFORD, MICH. 


1 RE Easy to know the genuine 
Look for the name 


WORK SHOES 


WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 





SHELL HORSEHID 


agree it’s almost past believing the way 
Wolverines defy scuffing and scraping— 
resist perspiration and barnyard acids 
— actually cost less to wear because 
they wear so much longer. 


But don’t count on getting all these 
remarkable advantages in any other 
work shoe. No other work shoe on 
earth has soles, uppers and even insoles 
made of genuine shell horsehide tripl= 
tanned to amazing softness and pliabil- 
ity by the Wolverine secret tanning 
process. Why not visit your Wolverine 
dealer today? 





*“WOLVERINE” on the 
anklet and never accept 
a substitute. 
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- PACKAGE OF FLOWER SEEDS 
BURPEE'S FAMOUS 


SUPER GIANT ZINNIAS 


No cost, no obligation, no need to buy 
anything. A package of 100 seeds, regular 
price 25c, is yours for the asking. 


COME IN AND GET YOURS TODAY 
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REGISTER YOUR CAR AND TRUCK FOR FREE 
TIRE-SAVING, CAR-SAVING, MONEY-SAVING 


FIRESTONE Extra Mileage 


Your tires will be examined, inflated to correct pressure and 
“Safti-Branded” with your initials. Your battery, spark plugs, 
brakes, lights, wheels and lubrication will be checked. Go to the 
nearest Firestone Dealer or Firestone Home and Auto Supply 
Store equipped to give this service and register your car or truck 
today. Get the free booklets telling how to conserve tires and 
get longer service from your car, truck and tractor. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks and the Firestone Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over N.B.C. Red Network 
Copyright, 1942, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


a 
* 


N THESE CRITICAL TIMES rtagesi 
restrictions, BE ALERT to values! At \ 
nearby Firestone Dealer or Firestone Home: 
Auto Supply Store is an even wider variety! 
high-quality merchandise. 


For the Home there are gas and elect 
ranges, washing machines, electrical appliaot 
radios and phonoradios, record albu 
hardware, electric irons, ironing boards, s 
ladders, interior and exterior paints, calf 
sweepers, brooms, waxes and polishes. 


For the Garden there is a complete line 
lawn toois, mowers, lawn and vegetable sé 
fertilizer, rubber hose and sprinklers. 


For the Car there is the free Firestone bh 
Mileage Plan as well as batteries, spark pli 
brake lining, radiator hose, radios, seat co" 
grille guards, driving lights, horns, car cled 
supplies and many other products that will} 
you get longer service from your car. And 
those who secure rationing certificates thet 
a complete line of tires and tubes. 


For Recreation there are portable 1 
luggage, bicycles, fishing tackle, croqut!® 
and other sporting goods. 


See the many Spring and Summer sugg* 
now on sale at your nearby Firestone Deal! 
Firestone Home and Auto Supply 5 
Convenient budget terms if you prefer. 


Some of the products shown or mentioned in this 
advertisement are sold subject to Government regulation 
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SUMMER SUGGESTION 
Poni 


ME, GARDEN 


“WHEN YOU GET A TIRE RATIONING CERTIFICATE BE SURE 
10 GET THE EXTRA VALUES PROVIDED ONLY BY 


Firestone TIRES” 
Says: MR. EXTRA TRACTION 


For Your Tractor — Firestone Ground 
_ Grip Tires provide extra traction and 
<< longer wear. 

For Your Truck — Firestone Transport 
Truck Tires deliver longer service. 

For Your Car—Firestone DeLuxe 

Champion Tires give you 

longer mileageand extra safety. 


Bay: safer, more economical summer driving, equip now with a 
W Firestone Battery, Firestone Brake Lining, Firestone Spark 


Plu - , : : 
» 8S, a new Firestone Fan Belt and Firestone Radiator Hose. 


WAR PRODUCTION IS FIRST AT FIRESTONE 


ery plan is working 24 hours a day — seven days a week 

cylinders eg anti-aircraft gun mounts and carriages, oxygen 
machine or be rplanes, tank tracks, metallic belt links for 
ember = cartridges, bullet sealing fuel tanks, military and 
Product *, Bas masks, barrage balloons and many other 
S used by the Army and Navy and their Air Forces. 





=) 
your Local 
FIRESTONE DEALER 


Firestone ay 


Ask your nearby Firestone 
Dealer or Firestone Home 
and Auto Supply Store for a 
free copy of the new Spring 
and Summer catalog. 

















NOW ON SALE AT FIRESTONE DEALERS AND 
FIRESTONE HOME AND AUTO SUPPLY STORES 


HOME SUPPLIES 

Bathroom scales ... Brooms 
-.- Carpet Sweepers .... 
Cleaning materials...Clocks, 
electric... Clothes dryers... 
Coffee makers . . . . Door 
chimes ... Door mats... 
Dry cleaner .. . Electrical 
supplies . ... Flashlights, 
batteries and bulbs ... . 
Floor and furniture waxes 
and polishes ... Grills ... 
Ironing boards, pads and 
covers ... Lrons, electric ... 
Light bulbs . . . Mixers, 
electric... Mops ... Paints, 
interior and exterior .... 
Painting accessories . .. . 
Phonograph records, albums 
..+ Radios and phonoradios 


- - - Radio accessories .... 
Ranges, gas and electric ... 
Shavers, electric . . . Step- 
ladders . . . Toasters .... 
Tools, household ...Vacuum 
cleaners . . . Waffle bakers 
«++ Washing machines. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 

Fertilizer . . . Garden hose, 
sprinklers and fittings .. . 
Garden tools... Lawn, flower 
and vegetable seeds ... Lawn 
mowers . . . Work gloves. 


AUTO SUPPLIES 

Batteries . . . Brake lining 
-.- Cleaning materials .. . 
Cushions ... Driving gloves 
..- Driving lights . .. Fan 


belts ... Grille guards... 
Horns ... Oil filter cartridges 
- « « Radios . . . Seat covers 
- - - Solder and hose... . 
Spark plugs . . . Sun glasses 
++. Tires and tubes ... Tire 
repair materials . . . Tools 
«++ Windshield wiper blades. 


RECREATION SUPPLIES 
Badminton sets . . . Base- 
balls, bats and gloves .. . 
Fishing tackle ‘ie ay Golf 
+ J 
line . . . Picnic jugs .... 
Roller skates . .. Table tennis 
sets... Tennis rackets. 


BICYCLES 
and Accessories ... 
«++ Velocipedes .. 





Scooters 
. Wagons. 


















































oes THERE 1 WAS, FELLAS, PINCHING HIM 
GENTLY IN THE EAR WHEN — ZOWIE ! 


“That big cry baby of a Cyril lets go with a 
terrific howl! 


“Of course Cyril’s mama comes running. 
But instead of smacking him (or me)—she 
cools us both off with swell, sooth-y John- 
son’s Baby Powder! Yessir, a rubdown 
apiece with that delicious, downy powder! 


“From now on, fellas, I’m using Cyril’s sys- 
tem. Those cry babies get results!” 














Next to his mother, a baby’s best friend 
is silky-smooth Johnson’s Baby Pow- 
der! It’s such a soother for prickly heat 
and chafes—inexpensive, too! 


JOHNSON’S 
—_ BABY POWDER 














A good hot meal and 
a smiling face, two of 
the things we need to 
win the war. 


EAR R. R.: What 
should I say when 1 
congratulate a newly 
married couple? 
M. K., Texas. 
The old saying is that 
you “wish a bride happi- 
ness and _ congratulate 
the groom,” it not being 
considered good taste to 
congratulate the bride on 
having “caught a man.” 


Dear R. R.: I am en- 
gaged to a young man 
but we cannot be mar- 
ried for several months. 
Would it be all right for 
me to wear my ring before we an- 
nounce our engagement? How long 
before the wedding should the en- 
gagement be announced? 

N. S., Virginia. 

It is not considered proper to wear 
your ring publicly before the engage- 
ment is announced, but why not an- 
nounce it if you are going to let 
others know it by wearing your ring? 
The wedding date need not be in- 
cluded in the announcement and the 
announcement may be made at any 
time it pleases the girl. 


Dear R. R.: How should an invita- 
tion to a captain and his wife be ad- 
dressed? One to a lieutenant and 
his wife? C. D. H., Mississippt. 

Address the letter to Captain and 
Mrs. Blank or in the case of the lieu- 
tenant to Lieutenant and Mrs. Blank. 
The wives, of course, have no rank. 


Dear R. R.: 1am 17 and have been 
dating the same boy for two years. 
He wants us to be married, but I 
lack only one and one-half years in 
high school and want to finish. Be- 
cause of the war, 1 thought perhaps 
I should give up school and be mar- 
ried now. What do you think we 
should do? C. H., Alabama. 


The decision must be yours of 
course, but I feel that you should 
finish high school before you plan 
to be married. Especially at a time 
like this, I think it is unwise to face 
the future without adequate prepara- 
tion to earn your own living if the 
necessity arises. I know you get tired 
of hearing, “when you are older,” but 


ROM Jewell Chitwood, 

Calhoun County, Ala., 
comes this interesting letter 
telling how she used a quar- 
ter to start a poultry flock. 
Dear Miss Kate: 

I am only six years old but I 
like to have something of my own. Last 
year I had 25 cents to spend for Easter and 
I bought 10 eggs. I took 5 of them to an 
egg hunt at Grandmother’s. The others I 
swapped to a neighbor for New Hampshire 
Red eggs to set. They all hatched and I 
raised four of them, three roosters and one 
hen. I swapped two of the roosters for 
pullets. The hens started laying in Octo- 
ber. This year I am setting two groups of 
eggs. I also have my own little garden 
and flowers. I do all the work. If any 
of my friends get sick, I have flowers to 
carry them. 


Many boys and girls are making 
money to buy War Savings Stamps. 






For the 
Littlest 
Folks 
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Popularity Page 


I sincerely feel that you are young 
enough to wait until the young man 
returns from the Army if he does 
have to go. 


Dear R. R.: If a boy tries to kiss 
me on a first date and I don’t want 
him to, should I slap him? 

E. K., Kentucky. 


To slap anyone, is just plain bad 
manners. Boys old enough to have 
dates expect girls also to have reached 
that age and to know how to handle 
the situation without resorting to 
slapping or other childish methods. 
Give him credit for having enough 
sense to see your point and he usual- 
ly will. 


What Would You 
Do? 


UR brother, stationed at a dis- 

tant army post, recently married 
a girl who lived’ in a nearby town. 
We have never seen the girl, of 
course. Should we: 

1. Write a note welcoming her in- 
to our family? 2. Wait and let her 
write to us first? 3, Just forget about 
it until he brings her home? 


M. M., South Carolina. 


By all means write the girl and tell 
her how glad you are to have her in 
the family. That is the only courte- 
ous thing to do, and I am sure she 
will be very grateful for your 
thoughtfulness. 


Meee Le Mya 


Won’t you write me what 
you are doing? For the best 
letters on the subject, “How 
I Make Money to Buy War 
Savings Stamps,” I will give 
the following prizes in 10- 
cent War Savings Stamps: 
first, $1; second, 80 cents; third, 50 
cents; fourth, 30 cents. Address your 
letter to Miss Kate, Little Folks Edi- 
tor, The Progressive Farmer, Bir 
mingham, Ala., and be sure that it 1s 
mailed before May 18. 

If you have not yet returned your 
health chart to get your health club 
button, do so right away. Tennessee 
is leading as the state having the 
most boys and girls who have re 
turned health charts. 


YW\on) Kotte 
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ATIONING, the subject which 
< comes up for a goodly portion 
vr of our thinking these days, is re- 
ferred to in the Bible. In Isaiah, 
third chapter, beginning with the eight- 
eenth verse, we read: “In that day the 
Lord will take away the bravery of their 
tinkling ornaments about their feet, and 
their cauls, and their round tires like the 
moon ... the changeable suits of apparel.” 
... Finish the chapter, won’t you? ... and 
then tell us your ideas. 

According to the latest information, 
our choices of equipment, clothing, and 
many other goods bid fair to be still 
further restricted. However, there is 
some ground for encouragement. In an- 
swer to the No. 1 question of the month, 
a very limited supply of pressure cookers 
is available in certain areas. We hear, too, 
reports of a new steel pressure canner that 
will be on the market by early summer. 
It is encouraging to learn that both tin. 
cans and can sealers are available in rather 
liberal quantities for home canning. More- 
over, the careful buyer who knows his 
values and his goods is often fortunate 
enough to locate good second-hand arti- 
cles at a bargain. May we sound this 
timely warning: By all means buy needed 
parts for the equipment you now have 
while parts are still available. Permits to 
obtain sugar for canning may be secured 
from your local rationing board. There 
is prospect of a shortage of tea in 1942. As for soap, we have a goodly 
supply. 


—Courtesy MGM Studios. 


How War Af- The hose situation is simple: It’s either cotton or 

go without. I have found a stocking dye that 
fects Clothes restores the color in faded stockings . . . and here is 
that long-awaited chance to “team up” thosé¢ col- 
lected odd stockings. Remove the color, then dye. 


Because our Government needs bleaching chemicals, unbleached sheets and 
other materials are due soon. Army needs plus a wool shortage make it a 
duty to give utmost care to wool garments that we now own. Are they cleaned 
and pressed and sealed in moth-proof bags, or packed in paradichlorobenzene 
crystals? As to “ready-mades,” we shall have no more very full sleeves, no 
dresses sold with jackets or requiring three pieces. Jackets should not be 
longer than 24 inches and of plain material so they can be used with 
either plain or print dresses. Skirts should be no longer than at present, 
and should be kept somewhat narrow. But we offer this caution: Do not 
make them so skimpy that they will lose shape or become too small, if’ you 
wish to get long wear from your wardrobe. With little wool for blankets 
and plenty of cotton pieces, quilt-making may well be a profitable pastime. 
In the absence of many dyes, it will be no surprise if black and blue are 
stylish colors. 


Remembering that “he who hesitates is lost,” don’t 
wait toolongto repair the plumbing equip- 
ment, repair the radio, or buy phonograph records. 

If the house looks dejected and spiritless, try a 
cheerful background to maintain family pride and interest. To paint or 
repaper walls, choose a sunny color, especially 
tones of yellow, rose, beige, and soft yellow 
green. Something to remember: A room done 
in bright colors takes less electricity to light and 
less heat to warm than a room done in cold col- 
ors such as blue, bluish gray, or bluish green. 


Don’t Delay 
Home Repairs 


Seen and I have here made only a nosegay of 
culled flowers and have brought noth- 
Heard 


ing of my own but the string that ties 
them.—Montaigne. 

_ Col. and Mrs. J. W. Harrelson, North Caro- 
lina State College of Agriculture, believe in using 
Native products. At a summer luncheon, Mrs. 
Harrelson served as a first course on a plate of 
tresh fruits, balls of chilled watermelon. Mark- 
ing the last course was a delicious raspberry ice 
served from one-half of the scooped-out melon. 

A hedge of variegated “pretty-by-nights,” as our grandmother called 
them, (four o’clocks to you), at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Roger Maddox, 
Dallas County, Tex., sets me wondering why such rewarding beauty isn’t 
seen more often. 

In these days of total war, many of us are wondering if we should do what 
Were doing or should engage in work more conspicuously identified with 
the war effort. Something to live by is the homely philosophy of the humble 


and lovable Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, “I just do the best I kin where 
the good Lord put me at.” 





By SALLIE HILL 








































































































PRESCRIPTION 


By Marjorie Thorn 








He who has drunk from a mountain 
spring, 

And eaten the fruit of the woods, 

Shall thirst through the years, though 
wine they bring, 

And hunger on richer foods. 



























He who has watched the scene unfold 

As mists from the river rise, 

When morning touches the hills with 
gold, 

Shall ever have seeking eyes— 








Seeking for beauty where it is not, 
Wherever he may go, 

Forever turning his homing thought 
To the hills where the red haws grow. 





When you’re sick for the home, you see 
in dream, 








With your head on a foreign pillow, 
Go back to your hills, and back to your 
stream, 








And back to your mint and willow. 













IME... 
eparlincn 


If we read our signs aright, the home canning program, now well under 
way, will be the largest and most extensive in our history. Mrs. C. G. Branch, 
Hamilton County, Tenn., gives us the downbeat in her recent letter— 

We must make our gardens double and according to plan 
Everything we can’t eat, ’m sure we can can. 

Have you heard of the movement to plant an acre for a soldier? Farm 
Security families in South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama 
are dedicating an acre of food—garden, peanuts, chicken feed, etc.—to a man 
in war service. In many cases, the plot is marked with the name of the man 
in service and he may be a son, brother, or neighbor’s son. 





Seeing so many good meals in recipe columns reminds us that it is our 
chief job in this nation-wide nutrition effort to get those meals off paper and 
onto the family dinner table. Mary Autrey offers help to readers who wish 
new ways of preparing home-raised fruits, vegetables, milk, eggs, and poultry. 

Sometime ago we published in The Progressive Farmer directions for 
making a tomato juice cake. Now comes the news that the army quarter- 
master’s corps has developed a tomato bread. ‘Tomato juice added to the 
dough gives color, a pleasing flavor, and adds somewhat more vitamin con- 
tent. Suggestion to homemakers: Merely replace part of the liquid in bread 
with tomato juice. 


New Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, author of the distinguished book, 
Books The Yearling, and named by The Progressive Farmer as 1940 

Woman of the Year in Florida, has another creditable book to 

her account. Cross Creek is, for the most part, charming, neigh- 
borly chit-chat about Cross Creek folk, and their shared problems. A busy 
author—she dashes off a best-seller every so often and seems to find ample 
time to farm, raise ducks, grow flowers, fish, hunt, and takes unusual pride 
in her cooking. (Chas. Scribners’ Sons, New York, $2.50.) 

Dinner at Belmont, by Alfred Leland Crabb, is an absorbing historical 
novel dealing with the city of Nashville in her most eventful years, 1858 to 
1865. Against the back drop of history Dr. Crabb has achieved a delightful 
book with rich characterization. (The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. $2.50.) 
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YOU’RE DOING GREAT WORK 
FOR UNCLE SAM, MR. FARMER, 
and We’re All Depending on 






O ONE can question that you Amer- 
N ican farmers have stepped into “all 
out” food production with a will. The 
records prove it! You are proving that 
if “food will win the war,” we're go- 
ing to do it. 

Your government appreciates what 
you are doing, too. It knows that you 
need help in the way of building mate- 
rials if you are going to get top produc- 
tion from your dairy cows, your hogs 
and chickens. That’s why our War Pro- 
duction Board’s ruling L-41 permits 
you to spend up to $1,000 for remodel- 
ing, improving or constructing any 
farm building—and up to $500 on your 
home! So you can see we're all behind 
you 100%! 

Where it is possible, fix up your pres- 
ent buildings. This will help to save 
vital materials. Make your dairy barn, 
hog and chicken houses weather-tight, 
warm and easier to ventilate. Insulate 
them with Celotex Insulating Board— 
re-roof with Celotex Triple-Sealed 
Roofing. 

Properly insulated buildings help to 


CE 


BUILDI 





INSULATING SHEATHING, LATH, INTERIOR FINISHES, ASPHALT 
SHINGLES, SIDING, ROLL ROOFING, HARD BOARDS, ROCK WOOL 
BATTS, BLANKETS, GYPSUM PLASTERS, LATH and WALL BOARDS 


You More than Ever! 


conserve feed, boost production — ani- 
mals produce better because they don’t 
have to eat their “heads off” to keep 
warm. A good roof is an asset winter 
and summer. Give your farm animals 
the protection brought by Celotex In- 
sulating Board and Celotex Roofing 
and help them keep up top production 
the year ’round. 

You may find that you need one or 
two new buildings. The government says 
you can have them! And you can finance 
them for as long as 36 months! But 
when you build, build well. Get the 
many advantages that modern mate- 
rials and modern building methods can 
bring. Insulate with Celotex Insulat- 
ing Board. Roof with Celotex Triple- 
Sealed Roofing. 

To help you in remodeling and im- 
proving your farm buildings and to 
help you build better, we have pre- 
pared a new book that includes valu- 
able construction information. Send for 
it now. It’s yours Free! 


Pot = 5 











! THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 1 
: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. ! 
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“Another User of 





Massey’s Garden Book 





articles,” writes J. R. Sparkman, 
Gregg County, Tex., “and if I don’t 
find what I want, I reach for my 
Massey’s Garden Book.” 


Why not join the thousands of gardeners who now use 


MASSEY’S GARDEN BOOK 


* Price: 25 cents in paper binding, from 
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By LILLIAN 
L. KELLER 


Specialist in 
Clothing 
and Home 
Manage ment, 
Tennessee 





Extension Service 


Jane’s dining room, showing built-in cupboard. 


The Living and Dining Rooms 


WHEN Jane planned her 15 x 

28 living room, she tried to con- 
sider the things her family liked to 
do—read, play games, pop corn over 
an open fire, write letters, entertain 
guests, sew a fine seam, and some- 
times take a short nap on the couch. 
During the day, the five living room 
windows give plenty of light, and at 
night, the ceiling light and three 
floor lamps placed near the desk, 
couch, and comfortable chairs fur- 
nish sufficient light for close work or 
for reading. 

Certain arrangements of furniture 
are more attractive 
than others “but one 
should be selected 
which makes the room 
comfortable and con- 
venient to live in. The 
best way to decide 
about the placing of a 
piece of furniture is to 
consider the family and their needs. 
A desk or piano which is used much 
during the day should be placed, if 
possible, so it receives good light from 
a window. Jane placed the family 
piano along the wall opposite the fire- 
place. By doing this, the room looked 
better balanced and the couch, which 
is in use every day, could be placed 
near the window for light and so the 
flowers and trees in the yard could 
be seen. The desk was placed be- 
tween the two front living room 
windows. The other smaller pieces 
of furniture were grouped according 
to use and where most needed. 

One feature of the living room 
which Jane’s family is enjoying this 
summer is the adjoining screened-in 
porch where the family literally 
“live” these hot summer days. This 
living porch extends the full length 
of the house at the back of the 
living room and has a door at one 
end leading into the kitchen. Old 
porch furniture was painted an apple 
green, and this, with plenty of gay 
chintz pillows and seat covers, helps 
make the porch a summer living 
room and dining room as well. A 
folding screen, covered with a wall- 





paper panel, gives some privacy to 
the person setting the outdoor dining 
table at the east end of the porch. The 
double convenience outlets on the 
porch wall are used for the radio and 
a reading lamp at night. At the other 
end of the porch is another outlet 
used for an iron or for smal] electric 
appliances used on the table. 

But when real “sure-enough” com. 
pany comes, Jane uses her dining 
room which is furnished with Heppel- 
white table and chairs. Draperies, 
wallpaper, and chair seats are in sott 
tones of blue, dusty rose, creamy yel- 
low, and a_ pleasing 
blue-green. The old: 
fashioned moss rose, 
china soup tureen, 
seen in the dining room 
picture above, blends 
with the natural gum 
corner cupboard and 
the mahogany chest of 
drawers where Jane keeps the silver 
and table linens. The two corner 
cupboards were built into the room 
and not only do they add to the dec- 
oration of the room, but the cabinets 
underneath furnish storage 
space. The second cupboard is across 
the room near the kitchen door. A 
refinished walnut table, rescued from 
the kitchen in the old house, is used 
as a serving table and is placed neat 
the convenience outlet for connecting 
a waffle iron or coffee percolator. 


good 


The dining room is especially 
cheerful early in the morning whed 
the sun shines through the three 
large southeast windows across the 
dining table. The dining room ™ 
Jane’s old home was rather dark and 
many times during the winter 
months the family had to eat break- 
fast by electric light. 

Not all of us can have homes jus 
as we want them, but many families 
can better adapt themselves to the 
houses already built. Are you getting 
the most from your present home: 
Think first of how to use your space 
Waste or ill-advised use can make 
even the best-planned house uncolt 
fortable and unattractive. 








Baby Special! Five sets of crochet instructions © 
baby including caps, sacques, bootees, and wee edging 
for baby’s slips and dresses. : 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest 
you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 
will serve you. 
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“All right, don’t listen to mother 
... bring her up your own way!” 
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1. When my mother starts acting like a One day Tinker needed a laxative. I said ’'d 
martyr—whew! Of course we'd rather she give her a treat if she took it without any 
didn’t have to live with us, but we really fuss (she hates the taste), when Mother 
don’t mind it. Except when she interferes broke in, “You're spoiling her. If she were 
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W...: appetite ever 


said “‘No”’ to Soda Bis- 
cuits—an American food 
if there ever was one. 
And what food can be 
eaten in so many taste 
thrilling ways?—as a hot 
bread with butter and 
sweet spreads, swimming 
in thick gravy, or as a 
shortcake, with crushed 
fruit, for dessert. 


Why not some golden 
brown soda biscuits for 
your dinner tonight? But 
make them the right way, 
with Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand Baking Soda 
and *Sour Milk. Then 
you'll get the lightness, 
the soft crumb, the deli- 
cate flavor that means 
your meal’s a success. 


A Tested Recipe For 
SODA BISCUITS 


Measure 2 cups sifted 
flour, add 1/2 teaspoon 
Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda and 
lf teaspoon salt, and sift 
again. Cut in 4 table- 
spoons shortening. Add 
enough * sour milk or 
buttermilk to make a stiff 
dough, about 3% cup. 
Turn onto floured board 
and knead. Roll 1/2 inch 
thick. Cut with biscuit 
cutter. Bake in hot oven 
(475° F.) 12 minutes. 


* Note: If sour milk is not 
available, add to 3/4 cup of 
sweet milk one tablespoon 
of vinegar (preferably white 
vinegar as it makes a whiter 
biscuit), or one tablespoon 
of lemon juice. Mix well, and 
use in place of sour milk. 
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| CROCHETED WEDGIES are favorites 
| for comfort and gay charm. Make several 
pairs in your favorite colors and give your 
feet a real vacation on hot summer days. 


GARDEN HAT, crisp 
and cool, in spotless 
white or delicate pastels. 
It’s washable, too. 


TRIANGLES 
PARADE, a modern 
bedspread with an old- 
fashioned flavor. 





Order directions for Gar- 
den Hat, Triangles on Parade, 
and Crocheted Wedgies for 
3 cents each from the Home 
Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, at office nearest you 
—Dallas, Memphis, Birming- 
ham, Raleigh. Any one will 


serve you. 











June Flower Tips 
By L. A. NIVEN 


SOON after the flowering sea- 
son is over is the proper time to 
prune shrubbery. Instead of shearing 
back, remove some of the older stems, 
as this will promote new growth 
from the bottom. Shear back only 


| to the extent necessary to keep them 


| within bounds and properly shaped. 


As a bedding plant, periwinkle or 
vinca is hard to beat. It will with- 
stand a lot of drouth and heat and 
yet continue to bloom. It fits well 
in window boxes also. When plant- 
ed in beds or rows, it will reseed it- 
self from year to year. It may be 
had in pink, purple, white, or a gen- 
eral mixture of these colors. 

Another flower that does well in 


| hot weather is the bachelor button. 





It fits in well in late summer beds 
or borders. 

No one will overlook the petunia, 
because it is one of the very best of 
our annual flowers. It will with- 
stand a lot of heat and drouth. 

Make a liberal planting of brilliant- 
ly colored cockscomb now. Their 
bright crimson, orange, yellow, gold, 
scarlet, and carmine flowers will 
make a real show this fall. 





Azaleas like acid soil. Two cups 
of aluminum sulphate to each aver- 
age-sized plant, or 8 pounds per 100 
square feet, if they are planted in 
beds, will help to make soil acid. 

Gaillardia is a profuse bloomer and 
is quite satisfactory for borders, for 
beds, or for cutting. 

To get compact, dense growth of 
the hedge, trim it regularly and fre- 
quently. It is not desirable to wait 
until four to six inches must be 
clipped off to give it the right shape, 
as when this is done, scald frequently 
takes place, making both the leaves 
and the twigs less attractive. 

A heavy mulch applied to shrub- 
bery or trees set out this winter will 
aid them very materially in getting 
through the summer. Any available 
material, such as well rotted stable 
manure, straw, leaves, etc., will serve 
the purpose. 

Climbing roses do not need severe 
cutting back. Usually all that is 
needed is to cut out some of the old 
branches and to head back sufficient- 
ly to keep within bounds. This 
should be done immediately after 
the flowering period. 


ON | 
















ASK MOTHER... She knows 


‘~-. >Y ALWAYS 
) for CAKE..: 


so Naturally for 
All General Baking 


= @ Clabber Girl’s 
positive Double-Action 
makes it the natural choice for 
fine cake baking ... So, why 
not enjoy the same assurance of 
perfect results with biscuits, 
cookies, quick breads or waffles? 
Just follow your favorite recipe 
to the letter . . . Results will 
surprise and delight you, every 
time. 

@ You'll find that Clabber Girl 
costs less . . . but don’t waste 
baking powder by using more 
Clabber Girl than your recipe 
directs. 










ASK MOTHER, 
she knows... Your positive 
guarantee is Clabber Girl’s 

positive Double-Action 





CLABBER GIRL 


BAKING POWDER 











er HOME 


Quicker, cheaper, and a 
more fun. No breakage, 
muss and fuss. 
family and 


PROVIDE FOOD FOR VICTORY 


With a Greater Home Canning Program 


no 
Can for your 


The Burpee Company can supply canning 
equipment this year. We can also furnish 
replacement parts, or we can service Burpee 
Sealers and Cookers sent to our factory. 
Write for our Special Service Offer. 


BURPEE CAN SEALER COMPANY 
200 W. Liberty St., Barrington, Illinois 














Kill Flies 
Close windows— = 






use Bee Brand 
Insect Spray — 
lote of it. 15 
minutes later — 
sweep up flies. . 
Kills roaches, 
moths, ants, bed 
bugs, mosqui- 
toes, too! 


“IT’S A 








KILLER” 





We are all proud to call America 
and rightfully so. 
country by investing our money in its 
The way to do this is to 








THIS IS OUR AMERICA 


“our countih 
truly 


Let’s make it more ‘eter 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
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By ESTELLE 
FOURNET 





Food Preservation 
Specialist, Louisiana 
Extension Service 


CANNING is 

adaptable to aver- 
age home conditions 
and can be done suc- 
cessfully wherever 
fuel, water, and a hot 
water or pressure can- 
ner and containers 
are procurable. For 
home canning, all 
products are classified as acid and 
non-acid. Acid foods are fruits, to- 
matoes, rhubarb, and ripe pimientos. 
All other foods are classed as non- 
acids. For preserving flavor, texture, 
color, and food value (vitamin C and 
B), acid foods should never be sub- 
jected to temperatures above boil- 
ing, hence they should be processed 
in a water bath (in boiling water) 
the minimum time required for the 
prevention of spoilage. 

Non-acids, containing no natural 
preservatives, require temperatures 
above boiling for insuring non-spoil- 
age and safety from food poisoning; 
hence, canning under pressure is 
recommended for these foods. 


In canning fruits 
and tomatoes, 
which are among 
our chief sources 
of vitamin C, quick handling should 
be the main objective, as exposure to 
air after these foods are peeled and 
cut causes heavy losses of this vita- 
min. Unless the home canner has 
efhcient and sufficient help, only 
comparatively small amounts should 
be handled. Not much more than 
a gallon of tomatoes should be 
scalded at a time, as this valuable, 
protective food may develop a flat 
sour condition if held too long from 
the scalding to the packing stage. 
Apples, pears, and hand-peeled 
peaches will turn dark when exposed 
to the air. This discoloration may 
be controlled by dropping the peeled 
fruit in a solution of two tablespoons 
salt to one gallon of water. It is well 
to bear in mind that fruits held too 
long in this solution are also subject 
to losses of food value. 


Canning 
Fruits 
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Put part of your victory garden into jars. 


Fruits can be canned without sug- 
ar, if preferred, or if a member of the 
family is on a sugar-free diet. How- 
ever, it is more economical to use 
the sugar at the time of canning. 
Most fruits are canned with either a 
thin or a medium syrup. 

Thin: 1 cup sugar, 3 cups water. 

Medium: | cup sugar, 2 cups water. 

Fruits may be packed cold and the 
hot syrup added to cover. However, 
a more desirable pack is obtained if 
the fruit is cooked for a few minutes 
in the syrup, the length of cooking 
depending on the size, maturity, and 
texture of the fruit. 

A few vegetables retain more of 
their fresh, sweet flavor if canned 
without salt — beets and carrots, 
especially. No salt should be put in- 
to the tomato juice which will be fed 
to an infant. The amount of salt 
added to vegetables when canning 
is not a preservative and can be left 
out when desired or desirable. 


Wash, scrape, and 
cut carrots into 
shoestrings as for 
shoestring pota- 
toes. Steam for ten minutes, setting 
the pan in the pressure cooker with 
only enough water under the pan in 
cooker to furnish steam. Close cook- 
er and allow petcock to remain open, 
counting time when the steam comes 
out steadily. Remove from cooker 
and pack hot in jars or plain tin cans, 
packing down rather tightly but be- 
ing careful not to crush the carrots. 
Do not use water or salt. Seal jars, 
but exhaust tins ten minutes in boil- 
ing water before sealing. Process 
No. 2 tins 25 minutes and pint jars 
30 minutes at ten pounds pressure. 


Shoestring 
Carrots 


GENERAL DOUGLAS MACARTHUR 
BE THE first in your neighborhood to 


make a colorful embroidery sampler of our 
hero, General MacArthur, to hang in your 
home or club room. 
measures 8 by 10 inches and is easy to make 
with a hot iron transfer. 


The finished sampler 











For directions to make the General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur sampler, send 10 cents to the Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 





never have the nerve to make jelly! 
Betty: Nonsense—with SURE-JELL it’s easy 
to jell all fruits quickly and just right... 
with only 12-minute boil! Think how 
that saves fruit and sugar... 


SHORT BOIL S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S SUGAR! 





Jean: Saves fruit and sugar? How?... 


Betty: I may start with more sugar in pro- 
portion to fruit... but I actually get 
more finished jelly per cup of sugar — 
because SURE-JELL’s short boil can’t 
“steam away” my fruit juice mixture! 


JELLS HARD-TO-JELL FRUITS 





Jean: Grand! And it’s setting perfectly! 
Betty: Of course! SURE-JELL tames even 
hard-to-jell fruits! And your jelly tastes 
so good because with SURE-JELL you use 
fruits fully ripe—just when they’re at the 
very peak of their flavor! 


The Progressive Farmer, June 1942 











10 GLASSES INSTEAD OF 6 


Jean: But how many glasses do you get? 


Betty: Count ’em—10 full glasses! I used 
to get 6! And SURE-JELL’s short boil not 
only gives more jelly, it keeps the sum- 
mer sunshine in your jelly—never boils 
off the fresh-fruit flavor and color! 


FREE—60 TESTED RECIPES! 


Q 





Jean: It certainly sounds easy... 

Betty: Lady, you simply can’t go wrong 
if you follow the 60 SURE-JELL tested 
recipes in every package—there’s one for 
every popular fruit! Be a sport—and try 
SURE-JELL this very afternoon! 


IMPORTANT! Sure-Jell s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s sugar .. . saves time, work too! 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S SUGAR! 


every time 


powdered form doesn’t dilute fruit. 


with each fruit. 





yr No wonder it’s America’s largest selling Powdered Pectin Product. 


SURE-JELL’s short 
boil can’t boil down juice—you actually get 
more jelly per cup of sugar! You may sub- 
stitute Karo (Red Label) for % the cups 
of sugar required in any SURE-JELL recipe. 


HELPS YOU GET SURE RESULTS...the same 
...even with hard-to-jell fruits. 


INEXPENSIVE, easy to handle — convenient 


60 EASY RECIPES in your SURE-JELL folder, 
home-tested by 2,100 women for success 


MAKES THE MOST OF YOUR FRUIT—a bigger 
showing of more delicious jams and jellies! 








A Product of 
General Foods 
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LD HAVE LIKED 
“HIS MONUMENT” - 


... Because it expresses 
his personality”’ 


A fitting memorial is one that is 
expressive of the character of the 
person it commemorates. The Cross, 
the urn, the shaft, the tablet; the 
lilies, garlands and wreaths used in 
memorial design are all symbolic. 
To assist you in the selection of 
an appropriate memorial, the pro- 
ducers of GEORGIA MARBLE- 
the beautiful, durable, marble used 
for the magnificent memorials to 
Presidents Lincoln, McKinley and 
Harding—have prepared an inter- 
esting book explaining the beauti- 
ful symbolism of memorial design. 
This coupon will bring your copy. 


48-Page Book on Memorials 


Write today fora FREE 
copy of ‘‘ Personality in 
Memorials’’, which will 
assistyouin the selection 
of a fitting memorial. 


The Georgia Marble Company, 

Tate, Georgia Dept. L. 

Please send me a copy of your booklet, 
“PERSONALITY IN MEMORIALS” 
Name 
Address 

City and State 


GEORGIA 
MARBLE 














CORNS 


Pain Sent Flying! 


Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads in- 
Stantly stop tormenting 
shoe friction; lift aching 
essure; give you fast re- 
ief. Ease tight shoes; pre- 
vent corns and sore toes. 
Separate Medications in- 
luded for quickly remov- 
corns Cost but a trifle, 
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Keep your feet “free and 

) in comfortable shoes. 
Frequent bathing and dusting 
with taleum will add to your 
comfort. 


—Warner Brothers Photo. 


Foot Rules for War Work 


By SALLY CARTER 


THE army of American women 

is marching on its feet toward 
Victory . . . speeding on defense er- 
rands, farming, gardening, canning, 
doing scores of extra tasks! 

For morale’s sake, as well as for 
health and beauty’s sake, those feet 
deserve the same attention as any 
other patriotic tools. They will give 
better service for being kept in good 
condition through observance of 
these ten foot rules: 

1. Bathe and soak tired, hot, ach- 
ing feet as often as you can, in warm 
water containing a handful of borax 
or baking soda. Rinse with a dash 
of cold water. 

2. Dry carefully, especially — be- 
tween the toes where dampness may 
cause soft corns. 

3. Pedicure once a week. 
have corns, callouses, or ingrowing 
nails, ask a chiropodist or doctor to 
tell you how to care for them. 

4. Dust your feet frequently with 
boracic acid or your favorite talcum 
powder. 


If you 


5. Change to fresh hose often. Cot- 
ton stockings are not only a patriotic 
duty, they are most cool and comfort- 
able in hot weather and very easy to 
wash. 

6. Buy the best shoes your budget 
allows. In the short run, they pay in 
comfort and good looks; in the long 
run they pay in lasting service. 

7. Don’t try to wear out old dress 
shoes for work. They are likely to 
be too light and out of shape to give 
your feet proper support. 

8. Don’t wear high heels for work- 
ing or walking. War work has made 
low heels fashionable. 

9. Wear arch supports only if your 
doctor so orders, but don’t try to fit 
them yourself. 

10. Sit down to as many tasks as 
you can. When your feet are tired, 
rest them as frequently as possible. 
If only for a few minutes, take off 
your shoes, lie flat on your back, place 
your feet on the bed base or on pil- 
lows so that they are higher than 
your head. 


How to Buy Household Cottons 


“EQUIP your beds well,” coun- 

sels Mrs. Bernice Claytor, exten- 
sion specialist in home improvement, 
Texas. More cotton is used in equip- 
ment of beds than anywhere else sn 
the home, and for this reason bed- 
ding offers one of the best uses for 
cotton. 

Bedspreads: One spread for each 
bed plus one extra one should be the 
minimum supply. Bedspreads should 
be large enough to cover mattress, 
springs and pillows. 

Sheets: Four sheets per bed should 
be the minimum and six sheets per 
bed are desirable. Look for a good 
firm weave, a strong selvage and 


hems that are closed at the ends and 
stitched evenly with small stitches. 


Sizes for standard beds: 


Bed Sheet Width 


Single 63 inches 
Three-quarters 72 inches 
Double 


Sheet Length 
108 inches 
108 inches 

81 or 90 inches 108 inches 


Pillow Slips: Two pillow slips for 
each pillow should be the minimum 
supply; three for each pillow are de- 
sirables Allow 114 to 2 inches for 
fullness when measuring width of 
pillow and 9 or 10 inches in length 
to allow fullness and to cover end of 
pillow completely. This does not 
include amount turned back for hem. 





FREE BEAUTY LEAFLETS 


To help you with your summer beauty problems Sally Carter offers five leaflets and an 


attractive folder in which to keep them. 


Check leaflets desired, fill in coupon, and mail 


to Sally Carter, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birming- 


ham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 
(1) Sunburn Versus Sun Tan 
OO Beauty Hints for Summer 


© Beauty From Your Refrigerator 


Name 


0) Are You Only Two Feet From 
Beauty? 

) Vacation Beauty Needs for 
Every Woman 





Running Water for YOUR farm 
with a 7 


DAY TON( 


LIFE-LONG SYSTEM 


@ YOU can produce more 
milk, meat, poultry and 
vegetables — so badly 
needed this year — by in- 
stalling a DAYTON Life- 
Long Water System. This 
will furnish PLENTY of water 
for livestock, garden, wash- 
ing, baths and dishes. The 
complete Dayton Line in- 
cludes jet pumps, shallow 
and deep well pumps, cel- 
lar drainers and water soft- j§ At 
eners. Mail coupon TODAY (se 
for illustrated booklet, "|| ci 
Hill | 


QUNNING WATER 

wries PRODUCE 

rmont F000 FOF 
victory 


"Yai 
| So 
MT eh eiic Warer NWS 


SAVE MONEY WITH DAYTON — BUY WAR savinds F wont! 


ee ee) 
THE DAYTON PUMP & MFG. CO. 
Dept. P-6, Dayton, Ohio, 
Send free booklet on Dayton Water Systens, 
Name. 


R.F.D. No. 
City 
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FRUIT JARS 


Made by the famous Duraglas method, 
these Presto jars give important security 
for home canning. Uniform wall thickness 
banishes weak spots. Laboratory tested. 
Smooth sealing surface. Easy to clean. 
More convenient to handle and store. For 
a better kind of jar, get Presto. 


A COMPLETE LINE — Jars — Standard Closures and Rings 


Any standard jar-closure 
and ring fit the new 
PRESTO. But for sure 
results, ask for PRESTO 
fittings. All types — Uni- 
versal glass-top... porce- 
lain-lined caps — 2-piece 
lacquered vacuum type. 


FRUIT 
JARS 


- ST LOUIS MO 
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GET FREE 
SAMPLES AT ONCE 
Don’t wait an- 
other minute, 
Earnings up to $5.00 
a day or $45 a week 
Y possible. Be our Agents 
and make Quick money 
in Full or Spare time, 
Sell our famous line of 
Sweet Georgia Brown 
Hair Dressing, Face 
Powder, Bleach Cream, 
Incense, Curios, Jewelry, 
Perfumes. Two Big lines 
—H0e and 25 goods, 
Sales made on sight. No 
experience needed, 
Write today for FREE 
SAMPLES and FREE 
Big Sample Case Offer, 


VALMOR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2241 Indiana Ave., Dept. C-116, Chicago, Hl. 


ne 


FREE HOLLYWOOD 
ENLARGEMENT 


of Your favorite Photo 


To get acquainted, we will make 

and send you FREE a beautiful 
PROFESSIONAL Hollywood 

Enlargement of any snap-shot, 

photo, kodak picture—from either 

print or negative—to 5 x 7 inch 

size. Be sure to include color of eyes, 

hair and clothing for prompt in- 

formation on a natural life-like color 

enlargement in a handsome FREE 

a SRAME to set on table or dyesese, 
4 igimal print or negative returnec 

wal {efor REE Professional Enlargement. Please 
HOLLY urn mailing, Act quick. Offer limited to U.S, 
7021 WOOD FILM STUDIOS 


Santa Monica Bivd »» Dept. 327, Hollywood, Calif, 
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By SALLIE’ HILL 


“HOW can I be sure I’m serving 

my family any vitamins in our 
victuals?” a serious mother writes us, 
and so sets the stage for our subject 
this month. First, we suggest that 
every homemaker check the family’s 
diet by the nutrition yardstick on this 
page. Now that we’re sure we have 
decided on the right food for the 
table, let’s be sure that all vegetable 
products are fresh—no withered let- 
or greens, beans, or carrots, 
please, for thus do vitamins have a 
way of taking flight, and often flavor 
and texture go, too. 


To avoid unnecessary vitamin 


| losses in cooking, can we chalk our- 
| selves “perfect” on the following 
| don’t’s? F 


Don’t peel vegetables far ahead of 


| time. 


Don’t soak peeled vegetables in 
water. 

Don’t use more water than neces- 
sary in cooking vegetables. 

Don’t throw away the cooking 
water, but keep it for soups and 
stews. 

Don’t boil milk, merely heat. 

Don’t overcook fats such as butter 
and lard. 

Don’t cook eggs in smoking fat. 
The edges of fried eggs should never 
be brown and curled. See our Home 
Helps for suggestions about prepar- 
ing eggs. And Mary Autrey offers 
Twenty-One Vitamin-Rich Meals, al 
so a list of common foods with the 
vitamins they contain. 

Enriched flour is now available 
for your asking. The taste is no dif- 
ferent, for it is good white flour with 
vitamins added. Because of the high 
vitamin content in A, B, and G, of 
soybean flour, | have been putting a 
few spoonfuls in sauces, gravy, and 


NUTRITION YARDSTICK 
MILK 


TOMATOES, oranges, grapefruit, green cabbage, raw 
salad greens—1 or more servings per day. 
LEAFY, GREEN, or yellow vegetables—l 


servings. 


POTATOES and other vegetables and fruits—2 serv- are available now. 


ings or more a day. 
EGGS—I each day. 


LEAN MEAT, poultry, or fish—Il or more servings 


per day. 


CEREALS—At least 2 servings of whole grain prod- 
ucts or “enriched flour.” Cornmeal with bran left and 


in it is “whole grain.” 


FATS and swects—Some butter or vitamin A rich fat 


every day. 


ENOUGH MORE fats and sweets to satisfy the ap- 


petite. 


1 quart for children, 1 pint for adults. 


or more 
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Vitamins 


for Victory 
Meals 











biscuits. Personally, I like the flavor 
and I am using it more and more. 


With sugar rationed, ‘you will be | 


looking for new ways to use honey 
and molasses, both of which are 


wholesome sweets and good substi- | 


tutes for sugar. Mrs. Cornelia C. 
Morris, North Carolina extension 
economist in food conservation and 
marketing, suggests serving this 
syrup with wafHes: 
One cup honey, 1 cup molasses, 
stick or % cup butter. 

Combine honey and_ molasses. 
Heat to the boiling point. Add but- 
ter and serve hot with bread, biscuit, 
or waffles. 

A honey- or syrup-cream cheese 
mixture offers an idea for a delicious 
sandwich filling according to Mrs. 
Dora Dee Walker, South Carolina 
extension specialist in production 
and conservation. Spread on slices of 
bread or on baking powder biscuits. 
Chopped nuts may be added for va- 
riety. Mrs. Walker also reminds us 
that cake icings made with honey 
will keep cakes fresh and moist for a 
long time. If you are substituting 
honey for sugar in cake baking, allow 
1 cup honey for each cup of sugar 
omitted and use 1/5 cup less of milk 
for every cup of honey substituted. 

My own sugar-saving recipe for 
rhubarb, I pass on with enthusiasm: 
Cut | pound rhubarb in |-inch pieces, 
add 4 cup water, and 2 tablespoons 
corn syrup, steam a very few minutes 
until tender. Chill in refrigerator 
and serve as a dessert. 

Fannie Farmer’s first cookbook, 
which came out about the year 1896, 
mentions only two salads. How far 
we have come in forty-five years in 
the use of salads is evident in her re 
cent edition listing several pages of 
salads! Whimsical appe- 
tites give way to crisp, cool 
salads attractively . served, 
but handled and decorated 
as little as possible. Why 
gild the lily? Raw fruits, 
vegetables, and salad greens 
Have 

tender young 
spinach, turnip 
greens, mustard, rape, and 
Swiss chard? Wash, drain, 
chill and with 
onions and radishes in a 
chilled bowl with French 
dressing and see what you 
have been missing. 


1 


you tried 
leaves of 


serve 
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PROBLEMS 











that come up every day 


THAT SUGAR SITUATION! 


Our mothers took sugar shortage in their 
stride during World War I. We can do it 
in World War II! By using a lighter hand 
when we dip into the sugar bowl. (And, 
incidentally, acquiring a lighter figure!) 
By picking short-on-sugar recipes for 
daily cooking. By following Rumford’s 
new sugarless recipes when we bake! See 
FREE offer at the bottom of this column! 
* bod * 


Rumford Baking Powder gives extra ser- 
vice in sugarless recipes! Does that impor- 
tant job of raising —dependably! No need 
to figure special measurements. And — 
though sugar-substitute recipes tend to 
produce less volume and slightly firmer 
texture—Rumford helps keep that volume 
light, that texture even! 


* * * 


Keep serving cakes and cookies — they’re 
great morale-boosters! And how long 
since you've sent a box of home-baking 
to your soldier? Write and say that you 
didn’t use one spoonful of sugar, in the 
batch coming up! 


* * * 


Rumford is extra important, where there’s 
no sugar in the recipe. For sugar “masks” 
flavors — and without it, every ingred- 
ient stands out! But — Rumford is an 
all-phosphate baking powder — contains 
no alum to leave a bitter taste. Rumford 
leaves no taste whatever in any baked 
foods — and passes the great test of the 
sugarless recipe! 


* * * 
Try these drop cookies. Honey's the 
sweet-tooth ingredient. 


Rumford Drop Cookies 


2% cups sifted 24 cup shorten- 
flour ing 

3. =teaspoons 
Rumford 
Baking 
Powder 

Yq teaspoon |", teaspoons 
salt vanilla 


144 cups honey 
1 egg, well 
beaten 


Sift together flour, Rumford Baking Pow- 
der and salt. Cream shortening, add honey 
slowly and cream until fluffy. Stir in well- 
beaten egg and vanilla. Add sifted dry in- 
gredients, a little at a time, blending well 
after each addition. Drop by teaspoonfuls 
on lightly greased cookie sheet and bake 
in a moderately hot oven (425°F.) for 12 
to 15 minutes. Yield: about 4 dozen 
cookies. 
a * Ak 


Rumford helps war economy by guard- 
ing against baking failures! And — its for- 
mula contains important amounts of cal- 
cium and phosphates — necessary to build 
bones and teeth. Your family gets these 
valuable minerals the easy way — by eate 
ing your Rumford baking. 


* * * 


Put Rumford on your 
grocery list —now! And 
write for your FREE 
copy of Rumford’s sug- 
arless recipes — worked 
out by experts to keep 
your war-time menus 
as appetizing as they 
are patriotic! Address 
Rumford, Box 5DS, 
Rumford, R. I. 
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L ITS FINE 
GRANULAR 
TEXTURE 


We could write a thousand words about White Lily 
Flour, yet all these words would not tell you the amazing 
story of White Lily’s finer quality and uniform texture 
half so well as one sample baking in your own kitchen, 
Countless experiments have proved White Lily to be the 
perfect flour for all baking purposes. White Lily has a 
fine granular texture and its Vitamin Bl and food min- 
erals are so thoroughly distributed you get a scientific 
blend of their important health properties. Ask your 
grocer for White Lily today. 


“T use and endorse WHITE LILY FLOUR exclusively” 
J. Allen Smith & Co. MRS. Ss. R. DULL 


Knoxville, Tenn. 






































You would not enter a battle with 
guns that wouldn't fire, or machines 
that wouldn't run, 





The Battle for Food can only be 
won with engines that fire and run 
dependably, and with other equip- 


Frick Saw Mills 


ment in equally good condition. You 
save time, labor and money with 
smooth-running power farming ma- 
chinery. 


Get in touch with your Frick 
Branch or Dealer: they will aid you 
in keeping your equipment in fight- 
ing trim, and in 








furnishing new 
equipment where possible. 


Frick Beareat Feed Mills, 
Fox Silo Fillers, Ang 
Arbor Balers. 


Frick Threshers 
and Peanut Pickers 


BRANCHES BRANCHES 
Richmond, Virginia Goldsboro, N. C. 
Dover, Delaware Salisbury, N. C. 


Columbia, S. C. 


Charleston, W. Va. A Knoxville, Tenn. 








Frick C 





WHEN we went to Cleghorn 

Farm,’ Rutherford County, N. 
C., not long ago, to visit our health 
editor, Dr. B. E. Washburn, and 
Mrs. Washburn, we were pleased to 
see their 114-year-old house re 
modeled with all modern comforts 
and conveniences. And something 
for all to see is the 
charming log house 
nearby, where Zellah 
Pike, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Washburn, 
lives with her artist 
husband, John Pike, 
and young son. Just 
here we let Mrs. Pike 
take over to tell her 
own story: “The main 
attraction to visitors of our log barn 
house is its homemadeness. We had 
an old log barn here on Cleghorn 
Farm and a pile of lumber left over 
from the rebuilding of my father’s 
house. The barn was torn down and 
the logs notched deeper so as to get 
them closer together. The rest of 
the house was to be of lumber, so 
we moved the logs back to incorpo- 
rate a gully and avoid digging a base- 
ment. Carpenters and masons re- 
notched and reassembled the logs 
and built the framework of the 
house. When that was done, we sct 
about making the interior habitable. 

“Daddy toiled in the basement as- 
sembling the furnace and John built 
bookcases, cupboards, and couches, 

















PLANT NOW— 
Sudan Grass— For Quick Hay Crop 
Amber Sorghum— for Forage 
Cow Peas— for Hay or Soil Improvement 
Edible Peas— for Your Victory Garden 
Wilson & Virginia Soybeans— for Hay 


Write for WOOD'S Crop Special 
Gives prices on above items 
and other seeds for June-July Planting 












T.W.WOOD & SONS 
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RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


and laid the red-and-blue linoleum 
on the kitchen floor and counters. 
Mother made curtains and couch and 
cushion covers. I painted. The liv- 
ing room walls are just the old 
chinked logs. The other rooms are 
stained a light brown, bringing out 
the beauty of the knotty pine boards. 
The floors are a bit darker than the 
walls. 

“We are often asked if our white- 
washed fireplace, with its crooked 
chimney wandering up one corner 
of the living room, really works. Of 
course it does, for its interior was 
built by directions. John made a 
beautiful living room chandelier of 
scraps of lead sheeting and dime 
store lamp chimneys. Painted black, 
it looks for all the world like genuine 


















If You Don’t Know Where To Buy It— 


YE HAVE sources of reference not available to most of our subscribers. If 
V you have been looking ior some article that you cannot find in your local 
stores or in the advertisements, perhaps we can help you 
turer or a distributor, 
When writing us about such matters be sure to give the correct trade name of 
the article if you know it, and any information you have that may be of help in locat- 
ing the manufacturer. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. 


locate the manufac- 












Dallas, Texas 





















































An old log barn comes 
back a modern home. 












































wrought iron. The light outside the 
front door is made of a vinegar jug, 
and one in the bay window was once 
a green ginger-ale bottle. In his spare 
time he made a fine refectory table 
with bench to match, and various 
small tables. 

“One of our Hereford calves died 
and we saved the skin 
for a fur-covered stool, 
The built-in couches 
came from Mother’ 
attic — the two pieces 
of an old day bed. We 
slip-covered a small 
couch and two over 
stuffed chairs that we 
bought at the second. 
hand store. From an 
old upright piano, John made a tiny 
built-in piano with bookshelves above 
it. When the lid is closed, it is a 
serviceable writing desk. Our radio 
is built into a bookcase. 

“The upstairs is reached by a bal- 
cony running along two sides of the 
living room. Our bedroom furniture 
came unpainted and is enameled 
white with blue trimmings. The 
round mirror over the dresser has 3 
white pleated pique ruffle. The bed- 
spread and curtains are of natural 
monk’s cloth trimmed with fuzzy 
white binding. At the head of the 
bed is a bookcase, also concealed 
lights for reading. 

“The walls and ceilings of the two 
bathrooms are varnished and_ the 
floors are covered with blue linoleum. 
The tubs are the old-fashioned kind 
with feet, cased in with boards. 

“Peter, our 41-year-old son, has 
double-decker bunks in his room. He 
sleeps on what he calls the ‘bottom 
shelf,’ not yet having the courage 
climb the ladder.” 





Pulitzer Winner We congratulate this month, 
Ellen Glasgow, native Virginian, and winner of the 
$500 Pulitzer award for the most distinguished novd 
of the year, In This Our Life. Miss Glasgow was also 
named as recipient of the $100 award of the Souther 
National Democratic Organization for the most 0 
standing book of 1941 by a Southern-born writer ® 
a Southern subject. 
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That Refrigerator 


el 


EVERY patriotic homemaker 

who owns an automatic refriger- 
ator wants to use it as economically 
and efficiently as possible. If the fol- 
lowing precautions are taken, the re- 
frigerator will last longer and give 
better service: 

1. Set the refrigerator so that it 
will not be in the sun 
or close to the range or 
other heating units. If : 
the box is not level, the if 
door will open and close 
with difficulty, possibly 
causing parts to jar out 
out of place. 

2. Jellies, preserves, 
relishes, pickles, catsup, 
and bananas do not need 
refrigeration. 

3. Perishable vegeta- 
bles keep best at a tem- 
perature around 45 degrees F. in 
moist atmosphere. Trim off unedible 
portions such as. roots, stems, tops, 
coarse leaves, etc. Wash vegetables 
and store them in a covered pan or 
in moisture-proof sacks. Lima beans 
should be stored unshelled. Two or 
three layers of husk 
should be left on 
corn. .Unripe toma- 
toes ripen more 
quickly at room tem- 
perature and may 
then be chilled. 

4. Soft fruits keep 
better and have a bet- 
ter flavor if refrigerated in a covered 
container. Berries keep best if not 
washed until just before serving. 
Handle as little as possible and 
spread on a shallow dish. Remove 
any that show signs of decay. Leave 
uncovered. Store oranges, grapefruit, 
lemons, and apples in a cool place 
away from drafts until shortly before 
using; then chill. 

5. Before putting fresh meat in the 
refrigerator, wipe with a dampened 
cloth or scrape; but never wash it. 
Leave uncovered, or partly covered 
with wax paper, or place in a venti- 
lated or loosely covered container. 
Raw meat, milk, and cooked dishes 
containing eggs and milk should be 
placed in the coolest area of the cabi- 





Va 


By IDA C. HAGMAN 
Specialist in Home 
Management, Kentucky 
Extension Service 


net. The best temperature for these 
is between 40 and 45 degrees F. 

6. Opening the door for a few sec- 
onds, even fairly frequently, uses less 
current than when the door is kept 
open longer at greater intervals. 


7. Store cooked meats, cooked 
vegetables, and butter in tightly cov- 
ered containers. Place 
in the next coolest part 
of the refrigerator. 

8. Cured meats and 
tightly wrapped bread 
keep well without mold- 
ing or losing flavor when 
put in the refrigerator. 

9. Covered refrigera- 
tor dishes and moisture- 
proof bags are more sat- 
isfactory for storing food 
than are ordinary paper 
sacks and pasteboard 
cartons. A wire basket is excellent 
for storing eggs and fruit that need 
not be covered. 

10. Place containers of food so that 
they do not touch the walls of the box 
nor each other to allow air to circu- 
late freely. The removal of the de- 
frosting pan when not in use in- 
creases air circulation. 

11. Wash inside and outside of 
evaporator, the lining, shelves and 
trays at the time of defrosting with a 
solution made of 1 tablespoon baking 
soda and 1 quart warm water. Rinse 
with clear water and dry thoroughly. 
Wash outside of box with warm, neu- 
tral suds. Avoid the use of harsh pow- 
ders and steel 
wool. Liquid Ge < >, 
wax applied C, Cos 
every two or | 
three months ¢ \ 
cleans and pre- * 


res the fin- *« <M 
ere 
12. As grease 
causes deterioration of rubber, avoid 
grasping the rubber gasket around 
the door with greasy hands. Careful- 
ly wipe off food or grease spilled on 
the gasket. Replace gasket when it 
no longer seals the door tightly. 
13. Defrost according to the man- 
ufacturer’s directions before the frost 
is 4 inch thick. 









Home Department Helps 


Home Equipment 


Six New Short Boil Recipes 


Bridal Showers End in Rain- 


You Can Make This Bed for (jelly) bows 
$1.50 Brining Fruits and Vege- A Shower for the New Arri- 
From Barrel to Chair tables val (stork shower) 


How to Make Slip Covers 


Made With Buttermilk 


The Bride’s Book 





























A Landscape Plan for Farm 


omes 
How to Make Flagstone 
Walks 
Food 
Twenty-One Vitamin - Rich 


eals 
Meals That Help Prevent 
Pellagra 
Canning Fruits 
Juices 
Saving the Products of the 
Vegetable Garden 
© You Know These Can- 
Ming Answers? 


and Fruit 


Eggs for Every Day 
Recipes to Fill the Cookie Jar 
Uses for Honey 


A Different Ice Cream Every 
Day 


Entertainment 


Pranks and Puzzles for Par- 
ties 

Party for Wedding Anniver- 
saries 

What Shall We Play at the 
Party? 

The Home Wedding 


Popularity 
How to Make Your Spend- 
ing Money 
Join the Popularity Parade 
Ladies Prefer Gentlemen 
Needlework Designs 


Frost Flowers Tablecloth 

Homestead Fluff Rug 

Speed-O-Weave Luncheon 
Set (weaving) 

Four Fragile Edgings 

Star Coasters (crochet) 

How to Crochet 

How to Put in a Zipper 





For ea- . " 
offic or each Home Help send 3 cents to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, at 


€ Nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 


SPONAGE 
PREV CANNING WITH 


BERNARDIN 





WOUND 











PRLS 
= 


Bi 


at 
BERNAR 






The 


Two-Piece 
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MASON CAPS! 


ike U7) 
Kon Ik 
* Guaranteed b 
Good Housekeepin 
C7 iF DEFECTIVE OF P 8 
a ~ 
C245 aovennsty THES 





Or 
yo 





Once you try Bernardin Two-Piece 
Mason Caps you'll never go back 
to old-fashioned canning methods! 
They are thrifty, easier to use, and 
provide a positive vacuum seal that 
prevents spoilage, keeps flavors and 
juices intact! Inside of lids are coated 
with acid-resisting white enamel over 
sanitary gold lacquer—a DousBLEe 
PROTECTION not offered by ordinary 
caps. Screw bands can be used again 
and again! Only inexpensive lids 
need be replaced! Ask for Bernardin 
caps at grocers today. 





DIN BOTTLE CAP CO., Inc., Evansville, Ind.e pen Oldest Manufacturer of Metal Closures 











“| WOULDN'T WANT MOTHS TO EAT MY CLOTHES...SO | 
SPRAY THEM REGULARLY WITH 

















FLIT 


REG. U. & PAT. OFF 


Flit kills moths dead... 
means quick, sure death to 
mosquitoes, flies, bed bugs, 
roaches, ants, and other in- 
sect pests! 


Flit has the highest 
rating established for 
household insecticides by the 
National Bureau of Standards 
3.2an AA RATING! 


It’s pleasant-smelling 
--- Spray won’t stain 
when used as directed. 





Ceopr. 1942 Stanco Inc. 








For Biliousness, 
Flatulence, 
Headache, due 
Follow Directions on the Label. 


Nausea, 





Sour Stomach, 
and Sick 
to Constipation. 


Don’t Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wabble when you 
talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? 
and embarrassed by such handicaps. FASTEETH, 
powder to sprinkle on 
your plates, keeps false teeth more firmly set. 
Gives confident feeling of security and added 
No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feel- 
Get FASTEETH today at any drug’ store. 


an alkaline (non-acid) 


comfort. 
ing. 








TO CHECK 





KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills flies, 
uaran 










ts nh. 20c 
dealers. Harold Somers, Inc., 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 





Don’t be annoyed 
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SPARK PLUGS 











SAVE GAS 


] 


Dirty or worn plugs cut the amount 
of work a tractor or truck can do 
because they cut engine power. They 
also waste as much as one gallon of 
fuel in ten, and cause hard starting. 
So, no matter what plugs you use, 
do these two things—faithfully: 








1. Have all plugs cleaned and adjusted 
every 200 hours, or every 4,000 miles. 


2. Replace worn plugs promptly,— but 
only when necessary. 


The mew AC Spark Plug for tractor 
service lasts longer, fires easier, stays 
cleaner, and resists breakage better 
than any plug AC has ever built. It is 
the result of developing the spark 
plug now firing engines in U. S. 
fighters and bombers. Many of its fea- 
tures are identical. 


AC hopes, of course, that you will 
replace with AC Spark Plugs. But, re- 
gardless of that, be sure to give your 
plugs the care outlined above. 


Over the past 10 years, AC’s were used as 
original factory equipment on more neu 


cars and trucks than any other brand of 


spark plugs. 





It’s EASY to get Plugs Cleaned! 


1. Remove the dirty 
plugs. 
2. Install a set of 
spare plugs in their 
place. 
3. Take the dirty 
plugs along on any 
trip to town. 

and— 
Get Plugs Cleaned Where You See This Sign 


sense ries i 
CLEANING STATION 

















““KEEP "EM ROLLING” 
Do Your Part 
Buy Defense Bonds 


A€ SPARK PLUG DIVISION 


General Moters Corporation 
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IF YOU buy children’s clothing 

with your cotton stamps, remem 
ber to look for these things, cautions 
Miss Elizabeth Watson, clothing spe 
cialist, South Carolina Extension 
Service: 

Baby clothes —Designs that allow 
for activity and growth, 
openings 
materials easy to launder, hand fin- 
ishing in sewing for softness, wide 
raglan smooth fit through 
shoulders with no bunchy fullness to 
lie on. 

Children’s clothes —Materials that 
are durable, light in weight, close, 
smooth weaves, pre-shrunk and col- 
orfast, designs that have self-help 
features allowing for free movement 
such as front openings, raglan sleeves, 
pleats, low necklines, deep hems. 

SCORES OF FARM | families 
throughout North Carolina supple- 
ment their income in summer by 
renting rooms and serving meals 
to tourists, according to Miss Pau- 
line Gordon, extension economist 
in home management and 
furnishings. A tourist home offers 
an opportunity for farm people 
to dispose of surplus fruits and 
vegetables at a profit. Here are her 
suggestions for attracting tourists and 
for keeping them: “When _ people 
stop at farm homes for meals, they 
expect plenty of simple, well cooked 
food—chicken, ham, milk, cream, 
and fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Good beds, with good springs, good 
mattresses, and clean linen should 
also receive first consideration, for 
cleanliness is the first thing tourists 


convenient 
to simplify dressing, soft 


sleev es, 


house 


look for. They are not interested in 
family pictures. Eliminate all of them 
from the bedrooms. A well worded 
sign in front, or at a short distance 
from the house, is the first requisite 
for attracting the traveling public. Of 
course the house must look ‘homey,’ 
with well kept yards and freshly 
painted woodwerk.” 


“T HAVE gleaned many helpful 
hints and have practically made a 
complete wardrobe from the styles 
featured in your pages,” tomments 
Mrs. Zell Smith, Graham County, 
N.C. “When I read, the Home De- 
partment, I like to think that it has a 
personal message for me.” 


“IF YOU HAVE trouble getting 
small children to wash themselves, 
give each one a different color wash- 
cloth and a definite place to hang it,” 
advises Mrs. Arthur Bailey, Moore 
County, N.C. “This saves time and 
many questions as to ‘where’ and 

is my washrag.” 


‘which’ 
FROM DUPLIN COUNTY, N. 


, Miss Loleta M. Kenon writes: 

“To preserve zinnia seed, I 
choose the largest flowers (preferably 
the first ones) with the prettiest col- 
ors, the greatest size, the most per- 
fect form—strip off the leaves down 
to the first major branches. Any 
plants from which we do not wish 
to preserve seed, we either pull up 
or keep closely cut. It is not usually 
advisable to have two seed heads ma- 
turing on the same plant. Let the 
flowers develop before stripping 
stalks, however, and keep the blooms 
cut.” 


The Happiness Road 


be A POET has called silence “the 
sound of the eternal.” It is only 
in our quiet hours, when we are free 
from the static of material life, that 
the Divine message can reach us. 
This secret was learned long ago by 
the most practical of all mys- 
tics, the Quakers. In the si- 
lence they discerned the In- 
ner Light that proved their 
guide and comtort. 

Fortunately, this resource 
is one open to rich and poor 
alike. Every human 
has the privilege of retiring 
into his inmost soul and find- 
ing, not the solitude of loneliness, but 
a blessed peace and healing. 

There are many who never claim 
this privilege. They live perpetually 
under the observation, and subject to 
the criticism of their fellowmen. 
They dart about on the surface of life 
like waterbugs in constant contact 
with their kind. With them all is 
transient, evanescent, cne experience 
crowding upon another so fast that 
no permanent impression can_ be 
made. 


being 


It is only by patient practice that 
we may hope to achieve that recep- 
tive state which allows the Voice of 
Wisdom to be heard above the din 
of life. At first our attention wan- 
ders, our senses respond to every 
stimulus, we permit the world con- 
stantly to intrude upon our privacy. 





But gradually, by devoting a few 
minutes each day to quiet medita- 
tion, we feel the clamor subsiding, 
and a grateful peace falling upon our 
troubled nerves. Problems, sorrows, 
and anxieties still beset us, but we be- 
gin to see them in their true 
perspective. At arm’s length 
they have no power to blind 
us. Our periods of silent med- 
itation may be used to ho!d 
our troubles at arm’s length 
and see around them. 

One of the satisfactions of 


MEDITATION 4; quiet hour is the oppor- 


tunity it 
life. By re-living our most worth- 
while days, dwelling on the blessings 
that have been vouchsafed us, realiz- 
ing to the full the lesson to be gain- 
ed from each passing experience, we 
enhance life tenfold. 

The supreme value, however, of 
this period of quiet is the opportunity 
it affords for the “practice of the 
presence of God.” Once this habit is 
established, it becomes the most im- 
portant thing in our lives, giving us 
poise and serenity, and making of 
our religion a practical, workable 
thing. 


Fa 
(Alice Hegan Rice, author of “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.”) 


gives us to savor 




















































DELCO SYSTEM 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL a 


the fol (6. (Seller 


Cows give more milk, hens lay more eggs 
and hogs put on more fat when they have 
fresh water constantly before them. With a 
Deico Water System, it’s easy and eco- 
nomical to give them all they can drink, 

\ Delco Water System will deliver to 
drinking cups and faucets, for 5 cents, as 
much water as you can pump by hand in 3 
hours. All the hard work of pumping and 
carrying is eliminated. Hours of time are 
saved for other farm work. 

Delco Water Systems are noted for quiet, 
trouble-free, economical operation, This is 
due not only to the superior precision work- 
mi: anship you expect ina product of General 
Motors, but also to the rugged strength and 
extra size of every part from the ‘Capacitor 
Start” Delco Motor to the extra heavy 
frame. 

Get the facts and you'll buy a Delco 
Water System and let it pay for itself by 
saving time and money and increasing pro- 
duction.. Ask your Delco Dealer or write. 
Buy on F.H. A, terms if you_wish. 


A DELCO-LIGHT IRONCLAD BATTERY 
DOES THE JOB BETTER 


Right now you need all the electricity your* power 
plant can supply Replace old, inefficient batteries 
with genuine Deleo-Light Ironclad Batteries, de- 
signed and built especially for use with Delco-Light 











Power Plants. Guaranteed for ten years, they 
make all motors and accessories work better, pro- 
tect your entire system against wear, save gasoline, 


A DELCO-LIGHT POWER PLANT 
DOES THE JOB BETTER 
A 1,000 watt Delco-Light Power Plant will fur- 
nish the equivalent of 5 man hours of work for 
Se and help you increase _ pro % 
duction in spite of the labor * gut k. 
shortage. 4 ow! 
WAR 


DELCO APPLIANCE pivision 


General Motors Corporation, Rochester, N.Y. 




















The kind that comes from “Nationals.” 
Morocco’s Gem went from a National 
Sale to become Reserve Grand Cham- 
pion at a National Dairy Show. 


COME TO THE GREATEST 
OF ALL JERSEY SALES 


Here at the National Jersey Sale is 
your chance to pick up a record 
breaker from among Gold Medal, 
Silver Medal and Golden Ton Cows. 
Seventy-five top matrons from fifty 
of the leading Jersey herds of 
America will be offered for sale at 
Asheville on June 4th. 

You may choose from the greatest 
assemblage of Superior Sire Daugh- 
Tested Sire Daughters and 
Show Prospects ever brought to 
gether in a National Sale Ring. 


JUNE 4th, 1942 


The National Jersey Sale 
Asheville, North Carolina 


ters, 


Sponsored by 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
324 West 23rd St. New York City 


Write for Sale Catalog to 


Tom Dempsey, Sale Manager 
Westerville, Ohio 
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Plenty more ... in the collard field 
from which R. F. Morris cut the 
head for Editor Niven. 


A GOOD gardener will con- 

tinue to plant every week from 
late winter to late fall. After early 
vegetables are off, I rebreak, apply 
more fertilizer in the drill, and plant 
again to some other vegetable. 


What to Plant During this 

period I expect to 
make two plantings of bush snap- 
beans, second of pole snapbeans, pole 
butterbeans, bush butterbeans, beets, 
cucumbers, okra, table peas, peppers, 
parsnips, pumpkins, squash, toma- 
toes, and third and fourth planting 
of roasting ear corn. 


Collards Again While I have 

planted collards 
as late as August, I get best results 
by planting seed in June. I find little 
difference in results obtained, wheth- 
er seed is planted in rows where the 


cllards are to grow and_ then 
thinned out, or sowed in bed for 
transplanting. One advantage in 


planting seed where they are to grow 
is that transplanting may have to be 
done during a dry spell, making 
watering essential. If four to six 
sed are planted in hills 15 to 20 
inches apart and in rows three feet 
wide, good results should be ob- 
tained, 

In addition to being cold-hardy, 
and very tasty, the collard is high in 
food value and vitamin content, be- 
ig quite rich in vitamin A, and 
teasonably so in B+, Bz, and C. 

About March 15 this year, R. F. 
Morris, of Robeson County, N. C, 
seat me one of his Morris Improved 
Heading collards, which weighed 
hine pounds when cut. It was un- 
usually tasty. Here is how Mr. 
Morris said he grew these fine col- 
lards: 

“The seed was sowed in plantbeds 
atein June. Land was 
‘andy loam of average 
ertility, well prepared 

y breaking, disking, 
and smooth harrowing. 
Rows were laid off 31/, 
feet apart, and 1,000 
Pounds per acre of 
75 fertilizer was put 
in the furrow. We ran 
4 small shovel plow be- 
ind the distributor to 
Noroughly mix  ferti- 

zt with the soil. 
This left the row about 
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three inches below 
the level land where 
plants were set. Plants 
were set late in Au- 


gust when weather 
was hot and dry, 


making it necessary 
to water plants well 
when setting. 

“Ten days later we 
applied 50 pounds 
nitrate of soda per acre on one side 
of the rows, 50 pounds to other side 
two weeks later. They were culti- 
vated once each week to ten days 
through October. A light applica- 
tion of rotenone dust- was given every 
two weeks to control worms and 
aphids. The control was satisfactory.” 


The bane of the 
tomato grower’s 
existence is the fruit worm. Keep 
him out by dusting with cryolite. 
Mix in dry form one part cryolite to 
ten of corn or cottonseed meal. Dust 
on tomato plants, especially on fruit 
or terminal buds. Just a pinch on 
each of these is sufficient. Make first 
application immediately after first 


Tomato Worm 


By L. A. 
NIVEN 





fruits are set and repeat once per 
week until danger of damage has 
passed. Rotenone dust has also given 
good results, as have arsenate of lead, 
calcium arsenate, and Paris green. 
However, there are many who do 
not like the three last because they 
are poisonous to folks. 


Mulching Helps A good mulch 
applied to toma- 
toes and some other vegetables, after 
they have started growing well, helps 
in several ways. It reduces weeds, 
which lessens cultivation required, 
conserves moisture, and lowers the 
soil temperature. Straw, hay, and 
grass are commonly used. Sawdust 
will serve the purpose fairly well, but 
will not hold down weed growth 
quite as well as hay, grass, etc. By 
raking off sawdust at end of season, 
it will be found that no appreciable 
souring of the soil re- 
sults. 
Keep ‘Em Bearing 
Remove all fruit 
from such vegetables as 
squash, okra, cucum- 
bers, eggplants, etc., 
when ready to use and 
before fully ripe. Un- 
less this is done, the 
bearing season will be 
cut short, as the object 
of the plant has been 
completed when seed 1s 
allowed to mature. 


ay 


MPS 
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“We discovered real leak protection 
when we roofed with Tenneseal V-Drain’’ 


. says Mr. Lester Jones, who with his brother Dale, 
operates the Jones Brothers Dairy Farm at Jasper, Ala. 


THE JONES BROTHERS are known throughout northwest Alabama for the business- 
like way in which they carry on their dairy farming program. They have a herd of 
55 cows and 80 acres in pasture and feed crops. Lester Jones says, “When we built 
our big barn to store our feed crops, we wanted to roof with galvanized steel roofing 
that offered positive leak protection. We read about the leakproof features of 
Tenneseal in the farm magazines and saw that it was just what we needed. And it 
has proved a wise choice. We've never had the least bit of trouble since applying it 
and have yet to find a leak. It’s the best galvanized steel roofing we have ever used.” 
In the following pictures, the Jones Brothers show why Tenneseal V-Drain gives 


weathertight protection, 


bearer eon 


There are three strong cross 
crimps right at the lower end of 
each Tenneseal Sheet. These 
crimps are protection against 
the seeping or blowing of water 
under the end laps. 





See that depression in the lower 
end of the sheet? It’s called the 
pressure lip. This important 
feature of Tenneseal Roofing 
assures a good, tight fit between 
the overlapping sheets. Water 
can’t seep in here. 


Tenneseal Roofing Sheets fit so 
snugly together that there is 
little chance of water getting 
into side laps. But if it does seep 
or blow in, that big V-Drain 
will carry it right off the roof. 


Tenneseal has a good, heavy 
coat of galvanizing that resists 
rust. It means years of extra 
life for your roof. And here’s 
a big help—many of the sheets 
are stamped with clear instruc- 
tions for easy application. 








confidence. 


TENNESEAL V-DRAIN ROOFING 
ROOFING AND SIDING SHEETS 
AMERICAN FENCE AND POSTS 
AMERICAN LAWN FENCE 
GATES AND FITTINGS 
AMERICAN BARBED WIRE 





When you see this trade-mark 
you'll know it’s good steel 


Products that bear the U-S-S trade- 
mark are made of high quality steel. 
They are products you can buy with 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R. R. COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


HEX-CEL POULTRY NETTING 
BANNER POULTRY FENCE 
PROTECTOR POULTRY FENCE 











Notice the slight curve in the 
Tenneseal Sheet. It’s the ten- 
sion curve put there to make 
the sheet lie flat and stay that 
way. There's little chance for 
wind to get under it. 





Every farmer needs this valuable 
book. Packed with information 
on food production, crop diver- 
Sification, soil improvement— 
all so important in the “Food 
for Victory" drive. Ask your 
dealer for a copy. 





Although we are supplying great 
quantities of steel for war pur- 


poses, we are also producing 
U-S-S Tenneseal V-Drain Roof- 
ing. The chances are that your 
dealer can supply you right 
now. But the needs of our 
armed forces come first——so if 
you should have to wait for 
Tenneseal Roofing, remember 
that your patience can be a con- 
tribution to national defense. 
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Free handbook “YOUR LAND” gives 
practical soil-conservation methods 


To American farmers, responding to the challenge to produce the 
bumper crops needed for victory, we offer a new helpful book entitled 
Your Land. 

Your Land isa practical handbook to help you safeguard the precious 
topsoil which is the source of most of our food supply. It covers the latest 
and best methods of soil-conservation farming and their practical 
application. Crop rotation. Contour planting. Strip cropping. Terracing. 
Diversion ditching. Dryland farming. Basin listing. Subsurface tillage. 
Shelter belting. And dozens of other useful subjects. 

Your Land is printed on high-grade paper, illustrated with numerous 
photographs showing the application of soil conservation to farms in 
various parts of the nation. It is clear, practical, thorough. A handbook 
you will want to read ... and keep... and use. 

With the war effort calling to the farms of America for food in enor- 
mous quantities, the farmer has a more vital job than ever before. By 
helping to save land, this handbook will help to insure the crops that 
depend on the land. Write today to Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., for your free copy of Your Land. 











FREE ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted with 
new customers, we will beautifully enlarge 
one snapshot print or negative, photo or 








picture to 8x10 inches—FREEF—if you en- 
close this ad. (10c for handling and return 
mailing appreciated.) Information on hand 
tinting in natural colors sent immediately. 
Your original returned with your free en- 
largement. Send it today. 

Geppert Studios, Dept. 537, Des Moines, lowa 


JET BLACK 


This remarkable CAKE discovery, 
TINTZ Jet Black Shampoo, washes out 
dirt, loose dandruff, grease, grime and 
safely gives hair a real smooth JET BLACK 
TINT that fairly glows with life and lustre. 


& minute longer. TINTZ Jet Black Cake works 





wl 


Don't put up with faded dull, burnt, off colo! 






















gradual . . . each shampoo leaves your hair blacKer, lovelier, softer, 
easier to manage. No dyed look. Won't hurt permanents. Full cake 
50c (3 for $1). TINTZ comes in Jet Black, light, medium and dark 
Brown, Titian, and Blonde. Order today! State shade wanted. 











Catch Fish! 
eS 






that nibble at Just pay postman plus post- 
$s ya . with the E' OKs. SEND NO MONE age on our positive assur- 
ey afer SGc. Our trape catch ba like a fy trap catebes ance of satisfaction in 7 days or your money back. (We Pay Postage 
STEEL- TRAPS, Fish Lures snd ciker | if remittance comes with order.) Don't wait — Write today to 
. $1 box of bait free to introduce . | TENT. M 1-F y 
Ton veo erernes ont eae. TINTZ COMPANY, Dept. 51-F, 207 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 
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TO MAKE U. S. STRONG 
BUY 
War Savings Bonds 





E COMFO 


The cleansing and soothing action of 


JOHN R. DICKEY’S 


OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH 


brings quick relief to burning, smarting, over- 
worked eyes resulting from exposure to wind, dust, 
glare, excessive reading. 25c & ec at drug stores. 


1 50: 
DICKEY DRUG COMPANY, BRISTOL, VA. 





and 





War Savings Stamps 
30 in. High; 20in.. Wide: 8 in. Thick 


Monuments of enduring beauty 
Lettering tree Satisfaction guaran 
teed Write for FREE Catalo 

SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 
2124 J Piedmont Rd. Atlanta, Ga. 


At your postoffice or bank. 


S$SS$SSSSSSHSSSSSS 











South Carolina 4-H Camp 


# TWENTY log buildings dotting 
a hillside, a 14-acre lake, and 
about 280 acres of rolling sandhill 
land—that’s Camp Long; South 
Carolina’s chief camp center for her 
4-H clubs. More than 15,000 boys 
and girls have found recreation, edu- 
cation, and inspiration there. 

Named in honor of the late Dr. W. 
W. Long, for 21 years director of the 
South Carolina Extension Service, 
Camp Long is 12 miles from Aiken, 
S. C. Contributions of land and 
money by Mr. and Mrs. Monson 
Morris of Aiken, and other Aiken 
friends whom the Morrises interest- 
ed in the project began Camp Long, 
and WPA and other developments 
have helped equip it. 

Buildings include administration 
building, recreation and assembly 
hall, dining room and kitchen, seven 
sleeping cabins, camp Cirector’s cabin, 
staff house, leaders’ cabin, caretak- 
er’s cabin, two large bath houses, 
boathouse, cooks’ quarters, and the 
old grist mill now operated as a 
source of income. . There is also a 


large stone council ring where even, 
ing vespers and campfire programs 
are held. 

In 1933, Camp Long’s first season 
67 persons camped there. In its nine 
years, it has accommodated 15,3984.4 
boys and girls and their leaders, ang 
about 4,500 others before and afte 
the regular June-July-August season, 


The camp director is Romaine 
Smith, assistant state boys’ club 
agent; Mrs. Harriett Johnson, state 
girls’ club agent, is associate director, 
Other staff members include a do. 
tor, dietitian, swimming instructor, 
music leader, and secretary. 

Roy Shelton of the National Recre. 
ation Association said after a week 
at Camp Long: 

“It is really a model camp, with 
good location, natural beauty, well 
located buildings, cleanliness, beauti- 
ful natural stone ceremonial ring 
ideally located, outstandingly good 
food, and excellent staff organization 
and spirit.” A. B. Bryan, 

South Carolina Agricultural Editor, 


Helping Win the War 


FOLLOWING a chapel service, 
the pupils of the Appomattox 
High School (Appomattox County, 
Va.) were requested to list things 
they can do to help win the war. 
Here are some of the things listed: 
Buy Government Bonds. . .. Buy War 
Use less rubber with no need- 
. . Keep healthy—to save 


Stamps. ... 
less motor trips. . 
medicine and to keep others from waiting 
on ine... . Eat less sweets, candy, drinks, 
etc... « Save paper. ..... Learn: faster. . ..- 
Aid others to get through school sooner... . 
Use less lights. . . . Join Red Cross classes. 
. .. Help raise Red Cross funds. . . . Keep 
up the spirits of those about us. .. . Save 
time by being on time. .. . Save tin and 
scrap iron... . Refuse to buy products that 
the Government needs. . . . If prices ad- 
vance, buy less instead of more. . . . Eat 
more home-grown foods. . .. Play, sing, 
and make other people glad... . 
Be loyal to my Government, my home, my 
school, and my church. . . . Refuse to buy 
Japanese articles of any kind. .. . Do not 
injure public property. . .. Give to charity. 
... Produce more foods. . . . Use my cloth- 
ing longer. . « « Work for Red Cross. ... 
Practice nursing. . .. Use less gas and oil. 
... Save aluminum. ... Prepare for defense 
work while in school. . . . Sell War Stamps. 
... Take care of farm machinery. .. . Stop 
long distance calls. 


and dance, 


Here is what one pupil related he 
would do to help win the war: 


shall eat less candy. 
shall sell War Stamps. 
shall buy War Stamps. 
shall save paper. 
shall not use or buy any silk. 
shall try to use less of the things the 
Government needs. 

] shall do without many luxuries. 

] shall practice safety. 

L. Crawley, Principal. 

Appomattox High School. 


Club Goals for Victory 


AN army of 30,000 South Caro- 

lina 4-H’ers have planned with 
their families “what 4-H members 
will do” in victory farming, and here 
are ten of their goals: 


1. Grow more pigs as 4-H _ projects. 

2. Increase crop size and yield. 

3. Work harder on the farm and about 
the home to help out in the labor shortage. 

4. Grow a syrup patch. 

5. Grow rice for home use. 

6. Help Mother choose foods and bal- 
ance meals for family. 

7. Grow pearl millet for the cows and 
help manage them. 

8. Increase egg production by feed and 
care. 

9. Control insect and lice on plants and 
animals. 

10. Help more with canning, storing, and 
drying vegetables and fruits. 


No! You’re not seeing double! It’s just a case of twin girls, twin pigs, and 
a 4-H club project getting together. The two girls are Martha and Margaret 
Whitmire, 14, twin daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Whitmire of Brevard, 


N. C. 

























































The two O.LC. hogs are “Jam-up” and “Honey.” 
know their mistresses apart, and the girls don’t know their hogs apart 


The hogs don't 
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Broad greensward extending rest- 
fully from garden mansion to the 
Ashley River in Magnolia Gar- 
dens, Charleston, S.C, The charm- 
ing low plantings in front, gradu- 
ally rise higher, flowering shrubs 
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Next 30 Days 
Among My 
Flowers 








@ First make note of Mrs. Hoffman’s planting hints; then read 


about her visit to the Magnolia and Middleton Gardens and beau- 
tiul Summerville. If you have seen them, you'll thank Mrs. Hoff- 


man for reviving memories of an Earthly Paradise. 


If not, her 


letter will make you resolve to see them next April. 


uty, well leading to flower-draped trees. 
ss, beauti- 
nial ring 
gly good 
anization 
B. Bryan, 
al Editor, 
JUNE is the month of brides 
and roses. Our Progressive Farm- 
er cover reminds us of the brides 
and I must begin by speaking of 
roses. 
k Early in the year TI fed all my 
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plants a well balanced commercial 
fertilizer and I’ve never seen any- 
thing thrive like my 14 Paul Neyron 
roses. The huge buds, just now 
showing pink, will very soon burst 
open into saucer-sized blooms and 
with tall spikes of blue larkspur be- 
tween them, I shall have a small 
heauty spot almost beyond compare. 

Cutting time is the most delightful 

time in my garden, and all annual 
plants, including sweet peas and 
pansies, like to be cut daily. They 
produce longer, and remain healthier 
by having the blossoms cut every 
few days. Nothing adds more love- 
liness to a house than a bowl of 
freshly cut sweet peas or roses—and 
when a family sits down to a dinner 
of beans and cornbread, it seems a 
feast fit for a king if the table is 
centered with a bowl of dew-wet 
flowers, 
Right now I am 
busying myself 
keeping weeds in 
check, and mak- 
ing last sowings of asters, zinnias, 
marigolds, candytuft, and annual 
Phlox. Right after the next good 
an I shall also sow perennials and 
biennials so they will be well on the 
toad to success before the hot days of 
July and August. 

This year my tulips were inferior, 
use they should have been reset 
hst fall. The best professional tulip 
sower I know says that for best re- 
sults tulips should be taken up after 
the tops dry, every year. They will 

teady to lift in late June, but 
Rs page their dying foliage is un- 

Y: To prevent this we plant 

‘ween the rows such glowing 

tal phe petunias, nasturtiums, an- 

x, verbena, marigolds, dian- 

Us, and ageratum ... these will 

vivid splashes of gorgeous 

oa until frost. The tulip bulbs 

ne lifted very easily with a fork 
t uprooting the plants. 


What to 
Plant Now 


By MINA B. 


Half my space this 
Try These month, however, I 
Combinations just must take to 

tell you about a 
week’s trip my mother and I made 
to Sumter and Charleston, S. C., in 
early April. As we drove along the 
highways, I was delighted to see so 
many homes where the planting of 
native plants and trees told me of 
beauty-loving souls within. One 
home had a spacious green lawn 
with nothing but cedars and yellow 
jessamine from the nearby woods to 
glorify its boundaries, yet it was 
truly a gorgeous sight! Another 
lawn was made glorious by bloom- 
ing dogwoods, with here and there 
a white frame holding masses of 
crimson woodbine, while grouped at 
just the right places against the 
house were pink bush-honeysuckle in 
full bloom—altogether a_ luscious, 
breath-taking picture against the 
snowy white house. 


No one who sees 
Unforgettable Sumter can ever 
Beauty forget the beauty 

of camellias, 
azaleas, and wistaria against the 
spacious green lawns. We next visit- 
ed Swan Lake with its cypress trees, 
azaleas, and islands of Japanese iris 

. then went on. to Summerville, 
“The Flower Town in the Pines,” re- 
splendent with blooming azaleas, 
yellow jessamine and trees of purple 
wistaria. 

As for the Middleton and Mag- 
nolia Gardens near Charleston, their 
gorgeous beauty is beyond tongue or 
pen! To me, it seemed Heaven cn 
earth. As early as 1875, a writer 
said of them: “Imagine long walks 
with moss-draped live oaks overhead, 
a fairy lake and bridge in the dis- 
tance, and on each side the great 
masses of rose and pink and crimson 
azaleas reaching above your head, 
thousands upon tens of thousands of 
blossoms packed close together, with 
no green leaves discernible to mar 
the intensity of their color. Eyes 
that have never had color enough, 
find here a full feast and go away 
satisfied.” 


HOFFMAN 
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CHAMPION | 
SPARK PLUG 


A Champion sign j } 
denotes depend- 1 
able service—a 
place where you 
can have your 
spark plugs tested 
and cleaned and, 
if need be, new 
‘Champions in- 
p stalled. Wartime economy dictates 
periodic checking of spark plugs— 
replacement of old, worn-out, waste- 



























ful spark plugs. 7 


Big tanks, little tanks, half-tracks, 
and jeeps—these are the sinews of 
war. Thousands of the engines in 
these and all kinds and sizes of 
trucks, cars and motorcycles in 
mechanized warfare are equipped 


with dependable Champion Spark 







=, More Dependable | 
~\ thonever! £ 


Plugs for that vital spark that makes 
them alive. They depend on Cham- 
pions for that same championship 
performance that has made them 
the preferred spark plugs for all 
motorized farm equipment. Insist 
on dependable Champions. 







TO SAVE GASOLINE ¢ KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 









Buy safely from our advertisers. They are reliable and guaranteed. 
























Pennies Make Billions, So Let’s 


Make Every Market Day Bond Day 


No investment is too small. Egg money buys War Saving Stamps 
just as readily as cotton money. Let’s buy every time we 
sell. Our dollars will never work harder. 


Here are some things your money will buy to 


STAMP OUT THE AXIS 
.10—Five rifle cartridges 
.50—Enough fuel oil for a destroyer to cruise one mile 
$4.00—One steel helmet 
$5.00—A life ring to save a life 
$80.00—One M-1 Garand rifle 
$900.00—One “Jeep” car 
$50,000.00—A pursuit plane 
$250,000.00—A four-engined bomber 





Victory would be cheap if it only took all our money. Blood 
and tears are the real sacrifice. Don’t meet your quota! 
Beat it! Ten per cent of the national income is the Treasury 
Department goal—and that means 10 per cent of each 
person’s income! You and you and you—and we-—add up 
to the “Nation!” Ten per cent of the national income will 
mean a billion dollars a month. Invest NOW in your future, 
your children’s future, your country’s future— 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS 
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4-Week Old 












I make the starting of White Leghorn pullets a regul 
enables me to sell you fine 4 week old White Leghorn p 
them. THOUSANDS OF CUSTOMERS LAST YEAR P 
LETS ARE THEIR BEST MONEY MAKEKS., 1 take 
weeks in my 100 air conditioned plant They come to 
lay 150 to 200 eggs a year. Government price supp 











raised cheaper and are the best spring and summer es pr 
tion by adding 4 week old pullets to your flock this summer, 


REE. CATALOG apvance 














\ Just send your name and] Wri 





Gives plain facts based 
on 22 years’ experience 
specializing in White perea 


prot 






PROFITS from eges in spring and summer, Our 4 week ol 


address on posteard for] guarantees, and complete information on the SENSA- 
free illustrated catalog. /?JONAL NEW DEVELOPMENTS in America’s most 


Leghorns, Write today, |] HORNS are the kind of birds that will make you money, 


RICE LEGHORN FARM, 


942 


WHITE LEGHORN 
PwLLers 


For LESS Than You Can Raise Them 


Investigate Our Appraisal of the Changed Conditions That + 
Now Make Our SUMMER STARTED FOUR WEEK OLD LEG- 
HORN PULLETS the MOST PROFITABLE BUY of the YEAR 


WORLD’S LARGEST LEGHORN BREEDER HATCHERY 


ar business. Volume production 
ullets for less than you can raise 
RKROVED LATE STARTED PUL- 





them through the critical first four Okee L. Rice 
you hardy, vigorous, and bred to World's largest 
ting program means GREATER producer of 


| summer started pullets can be started Leghorn 
oducers, Stabilize your egg produc- pullets. In 1941 


Leghorn Cockerels $1.95 per 100, JProduced and 
sold over 1 mil 


ORDER DISCOUNTS [utter °° 


te today for low prices, advance order discounts, 





itable exe laying breed, Let me show you how to in- 
se your poultry profits and tell you why RICE LEG- 


Box 3-T, Sedalia, Mo. 

























dotte Cross—Especia 


A.-U. S. CERTIFIED LARGE 





HORNS are bred for large body size, large 
through the year. 


satisfaction for the 


SEXED OR Hatches Mondays 
UNSEXED Write for 





UPS EE 'Z ‘ VA.-U. S. APPROVED HEAVY BREEDS — 


4, ys For High Egg Production and Fast Growing Broilers. 
%, — . Hampshires—Barred Rocks—White Rocks—White Wyandottes— 
a Direct from New England stock—Also White Rock and Wyan- 


VA. s— 
Each Leghorn chick sired by an R.O.P. Wing Banded Male. ALL TROUTVILLE LEG- 


CHICKS THAT LIVE AND GROW 


TROU TVILLE POU L TRY F ARM, INC., Box 56-P, Troutville, Virginia 





lly bred for heavy white broilers, 


TYPE WHITE LEGHORN 
egg size and ability to lay at a high rate 


Our guarantee covers complete 
first two wee 


and Thursdays ORDER 
Prices. EARLY 



































Sexed Chicks 
If Desired 


2p 8B 
TRAIL’S END LABORATORY BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 
From high egg blooded breeders that tive and pro- 
duce results. Let us show you the proof of these results 
eecured from our famous White Leghorn and other matings. 
Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Broiler chicks. Best blood lines 
in the United States introduced through the years of our 
breeding program. Hundreds of testimonials received dur- 
ing the past year Reg extra profits by buying our strong. 
and healthy, high egg bred chicks. PLEASE WRITE 
FOR LOW PRICES. FREE RECORD OF RESULTS, 
TRUE FACTS 
er 100 Coekerels $3.50 
CHICKS $5.95 "ond up per hundred up. 
TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, Gordonsville, Va. 





HELMS fgq-Line CHICKS 


RAISE CHICKS FROM 
MATINGS IMPROVED WITH 
200-328 Egg R. 0. P. Sires 

White Leghorn sires in our AAA Mat- 


ings from 227-328 egg R.O.P. Hens. 
Heavy breed sires from 200-332 egg 













FOR 
BROILER RAISING 


SEND FOR THis 


Increase your > 
broiler profits 2 
with Hall's Barred & 
falleross or Sex-Link Hallcross Q 
Cockerels. Bred for livability and 


rapid, economical growth. Develop Z 
into heavy-meated broilers. All @ 
chicks from Pullorum Free Stock. 2 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG Y | 


It is straight forward and honest— 

contains much useful information 

on profitable broiler production 

with Hall’s Chicks. Send for your 

copy today. 

RAL, BROS. BATORERY, Ine. 
llingford, Conn. 


WELL BRED from WELL BREEDERS 


ICTORY 
SELECTION 


Depend on a big hatchery with a long-established 
record of fair dealing and prompt service! Hayes 
Bros. Supreme Chicks guaranteed 100% alive arrival 
—90% accuracy in sexing. 20 varieties to choose 
from. 45,000 chicks hatched daily. Sexed or non- 
sexed. Postpaid. Price list on request. Our Victory 
Selection is made from day to day to even up the dis- 
tribution of regular orders. You get whatever it is 


convenient to send you according Per 
to the day’s hatch — for only $5.95 100 




























R.0.P. Hens Leading breeds. 
Customers Won Both Firsts 


Hayes Bros. Hatchery, 117 Hayes Bldg., Decatur, Ill. 






















in Nat'l Chick Growing Contests 
Plus 51 other prizes Rec'd $1 611 00 FREE: 
cash. Two new world records, 1941 Egg . 
Laying Contests. Highest Leghorn and Chick 
Highest Barred Rock, Illinois Egg Con- . 
test Chicks at reasonable farmer Brooding 
prices our year around hatching re- Instructions 
duces costs Write Teday 
’ . 
HELM’S HATCHERY 








PADUCAH, KY. Box 9 CORINTH, MISS. 














WEAVER’S ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS, Virginia 
U. S. Approved and Pullorum Tested. Stronger and more 
easily raised. No erders held up. From 24 ounce up eggs. 
Ship Mondays and Thursdays. 100% Live delivery 


Postage prepaid Per 100 
Large S. C. English White Leghorns $9.00 
Barred Recks, New Hampshires, Crosses. ocss ae 


Less than 100 add le per chick. $2.00 books “orders. Sexed 
Chicks. Broadbreasted Bronze Poults. Folder Free. 
Weaver Electric Hatehery, Box 3, Stuarts Draft, Va. 















ATZ’ BLUE MOUND CHICKS 


23 Years of progressive Chick production. 
Big English strain Wh. Leghorns — An- 
conas — Blue Andalusians — Minoreas. 10 
leading heavy breeds including Rocks — 
Silver Laced and Wh. Wyandottes — Wh. 
Giants — Orpingtons — Australorps. etc. 
Weekly Special Price inducements offered 
Write us tal for deta 


ATZ’ HATCHERY, t. 115. Milltown, Ind. 

















OROTECT hhh E Mad). ld 2 
wast TRACHESTIS & FOWL POX 
2 with Wene U.S. Licensed Vaccines. 
a aooteon wilde ace, I 
Wene Poultry Laboratories, Dept. V-9, Fa N. J. 













In Wartime Money Bears the Brunt! 
Send Fighting Dollars to the Front! 


OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS. 








WHITE LEGHORNS 


AAA Started Pullets ,.2'%% 


It pays to buy the best. Plan to $ 
have eggs when prices are high. 
Send cash in full. Reserve pullets 4 


now. Catalog FREE. We brood 
and ship thousands weekly. 


BUSH HATCHERY, Box 25, Clinton, ‘Mo. 


alhoun's SUMMER SALE 


R.O.P. Sul RED CHICKS 
P. Official Records 200 

ny — 300 Been ged ‘breeds, SEXED or as 
hatched. B DTESTED. Mo. Approved. Quick 
ai Service! Our SUMMER PRICES will save you 
pleats’ Maney. Beck, Guarantee if chicks not purebred as repre- 
Write today for FREE CATALOG—it's an eye-opener! 
CALHOUN'S POULTRY FARM, Box 114, Montrose, Mo. 


“| CHICKS 30 DaysTeial 


guarantee. Money refunded chicks 
Pearce bE oy ate Saks 
ou get to 
represented. Male or ‘wallet tet 
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Buy War Bonds and Stamps! 





pished.Low prices. A)! varieties. o. - roved. ‘ested. 
ese lan . in Prices and é ick Manual Free. 
State HATCHERY, Bex 655, BUTLER, MO. 










Right—A good layer 
and a poor layer. 


Below—Width be- 
tween pelvic bones is 
narrow in culls, wide 
in heavy layers. 


# VACCINATING the pullets for 
fowl pox or sorehead is the 
main job with my young chickens 
this month. Fowl pox virus can be 
purchased locally and used according 
to directions, or use two sewing ma- 
chine needles stuck through a small 
cork, and after dipping the points 
into the virus solution, puncture the 
web of the wing with the needles. 
Since it costs less than one cent per 
bird, it is very cheap insurance. 

Be sure to keep feeding pullets 
during the summer months. They 
should be encouraged to eat plenty 
of grain and green feed along with 
growing mash or milk. It takes about 
20 pounds of feed to make a laying 
hen, and if you skimp during the 
summer, the pullets will not be ready 
to lay in early fall. 

Hot weather retards growth, and 
plenty of shade and cool fresh water 
will aid in keeping the pullets com- 
fortable and growing. The house or 
range shelter should be opened as 
much as possible for ventilation, and 
if roosting quarters are crowded, use 
extra poles or trees. 

Hens will be closely culled through- 
out the summer. Proper culling in- 
creases the profit per bird by reduc- 
ing costs and increasing the total net 
income. Culling is based on a bird’s 
past performance, which can be de- 
termined quite accurately by an ex- 
amination of the individual. There 
are three things to be considered: (1) 
capacity, together with comb and skin 
texture, (2) the pigmentation pic- 
ture, and (3) the molting condition. 


Is Comb Red? The texture of the 

comb reflects the 
hen’s present laying condition. When 
a hen stops laying, the comb dries 





Around My 
Chicken 
Yard 


By D. F. KING 


Poultry Hushandman, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute 


down, the scurf peels off, and jt 
becomes cold and scaly. A layer's 
comb is large, waxy, crimson red 
in color, and has a velvety, glossy 
texture. Thickness, looseness, and 
pliability of skin all indicate lay. 
ing condition. High producers 
have very loose, thin, soft, pliable 
skin—culls,a hard, dry, very tight 
skin, due to fat accumulation. 

The distance between the pelvic 
bones is a gauge of laying condi- 
tion and capacity. The width be: 
tween the pelvic bones is narrow 
in culls and wide in hens laying 
heavily. This distance may be 
measured as shown. 

All common breeds of chickens, 
except Minorcas and Orpingtons, 
can be culled by pigmentation 
change. A laying hen transfers, 
in a definite order, the yellow pig- 
ment from her body to egg yolks. 
When a hen starts laying, her body 
bleaches in the following order: vent, 
eyelid, ear lobe, beak, legs, and feet. 
By noticing the bird’s bleached areas, 
one can determine number of eggs 
laid. For example, a_hen’s beak 
bleaches first at the base and last at 
the tip. As the chart shows, when 
the average hen has bleached 1/3 01 
her beak, she has laid 11 eggs; 
bleached, 19 eggs; 2/3 bleached, 23 
eggs, and all bleac hed, 36 eggs. Like- 
wise, when bottoms of the feet have 
bleached, she has laid 68 eggs; front 
of shanks bleached, 96 eggs; back of 
shanks, 159 eggs; top of toes, 1%) 
eggs, and hock joints, 181 eggs. 


Is She Molting? Almost all hens 

molt sometime 
between June and November. With 
the exception of a late molter, al 
hens stop laying while they mol 
Those that molt early molt slow and 
remain out of production a Jong 
time. Those that molt late molt fas 
and are the best layers. The Missout 
Experiment Station has shown the 


When yellow pigment has faded 
from the area named, a hen has 
the number of eggs shown. 
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first year’s production of hens that 
molted as follows: 


Molting Date Eggs First Year 
July | 122 
Aug. | 132 
Sept. | 142 
Oct. | 158 
Nov. l 167 
After Nov. 1 195 


This shows that hens that molt 
before September are usually not very 
high producers. 

To do a good job of culling, I ex- 
amine cach hen and make a compo- 
site decision. First, the capacity of 
the abdomen together with the tex- 
ture of the comb and skin, to deter- 
mine whether she is laying. Next, I 
rad her pigmentation picture and 
estimate eggs laid since starting. If 
she has been a heavy producer, she 
will likely continue to lay well. Last, 
[note molting condition. If molting 
starts before September, it is doubt- 
ful if she should be kept another year. 
When a hen molts and stops laying, 
she usually does not start laying again 
until late winter or early spring. An 
early molter is therefore quite an ex- 
pense during the summer and fall. 
With all these characteristics correct- 
ly valued, culling will be accurate 
and highly profitable. 


Have You Heard 
This News? 


THAT there is now scientific 

proof that a dehydrated vegetable 
retains most of the vitamin content 
in the fresh vegetable. 

—That last year the average Amer- 
ican ate 6 eggs a week. The egg 
production goal for 1942 in the 
Food-for-Freedom program means 7 
eggs for every 6 laid last year . 
but most of the increase is needed for 
egg shipments to our war allies. 

—That about 25 times as much 
cotton insulation will be used this 
year as last—12 million pounds com- 
pared with half a million pounds. 

—That not more than 22 per cent 
of all American farms have tractors; 
but about 66 per cent of all farms of 
more than 100 acres have them. 

—That 8,000 small farmers in 
South Carolina will grow their own 
nce this year. Planted in April, it 
requires little cultivation, may be 
harvested in bundles, and threshed at 
home by beating the bundles over 
old bedsprings. 

—That 171,235 farming units in 
18 cotton-growing states now have 





ARE YOU MOVING 
THIS MONTH? 


OUR MAILING list is prepared 
30 days ahead of the mailing of 
tach issue and it will be neces- 
sary that you notify us at least 
lour weeks in advance of any 
change in your address to insure 
your receiving a copy of the July 
issue, 
Please note. Duplicate copies can- 
hot be sent. The Post Office will 
not forward copies unless you pro- 
Vide extra postage. 
Send your old address with the 
hew, enclosing, if possible, the ad- 
dress label taken frorn your last 
‘opy of The Progressive Farmer. 
nd your change of address at 
fast four weeks in advance to 


THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER 
North Carolina 





Raleigh, 


aa 








Federal all-risk crop insurance — are 
guaranteed incomes of 50 to 75 per 
cent of average yields in lint and 
seed, regardless of weevil, weather, 
or other unavoidable hazards. 


—That Pres. F. D. Patterson, of 
Tuskegee, and Claude A. Barnett, 
have been named special assistants to 
Secretary Wickard to advise about 
problems important to Negro farm- 
ers and their part in the war effort. 


—That Dr. George J. Wilds, noted 
seed breeder, says that within three 
years he expects to have a strain of 
barley that will resist smut, mildew, 
and stripe diseases, and produce high 
yields on acid soils. 


Eight Rules to Save 
Bags 


SECRETARY of Agriculture 
Wickard urges all farmers to 
save fertilizer, feed and all other 
bags. To this end these eight rules 
are recommended: 
1. Open bags by untying strings. Don’t 
cut the bag. 


2. Protect filled bags from rats and mice 
-the No. 1 enemy of bags. 

3. Store filled in dry, ventilated 
places—to protect both bags and contents. 

4. Remove acid-containing chemicals 
(fertilizers, etc.) from bags quickly. Do 
not place bags near oil, manure, or objec- 


ba us 


tionable chemicals. 

5. Empty all as possible. 
They will last longer if emptied, beaten, 
and hung over a wire. 


bags as soon 


6. If bags get wet, dry them in the sun 
to prevent mildew and rot. 


7. Sort bags by fabric (cotton or bur- 


lap) and by size. 
8. Sell the bags not needed, so that they 
may do double duty. 


Coming Events 


N.C. Home Demonstration District Feder- 
ation mectings: Marion, May 22; Currituck 
County, May 22; Lincolnton, May 27; 
Holly Springs, May 28; Franklin, May 29. 

Note: The Virginia State Farmers’ In- 
stitute and Federation of Home Demonstra- 
tion Clubs ... also “Farm and Home Week” 
at N. C. State College and the 4-H Short 
Courses at State College . . . will not be 
held this year on account of war conditions. 

National Memorial Day, 
May 30. 


American Jersey Cattle Club annual meet- 


(Decoration) 


x 
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Asheville, N. 


Biltmore Farms, Asheville, 


ing, C., June 3; annual sale, 
June 4. 
Birthday of Jefferson Davis (South Caro- 
lina and Virginia), June 3. 
Washington Note: There 
1942 National 4-H Club Camp. 
National Dairy Show and Mid-South 
Fair, Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 10 to 17. 


will be no 


New moon, June 13; full, June 28. 


Timely Bulletins 


North Carolina Extension Service, State 
College: Cir. 258—Cotton Growing in 
North Carolina: Folder 56—Low-Cost Silos. 

South Carolina Experiment Station, Clem- 
son: Bul. 339, Attitudes of Edgefield Coun- 
ty Farmers Toward Farm Practices and 
Rural Programs; Bul. 340, A Farm Business 
Study of the Six Mile Area of Pickens 
County, S. C., 1940; Fifty-fourth Annual 
Report of the South Carolina Experiment 
Station. 


JUNE RAINBOW 
By Susie Dawson Johnson 


There’s a rainbow on the river—an 
arch of pure repose, 

Where indigo and orange, jade and 
gold and rose, 

Are brought by Heaven’s merchants 
from lands of myrrh and spice 

To hang a precious pendant, reflect- 
ing Paradise. 
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13c a word 


CARS.-VA. EDITION 
$13 per inch 
234,585 


Kentucky-Tennessee Edition—9c a word, $9.00 per inch; circulation 161, 
Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition—10c a word, $10.00 per inch; circulation 201, 424. 


Circulation 
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MOORE’S 
(2ist Year) Ready 
Grown for Quality from 

Porto Rico and Nancy 


Steak, 











80-Acre Salt Water Farm-—On concrete highway near 
city; attractive residence in picturesque = setting 
large rooms, electricity, beautiful shrubs and ey 
barn, other buildings; about half for truck crops; non- 
resident owner sacrifices, $4,500, part down; see pic 
tures page 47 big Free catalog 1,384 bargains many 


Caucasian 
Long-Bell Farm Land 
Bide Kansas City Miss 


FARMS FOR SALE 


OWN A DESIRABLE FARM 
ON REASONABLE TERMS 


Piease write in detail regarding type and 
location of farm desired. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, Financial Department, 
523 First National Bank Building, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


States Strout Kealty, 255-YS 4th Avenue, New 
York, N. ¥ 
Louisiana 
Highlands of Southwestern Louisiana Choice cut 
over land offerings Low prices, convenient terms Sell 





uri 


Mississippi 


190-Acre Farm East Central Mississippi—150 acres 
young pine timber, good pasture, fruit and pecan trees; 
epring branch and well water. 5-room house, good barns, 


tenant house; leased for oil Half mineral rights. 
E. McGee, Hickory, Miss 


North Carolina 
For Sale--400-Acre Grain Farm, well located. H 


Wilson, Reidsville, North Carolina. 


Virginia 


Hurdreds of Farms Free Catalog Belt Realty. 
Chase City, Virginia 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Ruby Giant, 
Hot, Small Hot Pickling 
100, The 
sANTS—-Black Beauty, 
Dozen, 25¢; 50, 75« 


MOORE’S 


Hargett Street, 








Ve get table 
. Flat Dutch, Ballhead, 
; 500, $1.00; 1,000, 
thousand. Tomato ready: 
Bonny Best; 
same price as cabbage 
$2.00 thousand, 
Harvey Lankford, 


(White) race only. For descriptive book write 
Corporation, 890 R. A. Long 





$1.00 thousand 


» Plants 
Golden Acre, Ballhead: 
500, $1.00; 1,000, 
thousand 








NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expecte:| to pay transporiaticn 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers, 








to 


thousand 


Inspected and Treated Potato Plants—Red and Yellow 
tkinned Porto Ricos, Nancy Hall, Poplarieaf and Early 
Triumphs, $1.00 thousand Nigger Killers, 35¢ hun- 
dred: 2.00 thousand. Red Velvets, $1.50 thousand. 
Tomato Plants—Marglobe, Break'O-Day, Bonny Best, 
Baltimores, Pritchards, Stones, 35¢ hundred; $1.00 thou- 
sand; 5.000, $4.50 Pepper—-California Wonder, Ruby 


King. Pimiento Sweet, Long, Slim Cayenne Hot. 


hundred; $1.00 thousand Eggplants Black Beauty, 
Florida Highbush, 35¢ hundred; $1.00 thousand. Hun 
dreds prepaid; if you want thousands prepaid add 40c 


per thousand Dewey Crosby, Graham, Ga 


Improved Gove rnment Inspected and treated Re a “and 
Yellow Skin Porto Ricos, Nancy Halls and Early 
Potato Plants $1.00 thousand Wilt Re 
sistant Tomato Piants: Marglobe, Break’'O-Day. Rut 
gers, Pritchard and Stone—$1.00 thousand: 5,000, $4.25; 
10,000, $8.00. California Wonder, Ruby King, Pimien- 
World Beater Sweet Pepper, Cayenne and Red Chili 
Black Beauty and Florida High Bush Egg- 
plants-—-35¢ hundred, prepaid; $1.25 thousand, not pre 
paid Satisfaction, prompt shipment guaranteed. 


Triumph 


Hot Pepper; 


Page, Graham, Georgia 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants 75e thousand: Round 
Copenhagen, Marion Market, (Charleston and 
Early Jersey. Tomato Plants: Marglobe, Rutgers, Prit- 
chard, Baltimore—$1.00 thousand. Certified Porto Rico 
Potato Plants—$1.50 thousand Williams’ Red Velvet 
Potato Plants, certified — $1.75 thousand Pepper 
Plants: California Wonder-—$2.00 thousand or 25¢ hun- 
dred. Hot Pepper: Chili and Long Red Cayenne—$2.00 
or 25¢ hundred Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Wholesale Piant Company, Quitman, Georgia 


Dutch, 





1,000 


PRIC 


Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.50 per 1.000 
postpaid Seed from vine cuttings and hand selected 
. C. 





Millions of Vegetable Plants—-Grown from certified 
seed Cabbage: Jersey. Charleston, Copenhagen, Ball- 
head, Golden Acre, Early and late Flat Dutch. Drum 
head Tomatoes: Rutgers. Master Marglobe, Earliana. 
Stone Raltimore—-500, 90c; 1,000. $1.50, postpaid. 
$1.00 thousand express collect. Potatoes: Porto Rico. 
Nancy Hall Pepper: California Wonder—500, $1.00; 
$1.75, postpaid $1.50 thousand express collect 
Good plants guaranteed. T. R. Cobb & Sons, Frank- 


lin, V irginia 





arrival guaranteed 
H JONES Trezvant, Tennessee 


to Prevent 
rooted 
no orders; 


Z ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
" Where Progressive Farmeis Buy and Sell?’ 45c aword $45 per inch 


MAIL ADS TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Vegetable 


treated seed 


high—-$1.75 per 
TOMATOES—Transplanted 
i high Earliana 


Wood's famous 


ad for flower plants 
‘e pay postage except orders under 5 


PLANT GARDEN 


Plants—-Cabbage 
Dutch, Copenhagen, 
Rutgers, Marglobe, + 
Broceoti, Onion; Beets 
$1.25 





postpaid 








Co., Franklin, 


PLANTS AGAIN 


Ponderosa 
20c; 50, 60c; 100 
Large, strong plants: 
Pimientoes, 


Sweet and Hot 

$2.00, 

1,000, "$7 50. postpaid. 
Va. 








Plants “abbage: 
Waketield, Flat Duten, 
3 T5e; 500, $1.00; 

thousand senmhe? 
Stone; Beets, 
Brussel Sprouts, same price 4 
Rico-—$2.00 thousand, 
Dixie Plant Co., 


Potato Plants Read Velvet 
Early Triumph, 
Black Beauty Eecolante: Pepper 
Wonder, Ruby King, 
Tomatoes: 
Se thousand; 100, 30¢ 
th Graham, Georgia 


leading varieties 
Plant 300, Thc 
Expressed--$1.00 
r Plants---300, 90¢; 500 
Expressed —$1.50 thousand 
guaranteed Mrs. Mary 


= = AT TUES 
PAY WHEN RECEIVED 
Plants: Nancy Halls 
>; 1,000, 75c; 3,000, 
60c¢ per thousand 
Diseases; 
We guarantee 
you get what 


SHAW BROTHERS PLANT FARM 


Plants 


Onion, 





Marglobe 


Cauliflower 
Onion, Broecoli—500, 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
Virginia 








d. P. 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, 
200, 60c; 400, $1.00; 
60c. ‘Eggplant, § 
¢ abbage 100, 35 
Asters, 30¢ dozen 
paid and guaranteed, Mrs. 


_Negetable Plants—15 0 Acres 
for late setting 
Collard and Sweet 
capacity over % million daily 


service. Write 








Our 30 years experience 


Councill Company, Franklin, Va. 





300, 75e¢ 
5,000, 
100, 40c; 


seaaaa plants 


FOR SHIPMENTS BEGINNING | JUNE 1 

State Certified Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Sweet 0 
Potato Plants—-$1.40 per thousand; 500, &5c parcel $1.00; 18 50 
post paid. None better Prompt shipment Safe 


10,000, $11.00 





“Millions Cabbage. . Tomate, Collard, Lettuce, Beet 
Plants Cabbage: Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen, 
Golden Acre, Ballhead Tomatoes: Baltimore, Stone, 
Marglobe, Rutgers, Pritehard—300, 75; 500. $1.00; 


1,000, $1.50, postpaid. Expressed — 5,000, $5.00 Porto 
Rico Naney Hall Potatoes; ear King, California 
Wonder Pepper—300, 0c; $1.25: 1.000, $2.00 


postpaid Expressed $1 ‘set thousand Good plants 


guaranteed Joyner's Plant Farm, Franklin, Va 


tots Express- 
1.000, $2.00, 
Franklin, Virginia. 





potatoes. Chesterfield Plant Farm, Chesterfield. 


Bristol 


All varieties Cabbage, Toman. 





Cc 


eons and Late Varieties “Cabbage, Tomato, Onion, 
Beet, Broccoli, Collard Plants 


$1.50. prepaid 
85e hundred 


0, prepaid. Virginia Plant Farm, 


~ Cabbage— leading 
Potatoes: 


40¢; 500, $1.3 


Cabbage and Tomatoes 
Irvin Blythe, 


New Spring Grown © abbage 
300. 75«; 500. $1.00; 
$1.25 thousand 
postpaid 


Tomato Plants -~Millions large stocky, new land grown 
seed, no disease i 

7T5c thousand; 5, P 
fresh Pa na and satisfaction guaranteed. 
‘ Fitzgerald, Ga 


‘orto Rico Potato Plants, 
2.2 Plant Company, 








$6 As 
500, $1.50; 
postpaid Good plants al 
Julia Lankford, Franklin, i 

Plants- Inspected 

Rush your A ro and make 
ing your Plants at the time you need them 

1 thousand delivered by 

Cash with order R. FP 











$3.00. Roots mossed, 


millions inspected— 5,000, 










Circulation 992,015 


Mississippi-Arkansas-Louisiana Edition—l0c a word, $10.00 per inch; circulation 197,29, 
Texas Edition—l0c a word, $10.00 per inch; circulation 197,629. 


Vegetable Plants 
NANCY HALL and PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS—Millions now ready. 


1,000 $ .85 5,000 $4.00 
3,000 2.50 10,000 7.50 


We guarantee prompt shipment with extra 
good quality plants. We appreciate your 
orders. 


FARMERS PLANT CO. 


Gleason, Tennessee. 


Plants from Certified Seed—-Cabbage; Jersey, Charles- 
ton, Flat Dutch, Goldenacre, Copenhagen. ‘Tomatoes: 
Marglobe, Rutgers, Earliana, Baltimore 500, 90¢; 
1,000, $1.50, postpaid. $1.00 thousand express collect. 
Potatoes: Porto Rico, Nancy Hall. Pepper: California 
Wonder 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid. $1.50 
thousand express collect Fresh delivery. Cobb's Plant 
Farms, Franklin, bs irginia. 

Millions Plants Ready Cabnakec: ‘Gopanhaam, Wake- 
field, Flat Dutch, Ballhead, Allseason, Collard—-300, 
T5e; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. Express—-$1.00 


thousand. Tomato: Rutgers, Marglobe, Baltimore, 
Stones. Beets, Broccoli, Onion, Lettuce same price as 
cabbage. Potato: Porto Rico, Nancy Hall—$2.00 


thousand, postpaid. All good plants Ideal Plant Com- 
pany, Franklin, Virginia. 

Vegetable Plants-—-Choicest varieties Cabbage, Toma 
to, Collard, Potato, Pepper; new land, disease free grown, 
Cabbage and Collard-—300, 75e; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, 
prepaid. Express——$1.00 thousand Tomato, Pepper, 
Potato—300, $1.00; 500, $1. > 1,000, $1.75, prepaid. 
Express—- $1.50 thousand Guarantee fresh growing de- 
livery. Reliable Plant Farms, Franklin, Va, 















Government Inspected Improved Purple Skin _ Porto 
Rico and Early Triumph Potato Plants—-$1.50 thousand 
Tomato Plants, many varieties——$1.00 thousand Cali 
fornia Wonder, Pimiento, Cayenne, Ruby King Pepper 
Plants $1.00 thousand Egeplants $1.25 thousand 
Prompt shipments, guaranteed = satisfaction. Prices 
f.o.b Kesler Plant Growers, Baxley, Ga. 


PAY WHEN RECEIVED Send No Money With 
Order. Nancy Hall or Porto Ricos. Millions of 
them rea for shipment. 500, 55e; 1,000, 90¢; 
3,000, $2.35; 5.000 or over, 70¢ per thousand. 

PLANT FARM 
Sharon, Tennessee 









I have New Cabbage, Beet, dnion, Collard and To 
mato Plants—300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, post 
paid Express lots 25 








$1 5 thousand. Potatoes, Peppers 
500, $1.00; 1,000, $2.00, postpaid. J. C. Joyner, 
Franklin, Virginia. 

All Varieties Cabbage, Tomato, Onion, Lettuce, Col 
lard Plants—300, 60c; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. 5.000 
$5 00 expressed Peppers, Potatoes—200, 60c; 1.000 
$2 Cauliflower, $1.00 hundred, Emmett Griffin, 
Courtiand, Virginia. 





Potato Plants. Limited amount. “Porto Ricos; much 


above the average in quality—-$1.45 per thousand, de 
livered by mail Norton Yams-—$1.75 Strong, well 
rooted plants, not trash. Sam Stegall, Marshville 


North Carolina 


Red Beets, Cabbage, Tomatoes, Collards and Onion 
Plants ready—300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, post 
paid Pepper, Sweet and Hot and Potatoes—-500, $1.00; 
1,000, $2.00, postpaid. Southern Plant Farm, Frank- 
lin, Virginia. 


Potato Plants—Porto Rico pure improved 1,000, 
$1.00; 5,000, $4.50. Tomato Plants: Marglobe, Baltimore, 
and Stone, 75¢ thousand. Large, stocky, well rooted, 
moss packed. Pitts Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga 

Plants for “May “and June delivery All varieties Cab- 
bage 1,000, $1.25; Tomatoes — 1,000, $1 : Sweet 
Potatoes 1,000, $1.50; Sweet Pepper 1,000, $2.00 
Moss Plant _Farm, Franklin, Virginia 

Write for “prices on Schroers Better Vegetable Plants. 
Frostproof Cabbage, Onion, Broccoli, Tomato, Sweet and 
Hot Pepper, oa and Sweet Potato. Schroer 
Plant Farms Valdosta, Georgia 
Sweet Potato Plants, grown from treated seed: Nancy 
Hall, —. Rico, and White Yam—200, 60¢; 500, $1.00; 
fe 0, $1.7 2,000, $3.25, delivered. S. A. Gill, Route 
Bla stone, Virginia. 


























Barly Triumph, Improved “Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, 
Southern Queen—$2.00 thousand, prepaid, and Tomato 
Plants—300, $1.00; or $2.00 thousand, prepaid. J. F. 
Punch, Newton, N. C. 





Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, White Yams, $1.75 thousand. 
All varieties Tomato Plants, 40¢ hundred. Eggplants, 
Sweet and Hot Pepper, 40¢ hundred. W. L. Johnson, 
Blackstone, Virginia. 3 





June Special Potato Plant Nancy Hall, Porto 
Rico—1,000, 70c; 5,000, $3.00 “Bune h Ports or Yams 
1,000, $1. 00. P orter P lant Farm, Gleason, Tenn. 

Tomato, Potato, Cabbage and Collard Plants, all $1.00 
per thousand. Pepper and Eggplants, $2.00 per thou- 
sand. Dorris P lant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 








“June Special.’’ Nancy Hall Potato Plants—1,000, 
60c; 5,000, $2.50. Yams or Bunch Porto Ricos—1,000, 
$1 00. Henry Myrick, Gleason, Tenn. 





Treated Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,000, 
90c; 5,000 up, 80¢ per thousand. Quick shipment 
Charles Richee, Gleason, Tennessee. 

Porto Rico, Nancy, Hall, White Yam Plants—200, 
65e; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00; 2,000, $3.75, postpaid. 
Forrest Prosise, "Wilson, Virginia, 

Tomato Plants: Marglobe, Stone, Baltimore, Bonny 
Best, roots mossed, postpaid, 500, 7%5c; 1,000, $1.25. 
Jobn B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga 

Two Million “Old Fashion| ‘Blue “Stem and Heading 
Collard Plants—-$1.00 per thousand, postpaid. T. R. 
Sellers, Carrollton, Alabama. 

Red Porto Rico Potato Plants- 1,000, $1.05: 5.000, 
$5.00. Tomato Plants. Plants guaranteed. R. J. Boat- 
right Patterson, Georgia 

Guaranteed- Best Nancy Halls, Porto Ricos, free from 
disease—500, 40c; 1,000 up, 70c. Taylor Bros, Glea- 
son, Tennessee 





Vegetable Plants 
NANCY HALL and PORTO RICO 
POTATO PLANTS 
No shipping Charges, and No ©.0.D. Fees, 
By Prepaid Parcel Post 


S00. bss: 75¢ 10GB. 40." $1.25 2,000... $2.45 
By Prepaid Express 
2,000. . . .$2.35 3,000. . . .$3.50 5,000....$5.00 
Fresh strong plants shipped day order received, 
DUKE PLANT CO., Dresden, Tenn, 


Certified Plants—Porto Rico (Aicspayee Re thousand: 
Rutger and Baltimore Tomatoes, 90¢; California Wonder 
Pepper, $1.00 Quick service. Vernon Plant €¢ 
Alma, Georgia, 





Millions Marg] lobe, Gulf State Market Tomato Plants, 
ninety cents thousand. Sunset Plant Co., Fitzgerald, 
Georgia 

‘ mee 

Middleton Farm, Alma, Ga, Porto Rico ‘and Early 

Triumph Potato Plants, 90c¢ per thousand 


NURSERY STOCK 


Sell Fruit Trees-—-Farmers and others wanted to sll 
Fruit and Ornamental Good side line. Perma- 
nent Job. Ask for particulars Concord Nurseries, Dept, 
oF 


5, Concord, Georgia. 








Bulbs 


Fancy-leaved Brazilian Type Caladium Bulbs. Most 
gorgeously colored plants known, ranging through bright 
reds, pinks, white, and greens with markings of dell- 
cate tints. Most of tht tints are transparent, 10 
rieties, $3.00; 15 varieties, $4.00, prepaid. Bear 
Hollow Caladium Farm, Lake Placid, Florida 





Ze 





Gladiolus—120 choice assorted blooming size bulbs, 
$1.20; 360 for $3.00, postpaid. This remarkable offer 
includes 25% Picardy and a wide color range of other 
world’s leading varieties Catalogue ‘ree Terrace 
Gladiolus Gardens, Stevensville, Mich. 


jrow Bulbs for Profit. Marketing services, Write 
Bob's Bulb Gardens, Orlando, Florida 


Flowers 


Moore’s Transplanted Strong Flower Plants — Asten 
(mixed colors), Petunias (scarlet and mixed colors), 
Snapdragons (scarlet, yellow, white and mixed colors), 
Zinnias, large or pom-pom (scarlet, white, yellow a 
mixed colors), Periwinkle (white and pink) 20¢ dure 
Scarlet Sage—large, strong plants, 25c dozen. We py 
postage except orders under 50c¢ add 10¢ Moore's Plt 
Garden, 514 E. Hargett Street, Raleigh, N 


Large, Prize Winning Chrysanthemums-—-White, Ye- 
low, Pink, Lavender, Bronze, Cream, Red, Varigated- 
25 Plants, $1.35. All colors Button and Daisy Type 
30, $1.00. No stamps. Silver Floral Garden, Cuthbert, 
Georgia. 

Dahlias—12 Large or 12 Ponpons, different, labeled 
$1.00 Mrs. Cortis Ray, Greensburg, Indiana 


r 


Soybeans Recleaned Tokio and Wood's Yellows 
‘1; Haberlandts Early, $2.40 bushel; Oe 
bushel; Mixed Soybeans, $2.15 bushel; Mined 

Di $2 : Clay Peas, $2.85 bushel. G, W, Sextet 
Rocky Mount, Bm. €. 






Giant Striata “Crotalaria Seed—Recleaned, searitied 
high germination—10 cents pound Darlington wa 
or Garrison Watermelon Seed—$3.00 pound, 
Crouch, Jr., Hartsville, 8. C. 

~ Hardy Recleaned Alfalfa Seed, $12.90; Grimm, He 
per bushel. Track Concordia, Kansas " Return seed 
not satisfied. George Bowman, Box 625, Concordia 
Kansas. 


—_————" 


‘hi 

Tokio and Improved Mammoth Yellow heen 
$2.35 per bushel, f.o.b. Princeton, N r 
Brothers, Princeton, North Carolina. 
pe et A Me an 

500 Bushels Choice Ninety Day Velvet Beans # 
$2.50 bushel. Jack Burch, Chester, Georgia aoe 
ee ee ae 





Clover as 
Alyce Clover, sow it for thirty days yet. Win ng 
the season, $18.50 per hundred pounds Lonnaet me 
25 > shvi N. 
high as $25 00. R. P. Stegall Co. Mar shville, NO 


Collards 
Morris Improved Heading Collard Seed— -2 out 
80c; 4 ounces, 50c, postpaid. KE. Morris & Som 


ton, N. C. _ ae 











Crotalaria 


GIANT STRIATA CROTALARIA 
Plant on stubble land in May and June and my 
huge quantities of humus and nitroges ATID 
grain and 1943 row crops. We offer CE - 
and SCARIFIED Seed in new 100 eau oo ut 
bags tagged to comply with 8. ©, Pure = Seed 
at $10.00 per 100 pounds f.o.b. McBee, 
prior sale. 


CHESTERFIELD COUNTY 
COOPERATIVE 
McBee, South ¢ carolina” 


Giant Striata Crotalaria—Thoroughly scarified 1. 
certified and tested, excellent germination. & 
good at the price. Winding up the season. 4 
hundred pounds while they last. Rush your 0 
P. Stegall Company, Marshville, North 
Pioneer producers 

















For Sale: Giant Striata Crotalaria =e 
Retail or wholesale. Ask for quotation on dcie 
sired. Fox Hardware Company, eT 













Certified Red, “Yellow Porto Rico Potato Plants—500. 
$1.00; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, 
Georgia. 











salt 
Giant Striata Crotalaria — trip ved 
fied. Mixed Cow Peas. Gary ‘Douglas, 


South Carolina. 
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~ ° 
Crotalaria 
Griant Striata Crotalaria. Preferable to all former 
Triple cleaned, scarified, state tested. Un 
soil builder in Southern Coastal Plains 
jon, Price-—$12.50 per mundred pounds. Hardison 
owners Co., Inc., Morven, N. 
Ginseng 
y ° 4 
To make money raising Ginseng write C. Fezler, 
Patchogue, New York. 


Lespedeza 
Lespedeza Sericea does well sown in May or June, 
Order searified certified seed—-200 pounds or less, 17¢ 


pound; 500 pounds or more, 16e pound, Sericea Growers’ 
Association, Mt. Gilead, North Carolina 


Kobe Lespedeza, $9.75 per hundred pounds; Searitied 
P 


Sericea, $19.50; No. 2 Kobe Mix ed, $6.50 kK 
Stegall Company, Marshville, N 


POULTRY AND EGGS 








NOTICE:—Many advertisers of Baby Chicks offer 
special guarantees relative to Live Arrival, Grade, 
Livability, or Sex. These guarantees are not uni- 
form among all advertisers. When buying on the 
basis of these guarantees be certain to grt the exact 
terms of the guarantee from the advertiser. Progres- 
sive Farmer’s reliability guarantee can protect the 
subscriber only to the extent of the terms of the 
guarantee under which chicks were bought. 














Baby Chicks 


Clover Valley Chicks, U. S. Approved Pullorum 
Tested, $5.90 and up. Produced by one of America’s 
oldest reliable hatcheries. Since 1906 a leader in high 
quality and fast moneymaking chicks. Why not play 
safe with your investment and give us a trial order? 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks; S. CC. Reds; Wyandottes ; 
Orpingtons; Australorps; Minoreas; Andalusians; An 
conas; Brahmas; Giar New Hampshires; Leghorns; 
also Hybrids and T urkey’ Poults. Sexed chicks, pullets 
or cockerels, reasonable prices, 95% sex accuracy guar- 
anteed, Get low prices, Free Catalog and 14 day pro 
tection guarantee (get information on four weeks old 
White Leghorn Pullets). Clover Valley Poultry Farm, 
Box 22-(, Ramsey, Indiana. 





$,300,000,000 Dozen Eggs produced in 1941, Your 
government wants 4,200,000,000 dozens in) 1942-—guar 
antees high prices until June, 1943 Do your part 

increase your laying flock with Carney chicks. Barred, 
Buff, White Rocks; Reds; eee Orpingtons, 
$8.25 100; Vullets, $11.00 r 7.45. Big 
English White Leghorns, $8.25 
Cockerels, $3.25. Heavy Mixed, 








Light Mixed, 





conds, 95; Heavy Mixed (no sex guaran- 
tee), ‘$6 45 I can make immediate shipment Carney 
Hatchery, Box 35, Shelbyville, Indiana 


ATZ'’S FAMOUS CHIX 
(PRICES SLASHED) 


Prices the cheapest in history compared 
eggs and other commodities. This is our 
finest special selected and AAA Grade. We 
have loads hatching. Order from this ad 
with certified check. It simplifies book- 
keeping and makes your chicks cheaper. 


Black <Australorps, White Wyandottes, 
White and Barred Rock, Extra Heavy Chix 
and Extra Fine Rhode Island Reds, Buff 
Orpingtons, Buff Rocks, Silver Laced 
Wyandottes, White, Buff and Black Min 
orcas, Anconas, Brown Leghorns, Blue 
Andalusians, Big English White Leghorns 
—100, $8.95; 300, $26.70. White Giants—100, 
$9.45. Special Heavy Assorted — 100, $6.24, 
Heavy Assorted—100, $6.95. Seconds—100, 
$3.00. Heavy Pullets 100, $12.48. Light 
Breed Pullets—100, $16.48 and $17.48. 








Our Sexers actually test 99% and 100% ac- 
curacy. Write for Circular in colors. Less 
than 100 add le per Chix, 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 


Department 6, 
HUNTINGBURG, INDIANA 


Chicks for immediate delivery—C.0.D. if you wish, 


White, Barred, Buff Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes ; Orping- 


tons, $8.00 100; Pullets, $11.00; Cockerels, 
English White, Brown, Buff Leghorns Anconas, 
~100; Pullets, $15.95; Cockerels, $3.45. Heavy 


$6.95; Light Mixed, $6.75 Order now to be sure of 
doing’ your share in producing the 900,000,000 dozen 


titra eggs Uncle Sam wants. We pay postage, Guar 


antee live delivery, Salem Hatchery, Box 21, Salem, 


Indiana, 


; ce . 4 
“Buy Seymour Chicks and be sure of high livability 


ind heavy egg production. For immediate delivery 


Barred, White, Buff Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orping- 


$8.25 100; Pullets, $10.95; Cockerels, $7.95 
Leghorns, $8.25--100; Pullets, $16.00; Cockerels, 

; Pullets, $15 
1.95; Light_ Mixe 


n” 









; Cockerels, 
gh $6.45; Heavy 
’ 5; Seconds, $3.9 

Hatchery, Box 54, Seymour, Indiana. 


Bunch Chicks — Best E ver 
US. APPROVED—PULLORUM TESTED 








Hatching thousands weekly. Prices most 
reasonable. Write 


‘ BUNCH HATCHERY 
_Box 871, Statesville, N. C. 
COD. sd, Buff, White Rocks; White Wyan- 





Ba . 
dottes ; White 
8.9" hite 
Chicks, Mt. 





ile althy Hatcheries, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 
Quality Chicks 





Heavy Mixe of : 
Free Cireular, xed, $7.00. ¢ 





Vallonia Hatchery, Vallonia, Indiana. 


., BABY CHICKS 
a en? PROVED BRE 
\ YRUM TES’ 
Tennessee «thet hier aR by Official A.P.A, 
Judge and Flock Selector. 
Write f POPULAR BREEDS 
© special Summer prices. A posteard will do! 


YE ESTERLAID HATCHERY 


ln 
ot Broad Street Nashville, Tenn. 




















5, Milltown, Indiana, 


Baby Chicks 


supervision of Official 


FAMOUS bloodlines 


$4 75 $ 8.95 $17 50 





AAA GRADE of above Heavies 


NEW HAMPSHIRES 


WHITE LEGI {ORNS 


AAAA Hollywood White Leghorns from flocks out ot 
Skt with records up to PE ES. 








Mixed (unsold heavies) 


ARRIV Al, fink a oop ORDE Ng 


ee 


€ 
" ‘ullets, $16 00; 






Pullets, $15.4 
Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; 
Pullets, $11.00; Cockerels, $7 95 Heavy Mixed, $7.45; 
Assorted, $6.95; Seconds, $3.95 We pay postage 
express Dubois County Hatchery, Box 670, Hunting- 
burg, Indiana. 


TODD’S QUALITY CHICKS 
SOUTHLAND CHICKS 


Virginia-U. S. Approved 





BARRED ROCKS, 
ROCKS, R. I. REDS, NEW HAMPSHIRES, 
BUFF ORP#NGTONS, GIANTS and DARK 
Write for prices, i 


We Can Save You Money on 


BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA 


y all druggists and Bonltry supply 














Leghorn Cockerels $2.45, 


LABOR a RY 
STED CHICKS 


From high egg blooded breeders 





3.45. Heavy Mixed, 
Mixed (no sex. guar- 


Seymour Electric results secured from our famous White 





. high egg bred chicks. 





Straight run or sexed 





iorns, $7.90 per hundred, Heavy mixed, 
collect. Write for prices on sexed 





ies on FE Reasonable Prices--Prompt deliver- 
tio op, rte. “White Rocks; Reds, $8.00 hundred: 500, 
n furnish Sexed Chicks, 





CHICKERIES 


that produces our quality eggs is rigidly culled and 


CHICKERIES 


er - 
horas Blue Mound Chicks—English Strain White Leg- 
Tred and White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, and 


bigh 
De Praducing Blue Andalusians, Write Adz’ Hatchery, grade chicks from bloodtested flocks. 





i 2 A 


Baby Chicks 
WINSTON 32% CHIX 
UTILITY GRADE 


Strong, Healthy. Dependable Commercial 





grade. Tested for Pullorum. Profitable. 
50 100 200 
S. C. White As hatched $4.50 $ 8.50 $16.50 
Leghorns Pullets 7.75 15.00 29.50 
(Large Type) Cockerels 1.75 3.00 6.00 


aati fas hatched .. $4.25 $ 7.95 $15.50 
White Rock Pullets 5.50 10 50 20.50 
Wh. Wyend'ts [ Cockerets 3.75 6.95 13.50 
. 
SPECIALLY SELECTED 
Carefully Selected for Quick Growth, Egg 
Production, Fryer Production. 








nO 100 
. White As hatched $5.00 $ 9.50 $18 

exhorns f Pullets 8.75 17.00 
(Large Type) UcCockerels 2.00 3.50 
Hampshires 
Barred Rocks fa hatched $4.75 $ 8.95 $17.50 
KR. I. Reds Pullets 6.00 11.50 5 
White Rocks ie ockerels 25 7.95 
Wh. Wyand'ts 


SUPERIOR GRADE 
Tops in Quality. Blood Lines from Best 
Bireeders—Most Profitable—Easily Raised. 
50 100 200 


S. C. White As_ hatched $5.7 75 $10.50 $28.50 
Leghorns Pullets 10.00 19.50 38.50 
(Large Type) Cockerels 2.75 5.00 10.00 
Hampsl.ires : : on ox 263.8 
Barred Rocks Sas hatched $ 5.75 $10.9 ’ $21 50 
White Rock Pullets 7.00 13.50 26.50 
af ‘oc rele 45 Qo ia 
R teds ( Cockerels 4.50 9.50 18.50 


VARIOUS BREEDS 
50 100 200 
Heavy Mixed (unsold SIPAYaES) $3.7 75 $ 6.95 $13. 
Heavy ssorted Pulle 5.50 10.50 20.56 
Heavy sorted Sauaeals 3.50 6.45 12.50 
Light Mixed (any breed or sex) 3.25 5.95 11.50 
Above prices became effective May 10th. 
ORDER DIRECT—Will Ship €.0.D. 
Prepaid Shipments When Paid in Full. 
100% LIVE DELIVERY ,GUARANTEED. 


WINSTON HATCHERY 


504 North Trade St., Winston-Salem, N. Cc. 








for Immediate Delivery—-English White, Brown, Buff 
Leghorns; Aneonas, $8.45-——100; Pullets, $16.95; Cock 
erels, $3.05 Barred, White, Buff Rocks; Reds; White 
Wyandottes; Buff Orpingtons, $8.25 100; Pullet 
11.45; Cockerels, $7.95 Ileavy Mixed, $7.25 Li 
Mixed, $6.95; Seconds, $3.6 Write for catalog and 
poult and duckling prices Davis Poultry Fag. Route 
16, Kamsey, Indiana 





Dubois Chicks for immediate shipment Big English 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns ; Anconas, $8.45 100; 
i tarred, Buff. White 
ae ial gtons $8.45 100; 





>; Cockerels, 








BLOOD TESTED 
Prompt shipments. Live Gel livery guaranteed. 
50 100 300 


White Leghorns $2 ‘60 $4.90 $8.95 $26.50 
Buff Minorcas 2.60 4.90 8.95 26.50 
Barred Rocks 2.60 4.90 8.95 26.50 
New Hamp. Reds 2.60 4.90 8.95 26.50 
Silver Lace Wyand’ts 260 4.90 8.95 26.50 
Heavy Mixed 2.25 4.25 7.50 22.00 


$1.00 down, balance C.0.D., postpaid. 


TODD'S HATCHERY 
Department F, Ahoskie, N. C. 


Buy U. 8S. Approved Pullorum-Controlled Chicks 
from Martin’s-—-an R.O.P. breeding farm and hatchery. 
Your choice of big White Leghorns; Barred, White 
Rocks; Reds; New Hampshires; White Wyandottes; 
Buff Orpingtons; Dark Cornish Hatched right-—priced 
right. Liberal guarantee. Write for description and 
prices. Martin’s Ramsey Hatchery, Box 2, Ramsey, 
Indiana, 





Hoosier Red Farm Chicks English White Leghorns, 
$8.00 hundred; Pullets, $16.00; Cockerels, $3.50. Barred, 
White, Buff Rocks; Reds; White Wyandottes: Buff 
Orpingtons, $8.00 hundred; Pullets, $11.00; Cockerels. 
$7.00 Heavy Mixed, $6.50 Postage Prepaid Free 
circular Hoosier Red Farm, Ramsey, Indiana 


CAROLINA’S QUALITY 
BRED CHICKS 


Cost No More than Ordinary Chicks, but, they grow 
faster, feather faster, mature quicker; THEY LAY 
MORE EGGS and assure YOU BIGGER PROFITS 

Thousands of satisfied customers buy from us year 
after year, and this proves that QUALITY COUNTS 
MOS 








Our wlogks are U. S,. Approved, U. S. Pullorum 
ested, U. S. Pullorum Controlled 


For Broilers guy Cockerel Chicks Note from 
prices that they are cheaper 


ORDER TODAY—PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


Thousands hatching Monday and Thursday 
WE SHIP C.0.D 


Chicks as hatched 50 100 500 

White Leghorns (large type) $4.50 $ 8.95 $44.00 
R.O.P. Mating W. Leghorns 5.75 10.50 52.00 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks 4.50 8.95 44.00 
New Hampshire Reds 4.50 8.95 44.00 


g 
R. I. Reds, Wh. Wyandottes 4.50 8.95 44.00 
7.95 38.00 


Heavy Mixed (no culls) 


SEXED CHICKS—-95% Sex Accuracy Guaranteed. 
Past years proved 98% to 99% perfect. 


Sexed Chicks no 100 

White Leghorn Pullets $7.50 $14.95 
R.O.P, Mating Wh. Leghorn Pullets 9.00 18.00 
White Leghorn Cockerels 2.25 4.00 
Barred Rock, White Rock Pullets 6.00 11.95 


Barred Rock, White Rock Cockerels 4.25 7.95 
R. I. Reds, White Wyandotte Pullets 6.00 11.95 
R. I. Reds White Wyandotte Cockerels. 4.25 7.95 


New Hampshire Red Pullets 6.00 11.95 
New Hampshire Red Cockerels 4.25 7.95 
We Specialize in SPECIAL MATING CHICKS 





from flocks headed by U.S. R.O.P. Cockerels. The 
best investment for layers. Write for our price 


list today 
All Shipments Prepaid Satisfaction and 
ivability Guaranteed 


CAROLINA HATCHERIES 


Dept. 5, Greensboro, North Carolina, 


Chick Sale—-Bloodtested, Inspected Leghorns, $7.75; 
Pullets, $13.75; Cockerels, $1.95. Wyandottes, Roeks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, $7.75; Pullets, $9.45; Cockerels, 
$7.90. Special Assorted, $5.45. Plus postage. Farmers 
Chick Service, Waddams Grove, Ulinois 
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Baby Chicks 


PIEDMONT’S FAMOUS 
“DOLLAR STRAIN CHICKS” 
OFFER YOU PROVEN VALUE 
HUSKY CHICKS THAT LIVE 
100% BLOOD TESTED — BETTER BRED 


3-WEEKS REPLACEMENT GUARANTEE 
As 


Explained in Free Catalog. 


YOU TAKE NO CHANCES 
Overnight Shipping in Special Ventilated Boxes 
Avoids Overheating, Stunting while enroute. Quicker 

Service 65,000 Hatching Each Week 


ORDER DIRECT—PAY ON ARRIVAL 





Unsexed Chicks (as hatched) 25 of) 100 
AAA Big Type W. Leghorns $2.75 $4.75 $8.95 
“AA’’ New Hampshire Reds 2.75 4.50 8.45 
“AAA New Hampshire Reds 2.78 4.75 8.05 
RK. I. Reds or Barred Rocks 2.75 4.50 8.45 
Wh. Rocks or Wh Vyandottes 2.75 4.50 8.45 
AAA” Buff Orpingtons 3.00 4.75 8.95 
Heavy Mixed (Unsold Heavies) 2.50 4.00 7.45 





—_ = rE “eae 
SEX GUARANTEED PULLETS 
95% Accuracy—Safe, Efficient Sexors. 
Day-Old Pullets or Cockerels 

“AA’ " New Hampshire Pullets 
AAA"’ New Hampshire Pullets 
Pullets—R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks 
Pullets-—-White Rocks, Wyandottes 

Cockerels—-Any of above breeds 
Heavy Assorted Pullets 

Heavy Assorted Cockerels 3. 
Leghorn Pullets——‘‘AAA”’ Big English. 8 


PREPAID SHIPMENTS—When Paid in Full. 
100% Live Delivery—Will Ship €.0.D. 
“Dollar Strain Chicks Pay Profits’’ 


PIEDMONT HATCHERY 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Carolina's Largest, Finest Hatchery’ 





15 90 





ean give you immediate delivery of Barred, Buff, 


I 
White Rocks; Reds; White Wyandottes, $8.25 — 100: 
Pullets, $10.95 
Leghorns, mee 100; Pullets, $15.95; Cockerels, $3.4 
leavy Mi 
$6.75; Li 3 
Jackson County Hatchery, Box 16, Seymour, Indiana. 


Cockerels, $7.95 Big English White 





Mixed (no sex guarantee), 
Seconds, $3.9 Conrad's 





“d, 
ght 


“Chicks of Distinetion.”" Big 1942 Guide Book tells 


how these famous chicks can make more money for you, 


also how to care for them Describes breeding back of 
all leading breeds Write for Free copy today, also 
““Victory’’ summer prices on sexed or unsexed chicks, 


Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, Box 18, New Albany, Ind 


North Carolina Approved Barred Rocks, New Hamp- 


shires, Buff Orpingtons, English Leghorns, Anconas, 
$7.95 hundred, postpaid Smithfield Hatchery, Smith- 
field, North Carolina. 


U. S. Approved, Pullorum Tested. Leghorns. Rocks, 


Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Minoreas, $6.45 per 
100, collect. Catalog free. White Chickery, Sehell City, 
Missouri. 


Helm’s Hens broke world records. Officially blood 


tested Leading breeds. Sexed, $3.95 up, postpaid 
Immediate delivery Helm’s Hatchery, Corinth, Miss 


Colonial Chicks—-World’s largest capacity means rock 


bottom prices. Ceading breeds. Catalog free. Colonial 
Poultry Farm, C ullman, Alabama. 


Blood Tested Chicks Sexed or Unsexed. Indian 


River Poultry Farm, Norfolk, Virginia. 








NOTICE:—Some of the following ads under breed 
headings offer Poultry, others offer Baby Chicks of 
that particular breed. Observe carefully which is 
being offered. 





Leghorn Pullets, $12.50: Cockerels, $2.25 
old pullets, $23.00 95% sex guaranteed Marti Leg- 
horn Farm, Windsor, Missouri 


Leghorns 


CHAMPION WHITE LEGHORNS 


Are U. S. Certified and Pullorum Clean. 
All malJes are U. S.-N. C. R.O.P. Pedigreed. 
Average hen weight—4% lIbs.; egg weight, 
26% oz. in pullet year. Average production, 
230 eggs. Largest single R.O.P. Breeding 
Farm in the U. S. Prices on request. 


Chicks, Hatching Eggs and Pullets. 


CHAMPION POULTRY FARM 


Champion, North Carolina 


Big Barron English White Leghorns A‘ AA Chicks, 
7.90; Pullets, $14.95: Cockerels, 
weeks Pullets, $18.00; four weeks, $25.00, collect. 
Pedigree sired Money-back guarantee. Heiman’s 
Hatchery, Deepwater, Missouri 





& 


Trail’s End High Egg Bred, Big Lopped-Combed, 


Blood Tested White Leghorns Please write for free 
record of results, true facts, pullets, or as hatched. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


r:g-Bred White 





200-300 Pedigreed Sired Big Type E 








Bloodtested Missouri Approved Leghorn Cockerels 


> on 


2.75 per 100 Mixed low as $2.50 Guaranteed 100% 
live delivery. Thousands weekly. Pleasant View Hatchery, 
Gerald, Missouri 


Triple Guaranteed Large White Leghorns 300-Eeg 


Foundation Stock, Approved AAA Pullets, $12.95; 


Cockerels, $2.95 Postpaid Ortner Farms, Clinton, 
Missouri 


Helm's Danish Brown Legh 1orns Broke World Records, 


Bigger bodied Heavier layers Larger eggs Helm’s 
Hatchery, Corinth, Mississippi 





»>w Hampshires 


Famous Purebred, Blood-tested, R.O.P. Sired, U 


Approved New Hampshires; feather quick as Leghorns; 
grow fast, mature early; winter layers are profit makers; 
circular free. New Hampshire Raneh, Carthage, Mo. 


Wvandottes 


Golden Wyandottes—Cocks, Hens. Freshwaters Farms, 
Mebane, North Carolina. 


Ducks 


Ducklings — Mammoth Pekins and White Runners. 
N. ¥ 


Harry Burnham, North Collins, 


~~ (Classified ads continued on next page) 














Two 


Four weeks 
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Let Your Mai! Man Be Your Salesman! A Classified 
Ad in Progressive Farmer will bring you lots of mai) 
orders for whatever you have to sell It may be seeds 
livestock, poultry, hatching eggs, honey, syrup, or farm 
land. Try an ad in our next issue 

Quail 

Restock your bunting lands with our supertor toh 
white Quail sird Hatching Eges Boggy Hollow 
Ranch, Purvi Mississippi 

hl 
Iwo or More Breeds 

Peafow!, Vheasants tantam Waterfowl, Thirty Va 

rieties Pigeon Johp Hass, Bettendorf, lowa 
Berkshires 

Berkshire Pigs and Service Boars priced right. Best 
registered stock Money back guarantee a 4 Evans, 
Merry Hill, North Carolina 

Berkshires Big Type, Registered Gilt Spring 
Pigs Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Virginia. 

Duroc-Jerseys 

Duroces Thick, low set Cortner trothers, Haley, 

Tennessee 
Essex 
For Sale Registered Essex Pigs. Mack Norris, 


Tomahawk, North Carolina. 


For Sale—Registered Essex Digs. J. S. Wall, Sophia, 
North Carolina 


“Hampshires 
orid’s Champion 
Tennessee, 


Hempshire Hogs Bloodlines. 


Ww 
Vietor Bernd, Shelbyville, 


Registered Hampshire Hogs Famous bloodlines 


Jesse Frazier, Shelbyville, Tennessee. 
©. 1. . 
0. I. C. Swine Breeders Association, Goshen, In- 
diana. Write for Sample Copy Breed Publication. 
Bred Gilts. Boars, Vigs for Sale. J. S. Marsh, 
Collinsville, Alabama 
Ohio Improved Chesters. W. I. Owen, Bedford, 


Virginia 





Poland-Chinas 








Registered Big Type Black Vigs, $15.00 McMahan 
Brothers, Sevierville, Tennessee. 
Registered Pigs, Bred Sows, Gilts. Joseph Page, 
Marietta, North Carolina 
Tamworths 
Tamworth Hog All ages, unrelated pairs. Forest 
Home Farm, Mineola, Missouri. 
‘ 
Guernseys 
o Herd Sire 
LANGWAT ER CONQUEROR 
His Sire ha ie Corsair No, 252900. His 
Dam —Langwater Merriment 0 413609, 
14184 M 707 Fat in class E 
15932 M.—7449 Fat in class A 
* Day Old 
Bull Calves....$50 Heifer Calves....$75 
$2.00 added for each week thereafter. 
We do D.H.TL.A. testing 
Purchaser to pay freight charges. 
SULLINS COLLEGE, Bristol, Virginia 
Guernsey Heifer Calves, Bulls. Box 232, Mukwonago, 


Wisconsin. 


He -refords 


Investigate the Merits of 
POLLED HEREFORD S 
Naturally hornless, hardy, early maturing, pro‘itable 
beef cattle. Ask for Free illustrated booklet. 
AMERICAN POLLED HEREFORD ASSN. 
514 Old Colony Bld. Des Moines, lowa. 





Herefords, - Serviceable 








Tested tuberculosis and Bang’s 
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Two or More Breeds 


For Sale—Registered Polled Beef Type eres 
disease Also t <7 
Cholera 


Kentucky 


and Chester White Swine Chiles & 


Pendleton, Mt. Sterling, 


immune, 


Jersey Bull 
older heifers 


Free Hol stein Guernsey, Shorthorn or 
with order of 5 $13 heifers. Car lots 
Shawnee Cattle Co., Dallas, Texas. 
serkshire “Hogs, Je rsey Cattle 
MeColloch, Canehill, Ark. 


Registered and Cheviot 
Sheep Sam 





NOTICE:—IN ORDERING TRAINED HUNTING 
DOGS ON TRIAL the buyer is required to return 
unsatisfactory dogs within the specified time accord- 
ing to advertiser's contract. Unless otherwise stated 
in ad, buyer pays express charges both ways on 
returned dogs. 














Sportsmen who are looking for Highclass Hunting 
Dogs I have ‘em Straight coon dogs, $25.00. Coon, 
combination hunters quirrel, rabbit, fox dogs, $15.00 
each Buyer pays express State dog interested, Lewis 
Kennels, Hazel, Kentucky 

Pedigreed Collie Puppies--Whites, sables. Ideal for 
comfort and companionship for those who wateh and 
wait during these critical times Merit Kennels, 
Rochelle, Virginia. 

St. Bernards All Breeds details free! Book 108 
colored pictures, descriptions recognized breeds, 35e. 
Royal Kennels, No. 18, Chazy, N. Y. 

English Shepherd Puppies. Best farm and watch 
doxs Shipped on appreval. 10¢ for picture and prices. 
H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 

Old Fashioned Shepherd Pups-——-Natural heelers, guar- 
anteed. Bellwood Kennels, Lebanon, Tenn. 

Shepherds, Collies Heelers, Watch Dogs. E. N. 
Zimmerman, Flanagan, Illinois. 

White Collies High Class Puppies. Kyle Frost, 
Galax, Virginia. 

x 
Ferrets 


Clear your place of rats. 
ill game from their 
Levi Farns- 


2.000 Ferrets—-Get a ferret. 
Also chase prairie dogs and other sm: 
burrows Book on care and working free. 
worth, R1-E, New Lgndon, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Special--Nimply to secure many more new satisfied 
customers quickly, will gladly send you Three large 
regular One Dollar size packages Ward's Mite and 


Lice Destroyer 
safe delivery 


Tablets postpaid by return insured mail. 


Guaranteed, for only one dollar, if ordered 


quick, that when given your Chickens and Turkeys, 
young! and old in theit drinking water, per few simple 
directions are positively guarcnteed to quickly Rid them 
of all Mites and Chicken Lice, or money back gladly 
made €.O0.D., postal card will do I’lease show this 
quick to all your neighbors keeping poultry. Mighty 
nice, really valuable resent sent you postpaid for club 
order of $2.00 or more mailed quick Address Allen 
Watson, (Bx610), Farmingdale, South Dakota. 

Quit Tobacco Easily, inexper nsively. Send “address. 

Mohawk, Florida. 


John Stokes, 


Agents—Salesmen 









Don't Be A Job Hunter—Start your own business on 
our capital No hard-times; no layoffs; always your 
own boss. Hundreds average $3,000 to $5,000 annual 
sales year after year. We supply stocks, equipment on 
credit. 200 home necessities Selling experience un- 
necessary to. star Wonderful opportunity to own 
pleasant, profitable business backed by world wide In- 
dustry. Write Rawleigh Company, Dept. F-U-PGF 
Richmond, Virginia, 

Man with car to establish retail store route. Open 
ings almost every locality. Handle orders for national- 
ly known manufacturer-jobber. Avera 50% comn 
sion Steady big pay opportunity. Sales experience 
unnecessary. World’s Products Co., Dept. 526, Spencer, 
Indiana. 

If you can sell five big bottles of delicious Flavoring 
and a beautiful cake plate for only 9$9c, and over 200 
other fast selling special deals and daily used items, 
making big profits, then write today to Ideal Products, 
Waxahachie, Texas. 









































~ Registered Polled (Hornless) Se Be = 
Bulls at reasonable prices Tested, accredited, Lynn mace Samples. Rai Samples, Sede Sample Send 
Bros., Boxville, Kentucky name and address for plan. You can make $7 on first 
" 7 deal. Men or women. No experience needed. Keystone, 

Five Registered Hereford Bulls “Buy a real quality “ liable Company, Dept. DF2, Memphis. Tent 
herd bull that you will be proud of. E, D. Davis, Jr., the Qld Bellable ‘Company. evs. Dieses cae Mah td 
Crozet Virginia. Women! Make Extra Money. Sell Blair Products, 
a etc., from Old Virginia. Get your orders on credit 

4 $5.00 worth retail packages Free to start. Write today, 
Jersevs Blair, Dept. 28-F, Lyne hburg, Va. 

Highly Bred Jersey Cattle for Breeding Purposes—By - - —_-——— -—- — 
imported sires, out of imported dams. with production Free $12 no Agents Outfit according | to plan—Full 
records. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte. N. C., size packages medicines, cosmetics. Free samples. 
- _ - Write for proposition, Memphis -Mail Order House, 

For Sale—-Registered Jersey Calves Forty | Dollars Dept. 4F2, Memphis, Tennessee. 
each. Chas. F. Chezik, Disputanta, Va. - -_——— ~ 
eaiiiaietd He ae IE Big Money taking orders; Shirts, Ties, Hosiery, Un- 

a derwear, Pants, Jackets, Sweaters, Uniforms, ete, Sales 
Shorthorns Equipment Free Experience unnecessary. Nimrod, 

Milking Shorthorns—Burnt Hill Farms—Now offering 4922-AA_ Lincoln, Chicago. 
choice bulls ready service by imported Neralcam w x - = Pe r ion 
Prize Package by the many times grand champion Fairy Agents—Big line including Food Products, gest, oat 
Duke, and out of outstanding dams with RM_ records ing premium and bargain deals. es prices righ sare 
of production Write your requirements or visit our for big outas offer with gift. Ho-Ro-Co, 8 Dodier. 
herd. W. B. Austin, Owner, Jefferson, North Carolina, St. Louis, Missouri. : 

Two Dark Red Bull Calves from choice tows. Rex- Fruit Tree for Bale ica Wanted. Concord Nur- 
istered in buyers name, Claude $. Whitehead, Chat-  S¢ties, Dept. 25, Concord, Georgia 
ham, Virginia SS — ee 
= =, Tete Ses Destlomeving 

Horses Be A Aucti A Tl nt, VProfitable Occur 
Pp 4 Aut onee 4 easant, « able Li a 

Registered Morgan Horses List of _ breeders and ‘cane Send for fre ng Fe aa How to leceive Home 
Mterature furnished upon request, Write Midwest gtudy Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
Morgan Horse Association, 1828 Morrison Hotel, eering, Box 39 Decatur, Indiana. 

Chicago - eed I caret I LORE Oe 
Bees—Bee Supplies 

} ~~ Ask about your Btate ) Beokeepers’ Association, College 
— Station, _Rale igh, N, 

Neem tee 
— ee — $$ 
=— CLASSIFIED = 
meth nme I ee “Bis 
= ADS = “Heaven and How to Get There.”’ God's way made 
pena ae plain John 14:6. Write for free samples, folder. 
— = = John “W. Peterson, Route 1, Galesburg, ILL 
— eee wo Ne 
een == . 
= PAY = Collections 
_— —— 

— —— We Collect Notes, Debts, everywhere. No charges un- 
-—~ Nected M Cc 
= When You Use The = less collected fiay’s Collection Agency, Somerset. Ky. 

= F ] 

— “ > > 
= Progressive Farmer = . arm Implements 
— d ene Dusting Machines—Horse-drawn 2 and 4 Row Dust- 
coe ae = ing Machines, $50.00 and $60.00. Write for informa- 
--— -§ an nat tion Martin Manufacturing Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 
eer ee SL ee 

ee 

= Southern —— Ii 
a R == Fertilizers 

iS eenemmaneseeemematecasll ‘ 
uralist — Mascot (Magnesium) Dolomite Agricultural Limestone 

— EEE ici, has given farmers dependable service for more than twen- 
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ask him. 


Tenn. 


has used it 
Knoxville, 


neighbor 
Company, 


Your 
Limestone 


ty-five years. 
American 


= D 


Help Wanted 











A loyal, alert and honest mechanic with a spirit for 
service can get steady employment with property man 
agement firm to make general repairs including carpen- 
try plumbing and wiring adjustment and general 
handiwork Write fully to J. B. Aiken, Florence, Ss 

Hosiery 

Famous Nylon Stockings! ‘Three Pairs $1.79 Post 
paid Imperfects Moneyback Guarantee Dworkin 
Sales Company, 2423 Mermaid Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York 

Lovely Full Fashioned Pure Silk Hosiery. Five Pairs 
$1.25 Postpaid Imperfects Moneyback guarantee 
Maison de Broadway, New York. 


May, 1151 


Instructions 


War greatly increasing appointments to Government 
Jobs $24.23 to $40.38 week. Men-Women Prepare 
immediately for examinations. Full particulars list 
positions, Free. Write today. Franklin Institute, Dept 

34, Rochester, New York 

Remove Barbed Wire Fence Easy Way. Copyrighted 


Instruction, $1.00. King, Greensboro, 


North Carolina, 


Write R. TP 
Machinery ae 
MAKE BIG MONEY GRINDING 


Buy a NEW SOUTH Corn Mill 
Best Stone Burr Grist Mill Made 
LOW FACTORY PRICES 
J. A. VANCE co. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Corn ‘Crackers— Steel burr mills, suitable for crack- 
ing corn, Slightly used. Bargain, J. A. Vance Com 
pany, Winston-Salem, N ae 


Medical 
Catarrh Sinus Generous sample of Flurene 
Instant Flurene Chemicals, Ltd., 
North Carolina. 


Asthma 
25¢ in coin. 
Washington, 





Of Interest to Women 








Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home, Booklet free. Ciicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-5, Chicago. 

Be autiful : “Fyerwea wr’? Hosier. ry 3he 3 pairs. R.2 00, 
Fulfashioned, 2 8 1.45 Subperfect. rex 
CV346W Broad, dav mnnah, leorgi 

White Hosiery Clips for making rugs, e pound 
plus postage Conover Knitting Company, Conover, 


North « ‘arolina. 


Old Gold Wanted 


Highest Prices for Old Gold—Mail your teeth, watch- 
es, jewelry—100% full casi: value mailéd day shipment 
received. Satisfaction guaranteed or articles cheerfully 
returned. Information Free. Chicago Gold Smelting 
Company, 800-G C hamplain Building, c hicago. 


Gold $35.00 Ounce Mail 
diamonds, jewelry, watches 
Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned, 
formation. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining 
1502-H Hennepin, Minneapolis. Minneso 


old gold ‘teeth, bridges, 
receive cash by return mail. 
Free in- 
Company, 











Old Money Wanted 





Old Money Wanted-—Will pay $100.00 for 1894 Dime 
S. Mint., $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel (not 
Bulfalo) Big premiums paid for all rare coins Send 
4e for Large Coin Folder May mean much profit to 
you. B. Max Mehl, 645 Mehl Bldg... Fort Worth, Tex 

Highest Cash Prices Paid for Indian Cents, Lincoln 
Cents Old Rare Coir Know coin values, It pays. 
Send 10¢ for 1942 Price Catalogue of all U. 8S, Coins. 
American Rare Coin Co., Dept. 5, Transportation Bldg 


Chicago. 





Paints 
SAVE ON ROOFING PAINT 
Your roofs may need to last for the duration (par- 
ticularly metal or paper). Make them water-proof 
with FIBEROOF Asphalt-Asbestos rooting paint. 
Used by many leading business firms since 1923--on 
paper, felt composition, gravel, tin, tron or steel 
roofs Guaranteed to perform according to Federal 
specifications. Save by buying direct--we have no 
salesmen. Therefore, write for unusually low prices 





and complete information 
CAROLINA PAINT AND VARNISH CO. 
Newton, North Carolina, 
Patent Attorneys 

Inventors Protect your idea with a Patent Secure 
“Patent Guide’ Free, No charge for preliminary 
information Write Clarence A. O' Brit and Harvey 
Jacobson, Hegistered Patent Attorneys, 227-F Adams 
Building, Washington, D. © 

Patents Reasonable terms Book and advice Free, 
L. F Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. C 


Photo Finishing 
FREE 5” x 7” ENLARGEMENT 


With any 6 or : exposure roll developed and printed 
25e. Reprints, 3c each 36 exposure No. 135 roll 
Koda Prints, $1.00. 


developed and 36 
RITEWAY STUDIOS, Fairfield, Ala. 

Roll developed, ‘‘Super-Tan’’ treated for better  pic- 
tures, and everlas ding negatives and 2 sets Velox fade 
less prints only 25¢e, 10 reprints 25¢ 25 reprints 
5x7 and 8x10 en arcement coupons free Satisfaction 
yuaranteed Defense Stamps accepted. Photoshop, 
Sweetwater, Texas. 








Your “Choice of 3 Offers! Roll filmachine developed 
(1) 8 Finerfotos and 2 Professional Enlargements: or 
(2) 16 Finerfotos; or (3) 8 Finerfotos and one Beautiful 
Colored Enlargement 2%c,. Order by number Prompt 
Service. Quality Work. Finerfotos, Box 898-50, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

Finer Finishing Specials 25¢c. Fight exposure rolls 
developed with two prints of each or one enlarged print 








of each negative. Genuine nationally known Moentone 
Enamel finish. Superior quality since 1899 Moen 
I'hoto Service, 426 Moen Bldg., La Crosse, Wis. 

63¢ Custom Finis hing for & exposure rolls. 





Panel-Packet Prints free zement or premium 
coupon, Miniatures enlarged, stom quality finishing 
for 30 years. Extra coupon if ad posorapentes first roll. 
Syne rosnap Process; Box 137-H, Utiea, N. Y. 


Now you can get Life Time Guaranteed, 





World Fam- 





ous Kodak Finishing—Any size 6 or exposure roll 
developed and printed for only The Fox Company, 
World's Largest Kodak Finishers, ” Dept. PF, San An- 


tonio, Texas 

Prints or 8 Double- 
from 8 exposure roll 
Satisfaction guar- 

B, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Your Choice—16 Regular Size 
Size Prints (nearly post card size) 
or negatives—25c. 24 Hour Servic 
anteed. Willard Studios, Box 35 

Snappy Developing! ‘Rolls 
ous Quality, bewitchingly 
prints, 25¢. Reprints, 3c Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Humphrey's, 164 Baker, Northwest, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Buy Defense Bonds! Handsome large 
enlargement with every roll developed and 
prints 25¢, or 16 Deckledged prints 25¢c. 
Vidor, 321-F Hennepin, Minneapolis, Min 








developed with our Fam- 
beautiHtwl, Glamour Girl 











colored 5x7 
Deckiedged 
 wenTale 2c. 
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Photo Finishing vide 
Discriminating ,4. ars fam 
CAMERA FANS! =e sencall Ir 


BETTER SERVICE 


000 






























Cl# this ad and send trial roll with ¢ 
Rolls developed, your choice, two beautiful 25 rese 
double weight professional enlargements and (coin) 
8 never-fade Raytone prints, or two prints each good farn 
negative, Other money saving coupons included, d 
ra] 7 -E pry uct 
RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 
__ Department 81- F, La Crosse, Wis, shar 
"16 Sparkling Lifetone Prints, 2 beautiful Hollywood at th 
enlargements, free Leathertone frame and photo wallet 
only 25e, Free photo album with first order.  Lifetone 
Studios, Dept. A-633, Des Moines, Towa. 
ear) er ~ Foo 
Real Southern Quality. There's a difference! ¢ 
brilliant fadeproof Velox prints plus roll developed, 9% 
coin Guaranteed quality. Fast Service Photo Sh 
Box 917-E, Augusta, Georgia, —— Milk 
One Day Service 8 genuine Velox prints each roll ee 
2*e, Duo rolls, 35¢. Reprints, 3¢ Highest Quatity Pork 
Satisfaction guaranjeed. Supertex Photo Service, Bo > 
1166-5, Dallas, Texas. i Peant 
Rolls Developed. Two. ‘sets prints plus enlargement In 
coupon 2he. Reprints, 3c. ver 19 reprints, Ue 
Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. “Where The West Virg 
Begins “" 
ti and 
Amasinaly be autiful hand colored prints 6-8 exposure 
roll developed, printed 25¢ trial. Reprints 4e each, plant 
National Photo ‘Art, D-121, Janesville, Wisconsin 
~- ——— soybe 
Free! Best Snapshot on Attractive Photo Buttos 
with 16 prints each roll, 25¢. Beautiful novelty premi- bean 
ums Noyel- Ad Company, M-3327 North Ave., Chicago, f 
(ence enanneianaiiiientsinisiitemniaiasemnreamcee = atcha arm 
“Rolls Developed-—Two Beautiful Double Weight Pro- 
fe ssional, parunreementt, & Never Fade Deckle Fadge 
Prints Century Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis, 
Free Fine- grain developing. { ry Velox Prints “and En- Mec 
largement, 25¢; Reprints, 8c. Dependable. Prompt at Li 
Film Service, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


United 


Roll Developed and 8 lustrous distinct finish perma- 








nent Velox glossy prints 25c, Reprints 3c each. Foto mean 
print Service, Box J, Roanoke, Virginia é 
si ssitiesiestunnuisladeiaetnicilabiieicaiaiitstamtc es ,. 
loped. Two Free Enlargement Coupons and OW 1 
i anteed Fadeless Prints 25c¢ 12 Reprints whicl 

306, Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 


1, 19 


Roll Developed—-16 Deckledged Permanent Prints, 2h 
























Reliable, fast service. Reprints, 2c each,  Photolab 55] Cc 
1806 Wabash, Dept. P-6, Chicago. 
- —— were 
5 x 7 Enlargement with e roll developed and 
printed 2he coin. — Reprints, B. & M. Studios In 
Box 921, Memphis, Tennessee. a 
: a ae ordin 
Three prints each good negative, 6 to & exposure rolls 
30c. 12, 16, 18 exposure rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3e, Fred drugs 
H. Eastman, Bode, Towa. 
= ~—e some 
With Every 6 or 8 Exposure Roll, 1 full set prints ° 
25e, 2 full “sets prints, 35c. Skyland Studios, Ashe ries fy 
ville, North Carolina. 

- ae erage 
Rolls developed; two prf{nts each negative Re- A 
prints, 2c each; 100 or more, 14%c. Summers Studio famil) 

Unionville, Missouri. h 
— —_—_—— - ———— the ay 
Two Sets genuine Velox “Prints from each roll 25¢. SExf 
Free Trade Tickets given. Crown Studios, Box 1223-H, sociat: 
Yallas, Texas. “we 
ae a societi 
The Develops and Prints Trial Roll--Big border Die- 3 
tures ni Company, Oklahoma City, Okla comm 
Roll Developed “Three enlargements, 16 prints, 2i¢. own I 
Dick's Photo, Louisville, Kentucky RS physic 
Quilt Pieces family 
Silk Remnants for small garments Patcheraft, rug - 
craft, woolens,* velvets, cottons. Premium samples associ 
Rainbow, Decherd, Tennessee. If 
__— — —— tl 
Spray Materials enoug 
About Half on Household and Livestock Inset bill 
Sprays—Free Booklet. All Sales Company, St. Bernard, Ls, 
Louisiana. a Z each d 
Tanning the se 
Tet us Turn your Wool into Blankets, Tan and make 
up your Furs and Hides for you. Fur Tannery, Miner) 
Virginia. 
Timber (From 
: minis 
WANTED st 
ER cent d 
> > ae f bs MBE : 
RE D ¢ E D- A R se TI 1 : ing ph 
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We Pay Highest Cash Prices think ' 
GEO. C. BROWN & CO. farms | 
GREENSBORO, N. C or equi 
——————— ‘ F 
a. ing FS 
Tobacco h 8 
Kentucky's Aged Red Leaf Chewing or mild, me as rec 
Smoking-——5 pounds, $1.00 Recipe ree suarankee’ a 
to please or money refunded. Doran Fars, Murray crease 
Kentucky eo 000 00 
: 7 Meat : : 
Postpaid, Guaranteed Good juicy, mellow Re 
2-Year Chewing or Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.50. Prompt to low- 
shipment. Jim Ray y, Ralston, Tennessee _- = food pl 
Tractors ae Alec, 
Large stock new-used Tractor Parts for sale ¢ ” 
Order nearest branch. Catalog free. Irving's Trac# New 
Lug Co., Galesburg, Minois, — Space | 
Wanted to Buy ww edo 
Wanted To hear from Progressive Farmer reat . 
having old stamps, envelopes mailed or used he tore 1 these ! 
especially Confederate envelopes.  Promine nt 6 rey" five of 
will advise you of their value free of charge. NO hare 
lists to sell you. RR. Rice, 2652 Asbury Ave., Evans ] C 
Illinois. fe & 
Wanted to Buy—Antiques, Old Books, Burien on Is being 
China, Furniture, pes, Stamps, Masaz Wise 


000 ba 
Week 





1-570, 


Magjson, 


208 South "pwd 


cellaneous items. 





Confederate Reynolds, ¢ 
C 






















Street, Rocky Mount, a * —s loan c 
Wanted Herbs, Weeds, Roots. War prices by Au 
446, Miami, Florida. _ os: ae 2 / 
Writers— “Songs—Poe ms indicat 
Songwriters—Send Poem for Immediate Cone 1 I | 
and Free Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Bro lave | 
Woods Building, Chicago, t . 
a “at a aa Otalin 
Songwriters — Write for “free booklet, profi Smee b | 
plan. Allied Music Corporation, 7608 Readin® ales 
cinnati, Ohio. p na, te —— avera 
Wanted Original Song Poems. Five Sta? 000 f 
Masters, 685 Beacon Building, Boston. a 


a poet M000 


Songwriters—Write for Free Book. 
Variety, Dept. 4, Sarasota, Florida, 
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(From page 9) 551,000 acres of 
wheat in the same three states di- 
yided among all the 585,000 farm 
families. 

In 1942 war food production, 285,- 
000 families on the RR program, rep- 
resenting about 10 per cent of the 
farm families of the South, will pro 
duce far more than their 10 per cent 
share of the increases asked for. Look 
at these RR goals: 

1942 Increases Per Cent of 


Food Planned by RR Total Increase 
Families Asked of South 


Milk........ 500,000,000 pounds —.26.5 


Eggs ....-. 32,500,000 dozen 23.5 
Pork...... 110,900,000 pounds 42.4 
Peanuts 212,500 acres 74 


In Region IV (North Carolina, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee), RR clients have 
planted 72,000 additional acres of 
soybeans or 37 per cent of the soy- 
bean production increases set for all 
farmers in the area. 


The group medi 
Medical Care cal associations 
at Low Cost have been another 

very important 
means of improving the health of 
low-income families, a field, too, in 
which FSA has pioneered. On Dec. 
1, 1941, 510 associations operating in 
551 counties in the Southern states 
were serving 82,704 families. 

In gener:.1, the service provides all 
ordinary medical attention, including 
drugs, emergency surgical care, and 
some hospitalization. The cost va- 
ties from $12 to $30 per year, an av- 
erage probably being around $20 per 
family. The medical set-up first has 
the approval of the state medical as- 
sociation, then the county medical 
societies. All fees are paid into a 
common pool. Each family selects its 
own physician, and each month all 
physicians who have attended any 
family send their bills to the local 
association, 

If the monthly allotment is large 
enough to cover the month’s total 
bills, they are paid in full; if not, 
tach doctor is paid in proportion to 
the services he has given. If any 


(From page #) Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. Only about 14 per 
cent disapprove. Those disapprov- 
ing doubt that the right class of peo- 
ple has been selected for loans and 
think too much of purchase price of 
larms has been invested in buildings 
or equipment. Also strongly approv- 
ing FSA is President Roosevelt who 
has recently asked Congress to in- 
crease from $125,000,000 to $245,- 
000,000 the sum to be made available 
to low-income farmers for increasing 
food production. 

Alec, there is much ‘“What’s 
New™ in agriculture these days. 
Space limitations will not permit us 
to do more than mention some of 
these developments, notably these 
five of interest to all cotton growers: 
_ 1. Consumption: 1941 loan cotton 
Is being redeemed at the rate of 60,- 
000 bales a week. If 100,000 bales a 
week were redeemed, all the 1941 
an cotton would be out of the loan 


by A y 
ug: I. 


“. 


inhi nemrance: Incomplete returns 

ucate that farmers in 18° states 
on aured 171,235 cotton crops, 
wr ing 2,790,223 acres and 853,638 

*S up to 50 to 75 per cent of their 
average yield. Texas leads with 54... 
farms, 1,488,000 acres and 338,- 
ales. Georgia ranks second, and 





FSA’s Record 


surplus is left after a month’s bills are 
paid in full, it is carried over to the 
end of the year and prorated on un- 
paid bills. 

Following the growth of the medi- 
cal associations, 150 dental associa- 
tions have been set up in 155 coun 
ties to serve 23,042 iamilies. The den- 
tal service provides for extractions, 
treatment of infections, simple fill- 
ings, and cleaning. As an example 
of how the dental plan works, 
Arkansas families pay $3 each into 
the pool plus 50 cents per person. 
Dentists’ bills are paid in the same 
way that physicians’ are. 

One evidence of improved health 
through better food and_ need- 
ed medical attention is found in a 
recent survey in Region V, showing 
that while the average of all regis 
trants rejected for the draft in 1941 
was 35.6 per cent, the average among 


young men coming from FSA-super- 
vised families was but 23.3 per cent. 


Editor’s Note.—Next month we expect to 
report FSA’s recorc in encouraging long- 
term leases, in promoting better buying and 
selling among low-income famihes, and in 
actually increasing the cash income of the 
families it has supervised. We also plan to 
present a summary of what has been done 
to increase farm ownership, and finally to 
give an analysis of all expenditures 


“Handsomest Ad” 
eo aa in our “handsomest 


ad” contest announced in_ the 
March issue are: 
First prize, $10 in War Savings Stamps, 
to Jessie Clark Wilecr, Warren County, Ga. 
$1 in War Savings Stamps, to Mrs. Annie 
M. Wilson and Mrs. Wortley Josey of North 
Carolina; Alma McClure of South Carolina; 
Eunice Guill and Guy E. Cocke of Virginia; 
Frances Rowlett of Kentucky; A. Preston 
Gray of Tennessee; and Louise Duggar, and 
Mrs. John L. Lambert of Alabama. 


May-June Farm Work 


(From page 3) who do not produce 
peaches should get a supply not only 
tor eating but to can for next winter. 
Sugar may be hard to get for some 
canning and preserving, but peaches 
may be canned without sugar and 
will be a real addition to the diet 
the coming year. Landlords should 
work out plans to secure a generous 
supply of peaches and make them 
available for canning and drying by 
tenants. By buying in quantity, low- 
er prices can be obtained.” 

“A big problem for every family 
now,” the Dean added, “is that of 
getting tobacco, cotton, fruit, truck, 
and other farm products to market. 
Rubber and gas both will be very 
short, and all farmers in a commu- 
nity are going to find it necessary to 
cooperate. They'd better start plan- 
ning now so as to have every car or 
truck loaded to capacity when tt 
goes to market. Each farmer needs 


to carry not only his own products, 
but likewise those of his neighbors. 
Unnecessary hauling is really un- 
patriotic in this emergency. Why 
not have neighborhood meetings in 
June to work out plans to solve the 
neighborhood’s transportation prob- 
lems? And not only is it necessary 
to develop neighborhood and com 
munity cooperation in connection 
with transportation, but undoubted- 
ly with many other activities. Good 
neighbors should be on the lookout 
for such opportunities to help them 
selves and help America.” 


“Any other important message to 
our folks, Dean Schaub?” 


“Yes, there is. There ts entirely 
too much old iron and other metal 
lying around on sore farms. Please 
beg every farmer in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia to 
hurry it all to Uncle Sam’s factories.” 


What’s New in Agriculture? 


North Carolina third, in number ot 
crops protected. Insured farming 
units are about equally divided in 
areas east and west of the Mississippi 
River. 

3. Brazil: For the first time tn ten 
years, the pink bollworm did serious 
damage to the Brazilian crop. The 
Brazilian Government has fixed a 
price of 7.6 cents a pound, but grow- 
ers are asking for 12.2 cents. The 
government hesitates to accede to 
grower demands as it will probably 
have to carry a, considerable part of 
the current crop. 

4. World Crop: The 1941 world’s 
cotton crop is estimated at 28,400,- 
000 bales of 478 pounds each com- 
pared with 30,400,000 bales in 1940. 
The 1941 production, compared with 
1940 figures in parentheses, is as fol- 
lows: United States, 10,976,000 (12,- 
566,000); India, 4,869,000 (4,841,- 
000); China, 2,406,000 (2,354,000); 
Brazil, 2,300,000 (2,557,000); and 
Egypt, 1,671,000 (1,900,000). 

5. Margarine: The club women 
of America, as represented by the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, again side-stepped the ex- 
plosive margarine-butter issue. Meet- 
ing in Fort Worth recently, the 





margarine supporters, headed prin- 
cipally by leaders from cotton states, 
in an effort to resolute in favor of 
removing margarine taxes, met head 
on with women from the dairy states. 
In the interest of “harmony,” the 
resolution was tabled. 


Sincerely yours, 
Eugene Butler. 


To: Alexander Nunn, 
Managing Editor. 


A.J.C.C. Comes South 


THE American Jersey Cattle 
Club this year honors the South 
with its annual meeting at Asheville, 
June 3, and holding its annual Jersey 
sale at Biltmore Farms on June 4. 
This is the most widely advertised 
Jersey sale ever held in the United 
States. Many North Carolina farm- 
ers and breeders should attend .. . 
see one of the best-fitted groups of 
Jerseys ever offered to the public 
. . and visit the famous Biltmore 
herd with its great farm and dairy 
establishment. Such an opportunity 
does not come often. 
Howard W. Odum, President, 
N. C. Jersey Cattle Club. 
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i) For DANDRUFF, ITCHY SCALP 
and EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 


JIMMY ELLISON, prominent 
screen star, uses GLOVER’S. 


Men, take a tip from che stars — if 
you've been using scented hair prep- 
arations without success, switch to 
the MEDICINAL treatment used 
by millions ! Try GLOVER’S, with 
massage, for Dandruff, Itchy soe 
and excessive Falling Hair! You'll 
actually feel the exhilarating effect 
instantly! 
Regular size bottles at Drug 
Stores everywhere. Send for 
complete gift application of 
GLOVER’'S MANGE MEDICINE 
and the New GLO-VER Beauty 
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= GLOVERS 


GLOVER'’S, 460 Fourth Ave., Dept. 626, New York 
Send GIFT samples, Glover’s Mange Medicine and new 
Shampoo.! encle 


Name 


jose 10¢ to cover packaging and postage. 





Address. 











and keep horse 
at work 






When used as soon as swell- 
ingis noticed, Absorbine often 
lets you keep horses working. 
Absorbine, a time-tested rem- 
edy, brings fast relief to the 
injury. It speeds the blood 
flow to the swelling to help 
carry off the congestion. Often 
relieves lameness due to con- 
gestive troubles in a few hours. 

Absorbine is not a ‘‘cure-all’’ but proven 
help in relieving fresh bog spavin, windgall, 
collar gall and similar congestive troubles. It 
won't blister or remove hair. Used by many 
veterinaries for over 40 years. $2.50 for a 
LONG-LASTING BOTTLE that will prove 
its value many times! At all druggists or post- 
paid. W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 














‘Pink Eye Powder 


Soshings. Bink Eye’ Powder is 
warranted to cure “pink eye” in 
your herd. If your dealer can’t 
supply, send $1.00 for a 5- gram 
bottle, which will be sent to you, 
postpaid, anywhere in the U.S. A. 
— enough to treat 30 to 40 cases. 
JOHN B. STRIBLING & SON 
Rotan, Texas 
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Col. L. L. Polk as he left-his farm to found The Progressive Farmer, 1886. 


What Manner of Man 
Was Col. L. L. Polk, 
Fighting Founder of 
The Progressive Farmer? 


WAS only a small boy June 11, 1892, but some- 

thing happened that summer day fifty years 

ago that so distressed and saddened our 

whole farm community that I have never for- 
gotten it. From Washington, D. C., came the start- 
ling news, “Colonel Polk is dead’”—Col. Leonidas 
Lafayette Polk, founder and first editor of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, who from 1889 to 1892 had been 
president of the National Farmers’ Alliance. With 
2,000,000 members, the Alliance in that time was 
the most powerful farm organization America had 
ever had .. . and Colonel Polk was the most eloquent, 
most trusted and best loved leader Southern farmers 
had ever known. Though few of them had ever 
seen him face to face, yet to my father, my uncles, 
and other small farmers in that June of struggle and 
hardship long ago, the death of Colonel Potk was not 
merely like the death of a beloved personal friend. 
It was like the setting of a sun, of a great hope. 


On this 50th anni- 
versary of his 
death, therefore it 
seems appropriate 
to let this generation know what manner of man 
was this founder and first editor of our publication. 
The picture at the top of this page represents Colonel 
Polk as he left his farm in 1886 to begin publication 
of The Progressive Farmer, saying to a farmer- 
neighbor, “Goodbye, Bill; we'll fight for better 
things.” 

Born April 25, 1837, in Anson County, N. C., 
Leonidas Lafayette Polk was left an orphan at 14. 
The next four years were spent on the farms of rela- 
tives and attending country schools. During youth’s 
most impressionable period therefore, he learned 
first-hand the hardships and problems of poverty 
and farming—a knowledge which was to color and 
influence all his later years. His military title came 
from his service in the Confederacy; he was 41 times 
under fire in the summer of 1863, and was among 
the many thousands wounded at historic Gettysburg. 


Five Causes He 
Always Fought for 






fiendly Jalls 


lag view pap 


Returning from war, he 
struggled through the long 
years of Reconstruction .. . 
years which, as Colonel 
Polk’s friend, General Ste- 
phen D. Lee of Mississippi, 
once said to me “were as 
hard to endure as war it- 
self.” All through these 
years, as in all his later years, 
Colonel Polk placed five 
causes above all others: 

1. The organization of farm- 
ers. 

2, Re 
Masses. 

3. “Live-at-home” 
porting farming. 

4. Establishing (and ade- 
quately supporting) a_ strong 
agricultural college in every state 

“with feeder schools in 
every county” (much like pres- 
ent-day vocational agriculture). 

5. Powerful departments of 
agriculture controlled by boards 
of dirt farmers, battling for farm 
interests. 


education of the 


self-sup- 


‘ : / 


In the 70’s when the Grange was the one mighty 
farm organization in America, Colonel Polk was a 
Grange leader. Later he was North Carolina’s first 
Commissioner of Agriculture. Still later (1887) 
he led the organized farmers through a successful 
crusade for a state agricultural college. 

But the next five 
years (1887-1892) 
were Colonel 
Polk’s supreme 
years. Up to 1887 he had been a state leader. From 
1887 to 1892 he was a national leader whose follow- 
ers‘all but worshipped him. All over the South and 
West the Farmers’ Alliance movement stirred farm- 
ers as they had never been stirred before or since. It 
was really like a religious crusade or revival. As 
Master Farmer R. L. Shuford said a few weeks ago: 

The Alliance just swept through the South like a prairie 
fire. We used to have picnics where hundreds of families 
would come together by wagon and on foot for the all-day 
meetings. I was only 20 when I joined and still remember 
specially the enthusiasm with which the younger men en- 
listed. It seemed like the coming of a better day for all 
farm people. 

Against reactionary Democratic 
leaders in the South and reaction- 
ary Republican leaders in the 
North and West, Colonel Polk 
threw down the gauge of battle, 2 
demanding everywhere that 
“Equality for Agriculture” which 
only now at last fifty years after 
death has become something 
like reality. It was generally called “The Reform 
Movement” and this paragraph from Mr. Council 
S. Wooten summarizes what was accomplished in 
one rather typical farming state, Kansas: 


Led a Nation-wide 
Crusade 1889-1892 


POE 
President and 
Editor, The 
Progressive 
Farmer 


No man on earth ever achieved such a political revolution 
ad Polk did in Kansas in 1890. The state had gone 80,000 
Republican in 1888 and in 1890 went overwhelmingly for the 
Reform Movement, defeated Ingalls, the idol of Kansas and 
at that time the most learned man in the Senate. Polk pro- 
duced it by his eloquence. No man in this country ever 
equaled him in achieving such a victory. I was in Texas 
in 1891 and I heard a man from Kansas say that he voted 
for Lincoln the first time, and had voted Republican ever 
since, but he said he could not help following Colonel Polk, 
for, said he, “Polk is the greatest orator I ever heard and | 
want to see him President.” Wherever he went over the 
state, the people flocked to hear him and were fascinated 
and charmed by his matchless eloquence. I never saw any 
man have such a winning smile when speaking. It is no 
wonder that he should have had such a power among the 
industrial classes. If ever you sat under the witchery of his 


By CLARENCE 


eloquence, he would steal your heart away. 
for the cause of oppressed humanity. 


He gave his life 
Some of 
Progressive Farmer 
readers can remem. 
ber when the “Ocala 
Platform,” adopted by the National Farmers’ Al}. 
ance at its 1890 meeting in Ocala, Fla., was de. 
nounced as the last word in agrarian radicalism— 
“wild, socialistic, communistic, anarchistic.” It js 
therefore very interesting to look back and see how 
completely all its main objectives (except free silver 
and reduction of Government expenditures) haye 
now been enacted into state and Federal legislation, 
Here were the nine chief planks in this Magna 
Charta of Farmers’ Alliance demands: 


The Farmers’ our older 


“Ocala Platform” 


1. Let the Government lend money to farmers at 2 per 
cent on (a) non-perishable farm products and (b) real estate, 

2. Maintain such a volume of money in circulation as 
will equal $50 per capita. 

3. Prohibit gambling in cotton and produce exchanges, 

4. Free coinage of silver. 

5. Tariff reduction on necessities of life. 

6. Graduated income taxes. 

7. Reduction of Government expenditures. 

8. Government control of railroad rates, telegraph rates, 
etc.; if control fails, then Government ownership. 

9. Elect United States Senators by direct vote of the people. 

After long opposing’ the idea of a new political 
party, Colonel Polk finally became convinced that 
Southern and Western farmers would never unite 
except under a new banner . . . and the “People’s 
Party” was born. Unquestionably he would have 
been its nominee for President of the United States 
if he had lived. But in the thick of the fight he 
was stricken down in Washington City and died 
there June 11, 1892, at the early age of 55. As 
Ambassador Josephus Daniels has declared: “He 
died with the glow of full achievement warming his 
heart and with the love and confidence of the farm- 
ers of America in larger measure than they had 
ever given to any other one of their leaders.” 


As Peter M. Wilson in his 
book, Southern Exposure, 
says: “Col. Polk’s whole 
life was one continuous 
crusade in behalf of a fairer deal for ‘the forgotten 
man’... and there was never any rest for his restless- 
ness until he accepted the enforced peace of death.” 

So great was Colonel Polk’s devotion to the 
struggling poor that he could well have said with 
John Masefield: 

Not of the princes and prelates with periwigged charioteers 

Riding triumphantly laureled to lap the fat of the years, 

Rather the scorned—the rejected—the man hemmed in with 
spears; 

Not the ruler for me, but the ranker, the tramp of the road, 

The slave with the sack on his shoulders pricked on with the 
goad, 

The man with too weighty a burden, too weary a load— 

Of the maimed, of the halt and the blind in the rain and 
the cold— 

Of these shall my songs bé fashioned, my tale be told. 

Space permits only one specimen of Colonel 
Polk’s forcefulness as a writer . . . and one pat 
graph which illustrates his eloquence as an oratot. 
First his extract from a speech July 4, 1890: “I am 
standing now just behind the cur 
tain and in the full glow of com 
ing sunset. Behind me are the 
shadows of the track; before me 
lies the dark valley of the rivet. 
When I mingle with its dark 
waters, I want to cast one linger 
ing look upon a country whos 
government is of the people, 10 
the people, and by the people 
And asa sample of his writing, his dedication of The 
Progressive Farmer as set forth in his first “Salut 
tory” editorial Feb. 11, 1886: 

“‘The Industrial and Educational Interests of Ou" 
People Paramount to All Other Considerations 
State Policy,’ is the motto of The Progressive Fars 
er, and upon this platform shall it rise or fall. Serv: 
ing no master, ruled by no faction, circumsct! 
by no selfish or narrow policy, its aim will ee 
foster and promote the best interests of the who 
people. It will be true to the instincts, tradition. 
and history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On all mia! 
ters relating especially to the great interests it 
resents, it will speak with no uncertain voice, ik 
will fearlessly the right defend and impartia® 
the wrong condemn.” 

And through all the coming years I hope . 
Progressive Farmer will be true to Colonel Polk’ 
superb “dedication” . . . and to his lifelong cru 
to help the struggling poor on American farms. / 


Champion of 


the Under Dog 
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—From a woodcut by Thomas W. Nason. 


June Country Things I Love 


O hear the buzz of the thresher 

as the farmers measure and store 
into barns the harvests God has given 
them . . . while their wives hurry 
about the farmhouse preparing a 
sumptuous meal for the hungry crew. 
To sit at night and plan what we are 
going to do the next day, the next 
week, the next year, and even further 
_sto the future; then arise next morn- 
ng and start making our plans come 
true. Mrs. T. Worth Trogdon, 
Guilford County, N.C. 


BUMBLEBEES buzzing in pink 
and white hollyhocks at my bedroom 
window; the hummingbird who sips 
petunias in my flower box; the con- 
tented “peep, peep” of baby chickens 
as they eat; the proud toss of my 


horse’s head when he sees me bring- 
ing his oats; the low moo of the old 
Jersey as she comes up to be milked; 
the flutter of clean curtains in an 
open window—and the glad feeling 
of work well done. 
Mrs. Jim Denman, 
Limestone County, Tex. 


I LOVE to work in my garden 
and know that my family can soon 
enjoy a feast of good things from it. 
I love my yard and my big open hall 
to which I can come when I am tired, 
sit in the cool and look at my flow- 
ers... and when the day’s work is 
done, to lie down with a clear con- 
science and thank God for His bless- 
ings. Mrs. O. B. A. White, 

Coosa County, Ala. 


Your Duty and Mine 
Our June Sermon 
By REV. JOHN W. HOLLAND 


hil many things do you do 
from desire, and how many 
from duty? 


Before the battle of Trafalgar, Lord 
Nelson said to his  soldier-sailors, 
“England expects every man to do 
his duty.” You can’t leave Duty out 
of life without leaving it frayed like 
a wind-whipped flag. 

We were all quite young when our 
parents began to show us that some 
things had to be done, whether we 
wanted to do them or not. If we have 
lived to much of any purpose to date, 
it is because we learned that Duty is 
the basic stuff of human happiness. 


Love is a duty-maker. Young 
lovers stand at the altar with glow- 
ing hearts . They rarely see that what 
they are re ally doing i is getting mix- 
ed up in a new set re duties. When 
shipw recks mar so many marriages, 
it is largel ly because one or both re- 
fused to iccept the higher duties 
Which marriage involves. 


EVERY GOOD thing done to us 
Creates new duties. Children have 
duties to their parents which they 


cannot s| 


nt aside without cheapen- 
ing their 


irts and minds. J have 


yet to follow up one case of human 
failure in © young person, in which 
I did not find some shrirking of 
duty at the bottom of all the human 
Go: made us so that we may 
- _ ‘ter, happiness, _and 
sth in oing our high duties. 
Friendsh' claims us with its at- 


tending dh 


If you are lazy, do 
Not expect 


have friends. Friend- 


ship is the mutual exchange of help- 
fulness. We have a duty to our 
friends which we cannot break with- 
out breaking the golden cord of 
Friendship. 


JUST NOW, our country, involv- 
ed in a war to defend its own life, 
calls for all patriots to do their duty. 
Our debt to the sacrificing patriots 
of the past involves us in the duty of 
trying to preserve these liberties to 
those who come after us. I cannot 
think of any word that has in it more 
of a serpent’s hiss than “traitor.” 

Ve have a duty to these fine young 
fellows who are going out into the 
armed forces of our nation. Some 
of them may have to pay the ulti- 
mate price in war. Any civilian who 
refuses to do his full duty is in es- 
sence a traitor to his country. 


THE BENEDICTIONS of Christ 
which have been preserved for us, 
by the faithful people who have lived 
and died in faith, all these involve us 
in duties that we can’t escape with- 
out writing over our names the word, 
“Failure.” 


Have you ever thought of this 
truth ?—that we owe to others what 
has been done for us... and so 
there is a duty wrapped up in every 
blessing. Now is the time for us to 
prove the stuff in us, by picking 
up, gladly, every duty, however 
hard, that may fall to us. Nor must 
we ever forget that we each have 
duties with reference to ourselves. 
We owe it to God and to ourselves 
to become, and remain the kind of 
people that He can use for the ad- 
vancement of Liberty, Light, and 
Hope of the world. 














YOU DON’T NEED TO BE A MECHANIC 
TO UNDERSTAND THIS SLOGAN. 














-—AS MILLIONS KNOW. 














—MORE VITAL TODAY THAN EVER. 


Even if your cylinder walls are badly worn, it’s probably not 
too late to save them—by the installation of Hastings Steel- 
Vent Piston Rings. Any good mechanic can install them— 


quickly and economically. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Hastings Mfg. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


HASTINGS 


STEEL-VENT PISTON 
Sten Oil-Pumping. 


IN CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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In 1917 five tons of steel 


OU’D LAUGH today at the planes they 
flew in the last war. Flimsy, cloth-cov- 
ered fighting planes that flew only 130 miles 
an hour. Heavy, inefficient engines. No 
wonder pilots called them “‘crates.”’ 
*“Make them of steel? Everybody knows 
steel can’t fly!”’ ( But that was 25 years ago. ) 


Now steels are made as different as trees 
in the forest. Some hard, some soft. Some 
tough. Some plastic. All useful. 


Men of science have been at work, you 
see. Men tinkering with molecules, taking 
steel apart—really. And putting it together 
new ways. 

Now your airplane engine weighs less per 
horsepower, develops incredible speed. Fuse- 
lage framework can be engineered like a 
bridge. Today’s steel can be made in sec- 
tions much less thick, and just as strong. 


Walk in a plane factory today and see tool 
steels that keep right on cutting even when 
running red hot. Steel sheets plastic enough 
to stretch to twice their area without break- 


ing—and even get stronger because of it! 


All these were peacetime miracles, brain- 
children of research men in laboratories all 
over America. (We have 174 laboratory or- 
ganizations in the United States Steel fam- 
ily alone.) They helped to make better 
transport planes, better automobiles, refrig- 
erators, furnaces, bathtubs. 


Steel has enlisted for the duration. What 
we’ve learned is coming in handy for our 


Government now. We men of steel (640,000) 


of us in the industry) are right now turning 
out more steel in America than Germany, 
Italy, Japan and all the Axis-dominated 
countries put together. 


The world will discover that not only 
America at peace—but America at war— 
has a backbone of steel! 


FACTS THAT WILL NOT GIVE AID 
AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY 
...United States Steel alone can produce more steel 

than the entire output of Germany. 

... The number of U.S. Steel employees has increased 
51% since 1938, and the total payroll during the 
same period has increased 113%. 





couldn’t fly 


...U.S. Steel’s shipments of rolled and finished 
products during the year 1941 established an all- 
time high with an increase of more than one-third 
over the shipments in 1940. 


...A single subsidiary company of U.S. Steel re 


ported 625 production records broken during the 
year 1941, 





UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 









AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY * 

CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA STE COMPANY * 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY pock 

COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COM 

PANY - SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL IRON 
& RAILROAD COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE CO? PANY 


United Stutes Steel Export Co., Export Dis’ ributors 


